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THE 


LTHO the main prac- 


tical Principles, which 


PREFACE 
are inculcated in this 


Treatiſe, have this Pre- 


judice in their Favour, that they 
have been taught and propagated by 
the beſt of Men in all Ages, yet 
there is reaſon to fear that renewed 
Treatiſes upon Subjects ſo often well 
manag d, may be look d upon as 
ſuperfluous; eſpecially ſince little is 
offer d upon them which has not 
often been well ſaid before. But 
A 2 beſide 
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beſide that general Conſideration, 
that old Arguments may ſometimes 
be fer in luch a Light by one, as 
will convince thole who were not 
moved by them, even when better 
expreſs d by another; fince, for e- 
very Claſs of Writers, there are 
Claſſes of Readers adapted, who 
cannot reliſh any thing higher : Be- 
ſides this, I ſay, the very Novelty 
of a Book may procure a little At- 
tention, from thoſe who over-look 
the Writings which the World has 
long enjoy d. And if by Curiqſity, or 
any other means, ſome few can be 
engag d to turn their Thoughts ro 
theſe important Subjects, about which 
a little Reflection will diſcover the 


Truth, and a thorow Confideration 


of it may occaſion a great Increaſe 


of real Happineſs; no Perſon need 


be aſham'd of his Labours as uſe- 
leſs, which do ſuch Service to any of 
his Fellow. Creatures. 
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Ir any ſhould look upon ſome 
Things in this Inquiry mto the Paſ- 
ons, as too ſubtile for common 
Apprehenſion, and conſequently not 
neceſſary for the Inſtruction of Men 
in Morals, which are the common 
buſineſs of Mankind : Let them 
conſider, that the Difficulty on theſe 
Subjects ariſes chiefly from ſome pre- 
vious Notions, equally difficult at 
leaſt, which have been already re- 
ceivd, to the great Detriment of 
many a Natural Temper, ſince ma- 
ny have been diſcourag'd from all 
Attempts of cultivating kind gene- 
rous Actions in themſelves, by a 

revious Notion that there are no 

Rach Affections in Nature, and that 
all Pretence to them was only Diſ- 

femulation, Affectation, or at beſt 
ſome unnatural Enthuſiaſm. And 
farther, that to diſcover Truth on 
theſe Subjects, nothing more is ne- 
ceſſary than a little Attention to 


auhat paſſes in our own Hearts, 
ä and 
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and conſequently every Man may 
come to Certainty in theſe Points, 


without much Art or Knowledge of 
other Matters. 


WHATEVER Confuſion the 
Schoolmen introduced into Philoſo- 
phy, ſome of their keeneſt Ad- 
verſaries ſeem to threaten it with 
a worle kind of Confuſion, by at- 
tempting to take away ſome of 
the moſt immediate fimple Percep- 
oba- 
tion, Condemnation, Pleaſure and 
Pam, by ſome intricate Relations to 
the Perceptions of the External Sen- 


ſes. In like manner they have treat- 


ed our Defires or Affections, mak- 
ng the moſt gms kind and 
ilintereſted of them, to proceed from 


Self. Love, by ſome ſubtle Trains of 
Reaſoning, to which honeſt Hearts 
are often wholly Strangers. 
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LET this alſo ſtill be remembred 
that the natural Diſpoſitions of Man- 
kind wall operate regularly in thoſe 
who never reflected upon them, nor 
form d juſt Notions about them. 
Many are really virtuous who can- 
not explain what FVirtue is. Some 
act a molt generous diſintereſted Part 
in Life, who have been taught to 
account for all their Actions by 
Self-Love, as their ſole Spring. 
There have been very different and 
oppolite Opinions in Opticks, con- 
trary Accounts have been given of 
Hearing, voluntary Motion, Di- 
geſtion, and other natural Actions. 
But the Powers themſelves in rea- 
lity perform their ſeveral Operations 
with ſufficient Conſtancy and Uni- 
formity, in Perſons of good Health, 
whatever their Opinions be about 
them. In the ſame manner our 
moral Actions and Afettions may 
be in good order, when our Opini- 
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ons are quite wrong about them. 
True Opinions however, about both, 
may enable us to improve our natu- 
ral Powers, and to rectiſy accidental 
Diſorders incident unto them. And 
true Speculations on theſe Subjects 
muſt certainly be attended with as 
much Pleaſure as any other Parts 
of Human Knowledge. 


Ir may perhaps ſeem ſtrange, 
that when in this Treatiſe Virtue is 
ſuppos d diſintereſted; yet ſo much 
Pains is taken, by a Compariſon of 
our ſeveral Pleaſures, to prove the 
Pleaſures of Virtue to be the great- 
eſt we are capable of, and that con- 
ſequently it is our trueſt Intereſt to 
be virtuous. But let it be remem- 
ber d here, that tho there can be no 
Motives or Arguments ſuggeſted 
which can directly raiſe any ultimate 
Defere, ſuch as that of our own 
Happineſs, or publick Affections (as 
we attempt to prove in Treatiſe IV ;) 
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yet if both are natural Diſpoſitions 


of our Minds, and nothing can ſto 

the ion of pubhck Affections 
but ſome ſelſiſʒ Intereſt, the only 
way to give publick Affections their 
full Force, and to make them pre- 
valent in our Lives, muſt be to re- 
move theſe Opinions of oppoſite In- 
tereſts, and to ſhew a ſuperior In- 
tereſt on their ſide. If theſe Conſi- 
derations be juſt and ſufficiently at- 
tended to, a natural * 


can ſcarce fail to exert it ſelf to the 


full. 


IN this Eſſay on the * the 
Proofs and Illuſtrations of a moral 
Senſe, and Senſe of Honour are not 
mention d; becauſe they are lo, in the 
Inquiry into Moral Good and Evil, 
in the firſt and fifth Sections. Would 
Men reflect upon what they feel in 
themſelves, all Proofs in ſuch Mat- 


ters would be needleſs. 


SOME 
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SOME ſtrange Love of Simplicity 
in the Structure of human Nature, 
or Attachment to ſome favourite 
Hypothefis, has engag d many Wri- 
ters to pals over a great many imple 
Perceptions, which we may find in 
our ſelves. We have got the Num- 
ber Five fixed for our external Sen- 


ſes, tho Seven or Ten might as ea- 


lily be defended. We have Multi- 
rudes of Perceptions which have no 
relation to any external Senſation ; 
it by it we mean Perceptions, oc- 


caſion d by Motions or Impreſſions 


made on our Bodies; ſuch as the 
Ideas of Number, Duration, Pro- 
portion, Virtue, Vice, Pleaſures of 
Honour, of Congratulation ; the 
Pams of Remorſe, Shame, Symba- 
thy, and many others. It were to 
be wiſh d, that thoſe who are at 
ſuch Pains to prove a beloved Max- 


im, that © all Ideas ariſe from Sen- 


« ſation and Reflection, had fo ex- 
plain'd 
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plain d themſelves, that none ſhould 
rake their Meaning to be, that all 
our Ideas are either external Senſa- 
tions, or reflex Acts upon external 
Senſations : Or if by Reflection they 
mean an mward Power of Per- 
ception, as I fancy they do, they had 
as carefully examin'd into the ſeve- 
ral kinds of internal Perceptions, as 
they have done into the external 
Senſations : that we might have ſeen 
whether the former be not as natu- 
ral and neceſſary as the latter. Had 
they in like manner conſider d our 
Aections without a previous No- 
tion, that they were all from Se/f- 
Love, they might have felt an 11. 
timate Deſire of the Happineſs of 
others as eaſily conceivable, and as 
certainly implanted in the human 


Breaſt, tho perhaps not fo ſtrong as 
Self-Love. 


TE Author * this imper- 
fect Eſay will be avourably re- 


ceiv d, 
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ceiv d, till ſome Perſon of greater 
Abilities and Leiſure apply himſelf 
to a more ſtrict Philolophical Inqui- 
ry into the various natural Prin- 
ciples or natural Diſpoſitions of 
Mankind; from which perhaps a more 
exact Theory of Morals may be 
form'd, than any which has yet ap- 
pear d: and hopes that this Attempt, 
to ſhew the fair {ide of the human 
Temper, may be of ſome little uſe 
towards this great End. 


T xe principal Objections offer d 
by Mr. Clarke of Hull, againſt the 
ſecond Section of the ſecond Trea- 
tiſe, occurrd to the Author in Con- 
verſation, and had appriz d him of 
the neceſſity of a farther illuſtration 


of difintereſted Afections, in anſwer 


to his Scheme of deducing them from 


Self- Love, which ſeem d more in- 
genious than any which the Author 
of the Inquiry ever yet ſaw in print. 


He takes better from Mr. Clarke, all 


other 
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other Parts of his Treatment, than 
the raiſing ſuch an Outcry againſt 
him as injurious to Chriſtianity, for 
Principles which ſome of the moſt 
zealous Chriftians have publickly 
maintain'd: He hopes Mr. Clarke 
will be fatisfy'd upon this Point, as 


well as about the Scheme of diſin- 
tereſted Affections, by what is of- 


fer d in the Treatiſe on the Paſſions, 
Sect. I. and deſignedly placed here, 


rather than in any diſtinct Reply, 


both to avoid the diſagreeable Work 
of Anſwering or Remarking upon 


Books, wherein it is hard to keep off 


too keen and offenſive Expreſſions ; 
and alſo, that thoſe who have had 
any of the former Editions of the 
Inquiry, might not be at a loſs a- 
bout any Hluſtrations or additional 
Proofs neceſſary to complete the 


Scheme. 


THe laſt Treatiſe had never ſeen 


xiii 


the Light, had not ſome worthy 


Cen- 
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Gentlemen miſtaken ſome things a- 


bout the moral Senſe alledg'd to be 
in Mankind : "Their Objections gave 
Opportunity of farther Inquiry into 
the ſeveral Schemes of accounting for 


our moral Ideas, which ſome ap- 


prehend to be wholly different from, 
and independent on, that Senſe which 
the Author attempts to eſtabliſh. 
The following Papers attempt to 
ſhew, that all thele Schemes muſt 
neceſſarily preſuppoſe this moral Senſe, 
and be reſolv'd into it: Nor does 
the Author endeavour to over- turn 
them, or repreſent them as unneceſ- 
ſary Superſtructures upon the Foun- 
dation of a moral Senſe; tho what 
he has ſuggeſted will probably ſhew 
a conſiderable Confuſion in ſome of 
the Terms much uſed on theſe Sub- 
jets. One may eaſily ſee from the 
great variety of Terms, and diver- 
ſity of Schemes invented, that all 
Men feel ſomething in their own 
Hearts recommending Virtue, which 
yet 
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yet it is difficult to explain. This 
Difficulty probably ariſes from our 
previous Notions of a ſmall Num- 
ber of Senſes, ſo that we are un- 
willing to have recourle in our The- 
ories to any more; and rather ſtrain 
out ſome Explication of moral I- 
deas, with relation to ſome other 
natural Powers of Perception uni- 
verſally acknowledg d. The like 
difficulty attends ſeveral other Per- 
ceptions, to the Reception of which 
Philoſophers have not generally aſ- 
ſigned their diſtinct Senſes; ſuch as 
natural Beauty, Harmony, the Per- 
fection of Poetry, Architecture, De- 
figning, and ſuch like Affairs of Ge- 
nius, Taſte, or Fancy: The Ex- 
plications or Theories on theſe Sub- 
jects are in like manner full of Con- 
fuſion and Metaphor. 


To define Virtue by agreeable- 


neſs to this moral Senſe, or deſcri- 


xv 


bing it to be kind Affection, may 


appear 
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appear perhaps too uncertain ; con- 


fidering that the Senſe of particular 
Perſons is often depraved by Cuſ- 
tom, Habits, falſe Opinions, Com- 
ny: and that ſome particular 
End Paſſions toward ſome Perſons 
are really pernicious, and attended 
with very unkind Aﬀections toward 
others, or at leaſt with a Neglect of 
their Intereſts. We muſt therefore 
only aſſert in general, that © every 

<« one calls that Temper, or thole 

« Actions virtuous, which are ap- 

6e provd by his own Senſe, and 
withal, that © abſtracting from par- 

c ticular Habits or Prein ces, every 

cc one is ſo conſtituted as to approve 

1 « every particular kind Affection 
q toward any one, which argues no 
c avant of Affection toward others. 
C And conſtantly to approve that 
* Temper which deſires, and thoſe 
« Actions which tend to procure 
the greateſt Moment of Good in 


the Power of the Agent toward 
I ce the 
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« the moſt extenſive Syſtem to 
« which it can reach; and con- 
ſequently, that the Perfection of 
Virtue conſiſts in © having the ani- 
« verſal calm Benevolence, the pre- 
« yalent Affection of the Mind, ſo 
« as to limit and counteract not on- 
« ly the ſe/þ/þ Paſſions, but even 
. 4 po... 2 


OUR moral Senſe ſhews this to 
be the higheſt Perfection of our 
Nature; what we may fee to be 
the End or Deſign of ſuch a Structure, 
and conſequently what is requir'd of 
us by the Author of our Nature: 
and therefore if any one like theſe 
Deſcriptions better, he may call 
Virtue, with many of the Antients, 
« Vita ſecundum naturam; or 
« acting according to what we 
« may ſee from the Conſtitution 
4 of our ] we were in 


« tended for by our Creator.” 
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IF this Moral Senſe were once 
ſer in a convincing Light, thoſe 
vain Shadows of Objections againſt 
4 virtuous Life, in which ſome are 
wonderfully delighted, would ſoon 
vaniſh: alledging, that whatever 
we admire or honour in a moral 
Species, is the effect of Art, Edu- 
cation, Cuſtom, Policy, or ſubtle 
Views of Intereſt ; we ſhould then 


acknowledge 
Quid ſumus, & quidnam victuri 
gignimur. Perſ. 


Tis true, a Power of Reaſon- 
ing is natural to us; and we muſt 
own, that all Arts and Sciences 
which are well founded, and tend 
to direct our Actions, are, if not 
to be called Natural, an Improve- 
ment our Nature. yet if Vir- 
tue be look d upon as wholly Ar- 
tificial, there are I know not what 
Suſpicions againft it; as if indeed 
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it might tend to the greater In- 
tereſt of large Bodies or Socie- 
ties of Men, or to that of their 
Covernors; whereas a private Per- 
ſon may better find his — 
or enjoy greater Pleaſures in the 
Practices counted vicious, eſpeci- 
ally if he has any Probability of 
Secrecy in them. Theſe Suſpicions 
muſt be entirely removd, if we 
have a moral Senſe and publick 
Aﬀettions, whole Gratifications are 
conſtirured by Nature, our moſt in- 
tenſe and durable Pleaſures. 


I HoPE it is a good Omen 
of ſomething ſtill better on this 
Subject ro be expected in the lear- 
ned World, that Mr. Butler, in 
his Sermons at the Rolls Chapel, 
has done ſo much Juſtice to the 
wiſe and good Order of our Na- 
ture; that the Gentlemen, who 
have opposd ſome other Senti- 
ments I the Author of the In- 
quiry, ſeem convinc d of a mo- 
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ral Senſe. Some of them have 
by a Miſtake made a Compli- 
ment to the Author, which does 
not belong to him ; as if the 
World were any way indebted to 
him for this Diſcovery. He has 

too often met with the Senſus 
Decor: & Honeſti, and with the 
out aqa, to aſſume any ſuch 


thing to hirmſelf. 


SOME Letters in the London 
Journals, ſubſcribed Philaretus, 
gave the firſt Occaſion to the 
Fourth Treatiſe ; the Anſwers 
given to them bore too viſible 
Marks of the Hurry in which 
they were wrote, and therefore 
the Author declined to continue 
the Debate that way; chuſing to 
ſend a private Letter to Phila- 
retus, to deſire a more private 
Correſpondence on the Subject of 
our Debate. I have been ſince 
informed, that his Death diſap- 
pointed my great Expectations from 


ſo 
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ſo ingenious a Correſpondent. The 
Objections propoſed in the firſt Sec- 
tion of Treatiſe IV, are not al- 
ways thoſe of Philaretus, tho I 
have endeavourd to leave no Ob- 
jections of his unanſwer d; bur I 
alſo interſperſed whatever Objecti- 
ons occurrd to me in Converſa- 
tion on theſe Subjects. I hope l 
have not uſed any Expreſſions in- 
conſiſtent with the x Regard I 
have for the Memory of fo inge- 


nious a Gentleman, and of ſuch 
Diſtinction in the World. 


TR E laſt Section of the Fourth 
Treatiſe, was occaſion d by a pri- 
vate Letter from a Perſon of the 
molt real Merit, in Glaſgow ; re- 
preſenting to me ſome Sentiments 
not uncommon among good Men, 
which might prejudice them againſt 
any Scheme + Morals, not whol- 


ly founded upon Piety. This Point 
is, I hope, ſo treated, as to re- 
move the Difficulty. 
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THrE Deference due to a Per- 


ſon, who has appear d ſo much 


in the learned World, as M. Le 
Clere, would ſeem to require, that 
I ſhould make ſome Defenſe a- 
gainſt, or Submiſſion to, the Re- 
marks he makes in his Biblio- 
theque Ancienne & Moderne. But 
cannot but conclude from his 
Abſtract, elpecially from that of 
the laſt Section of the Inquiry, ei- 
ther that I don't underſtand his 
French, or he my Eng liſb, or that 
he has never read more than the 
Titles of ſome of the Sections: and 
if any one of the three be the 
Caſe, we are not fit for a Con- 
troverſy. 


IN the References, at bottom of 
Pages, the Inquiry into Beauty is 
called 7 roars 1. That into Ge 
Ideas of moral Good and Evil, is 
Treatiſe II. The Eſſay on the Paſ- 
ſions, Treatiſe III. And the IIluſ- 
trations on the moral Senſe, rea- 
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SECT. L 


A general Account of our ſeveral 
SENSES and DESIRES, Selfiſh 


or Publick. 


H E Nature of human Actions 
cannot be ſufficiently under- 
ſtood without conſidering the 
Aﬀettions and Paſſions ; or 

_ Modifications, or Attions of the 

ind conſequent upon the Apprebenſion of 
certain Objects ＋ 147 5 the 

Mind generally a Good or E * 


2. The Nature and Conduct 


Sed. 1. In this Inquiry we need little Reaſonzng, 

WWor Argument, ſince Certainty is only at- 
tainable by diſtin Attention ro what we 
are conſc ious happens in our Minds. 


Art. I. OB1ecrs, Actions, or Events 
obtain the Name of Good, or Evil. ac- 
*« cording as they are the Cauſes, or Occa- 
*« ſions, mediately, or immediately, of 
* a grateful, or ungrateful Perception 
* to ſome ſenſitive Nature.” To under- 
ſtand therefore the feveral Kinds of Good, 
or Evil, we muſt apprehend the ſeveral 
Jenſes natural to us. 


Tux RE ſeems to be ſome Sen/e or other 
ſuited to every fort of Objects which oc- 
curs to us, by which we receive either 
Pleaſure, or Pain from a great part of 
pen, as well as ſome Image, or Appre- 

enſion of them: Nay, ſometimes our only 
Idea is a Perception of Pleaſure, or Pain. 
The Pleaſures or Pains perceived, are ſome- 
times ſimple, without any other previous 
Idea, or any Image, or other concomitant 
Ideas, fave thoſe of Extenſion, or of Du- 
ration ; one of which accompanies every 
Perception, whether of Senſe, or inward 
Conſezouſneſs. Other Pleaſures ariſe only 
upon ſome previous Idea, or Aſſemblage, 
1 or Compariſon of Ideas. Theſe Pleaſures, 
bs preſuppoſing previous Ideas, were called 
Perceptions of an internal Senſe, in a for- 
10 2 mer 
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mer Treatiſe * Thus Regularity and Uui-Sect. 1. 
formity in Figures, are no leis gratetul than WWW 
Taſtes, or Smells; the Harmony of Notes, 
is more grateful than ſimple Sounds f. , In 

ke 


* INQUIRY into BEAUTY. 

1 It is not eaſy to divide diſtinctly our ſeveral Senſations 
into Claſſes. The Diviſion of our External Senſes into the 
five common Claſſes, is ridiculouſly im ct. Some Sen- 

ſatioms, received without any previous Idea, can either be re- 
duced to none of them, ſuch as the Senſations of Hunger, 
Thirſt, Wearineſs, Sickneſs; or if we reduce them to the 
Senſe of Feeling, they are Perceptions as different from 
the other ideas of Touch, ſuch as Cold, Heat, Hardneſs, 
Softneſs, as the Ideas of Taſte or Smell. Others have hinted 
at an External Senſe different from all of theſe. The fol- 
lowing general Account may poſſibly be uſeful, (1.) That 
certain Motions raiſed in our Bodies are by a general Law 
conſtituted the Occaſion of Perceptions in the Mind. (2.) 
Theſe Perceptions never come entirely alone, but have ſome 
other Perception joined with them. Thus every Senſation is 
accompanied with the Idea of Duration, and yet Duration is 
not a ſenſible Idea, ſince it alſo accompanies Ideas of Inte 
nal Conſciouſneſs or Reflection: So the Idea of Number may 
accompany any ſenſible Ideas, and yet may alfo accompany 
any r Ideas, as well as external Senfations. (3.) Some 
Ideas are found accompanying the moſt different Senſations, 
which yet are not to be perceived ſeparately from ſome ſen- 
ſible Quality ; ſuch are Extenſion, Figure, Motion, and Reff, 
which accompany the Ideas of Sight, or Colours, and yer 
may be perceived without them, as in the Ideas of 
Touch, at leaſt if we move our Organs along the Parts of 
the Body touched. Extenſion, Figure, Motion, or Reſt ſeem 
therefore to be more properly called Ideas accompanying the 
Senſations of Sight and x gu 4 than the Senſations of either 
of theſe Senſes. The Perceptions which are purely ſenſible, 
received each by its proper Senſe, are Taſtes, Smells, colours, 
Sound, Cold, Heat, &c. The univerſal Concomitant Ideas 
which may attend any Idea whatſoever, are Duration, and 
Number. The Ideas which accompany the moſt different 
Senſations, are Extenſion, Figure, Motion, Reſt, Theſe all 
ariſe without any previous Ideas aſſembled, or —_—— : 
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Sect. 1. like manner, Afettions, Tempers, Sent i- 


WWW ments, or Attions, reflected 


n in our 
ſelves, or obſerved in others, are the con- 
ſtant Occaſions of agreeable or diſagreeable 
Perceptions, which we call Approbation, 
or Diſlite. Theſe Moral Perceptions a- 
riſe in us as neceſſarily as any other Senſa- 
tions; nor can we alter, or ſtop them, while 
our previous Opinion or Apprehenſion of 
the Afettion, Temper, or Intention of the 
Agent continues the ſame ; any more than 
we can make the Taſte of Wormwood 
ſweet, or that of Honey bitter. 


Ir we may call every Determination of 
our Minds to receive Ideas independently 
on our Will, and to have Perceptions 4 
Pleaſure and Pain, a SENSE. we 1h 
find many other Senſes beſide thoſe com- 
monly explained. Tho it is not eaſy to 
aſſign accurate Diviſions on ſuch Subjects, 
yet we may reduce them to the following 
Claſſes, leaving it to others to arrange them 
as they think convenient. A little Reflec- 
tion will ſhew that there are ſuch Natural 


the — Ideas are reputed Images of ſomething Ex- 
ternal. 


From all theſe we may juſtly diſtinguiſh the Pleaſures 
perceived upon the previous Reception and Compariſon of 
various ſenſible Perceptions, with their concomitant Ideas, 
ce or intellectual Ideas, when we find U niformity, or Re- 
** ſemblance among them.” Theſe are meant by the Per- 
eeptions of the internal Sen ſe. 


Powers 


of the P ASSIONS. 


Powers in the human Mind, in whatever Sect. 1. 
Order we place them. In the 1ſt Claſs are 


the External Senſes, univerſally known. 
In the 2d, the Pleaſant Perceptions ari- 
ſing from regular, harmonious, uni 
Objects; as alſo from Grandeur and No- 
velty. Theſe we may call, after Mr. 
ADpD1S0x, the Pleaſures of the Imaginati- 
on; or we may call the Power of receiving 
them, an Internal Senſe. Whoever diſlikes 
this Name may ſubſtitute another. 3. The 
next Claſs of Perceptions we may call a 
Publick Senſe, vig. our Determination 
to be pleaſed with the "7 pine ſi of o- 
i thers, and to be uneaſy at their Miſery. 
This is found in ſome degree in all Men, 
and was ſometimes called K, or 
Senſus Communis by ſome of the Antients. 
The fourth Claſs we may call the Mora 
Fen /e, by which we perceive 77a, 
or Vice in our ſelves, or others.“ This is 
Þerep Y diſtinct from the former Claſs of 
ns, ſince many are ſtrongly af- 

w the Fortunes of others, who 
— reflect upon Virtue, or Vice in 
themſelves, or others, as an Object: as 
we may find in Natural Affection, Com- 
paſſion, Friendſhip, or even general Bene- 
volence to Mankind, which connect our 
Happineſs or Pleaſure with that of others, 
even when we are not reflecting 2 
own Temper, nor delighted with Per- 
ception of our own We- 5. The fiſth 
B 3 Claſs 
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Sect. x. Claſs is a Senſe of Honour, © which makes 
the Approbation, or Gratitude of others, 


«« for any good Actions we have done, the 
«« neceſſary occaſion of Pleaſure ; and their 
*« Diſliike, Condemnation, or Reſentment 
„of Injuries done by us, the occaſion of 
«*« that uneaſy Senſation called Shame, even 
„ whenwe fear no further evil from them.” 


THERE are perhaps other Perceptions 
diſtin from all theſe Claſſes, ſuch as ſome 
Ideas of Decency, Dignity, Suitableneſ5 to 
* human Nature in certain Actions and Cir- 
e cumſtances; and of an Indecency, Mean- 
* xeſs, and Unworthineſs, in the contrary 
Actions or Circumſtances, even without 
any conception of Moral Good, or E- 
vil. Thus the Pleaſures of Sight, and 
Hearing, are more eſteemed than thoſe of 
Taſte or Touch: The Purſuits of the Plea- 
ſures of the Imagination, are more 
proved than thoſe of ſimple external Sen- 
ſations. Plato * accounts for this diſſe- 
rence from a conſtant Opinion of Innocence 
in this ſort of Pleaſures, which would re- 
duce this Perception to the Moral Senſe. 
Others may imagine that the difference is 
not owing to any ſuch Reflection upon their 
Innocence, but that there is a different fort 
of Perceptions in theſe caſes, to be reckon · 
ed another Cla/5 of Senſations. 


— 


— 


* Hippias Major. See alſo Trear. 2. Seft, 5. Art. 7. 
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the Frame of our Nature, upon Apprehen- 


Sect. 1. 
II. DESIR Es ariſe in our Mind, from www 


A like Di- © 


ſion of Good or Evil in Objects, Actions, — 


or Events, to obtain for our /e/ves or 0- 
thers the agreeable Senſation, when the 
Object or Event is good ; or to prevent the 
uneaſy Senſation, when it is evil. Our 
original Deſires and Averſions may there- 
fore be divided into five Claſſes, anſwering 
to the Claſſes of our Senſes. 1. The De- 
fire of /enſual Pleaſure, (by which we 
mean that of the external Senfes); and 
Averſion to the oppoſite Pains. 2. The 
Deſires of the Pleaſures of Imagination or 
Internal Senſe *, and Averſion to what is 
diſagreeable to it. 3. Deſires of the Plea- 
ſures ariſing from Public Happineſs, and 
Averſion to the Pains ariſing from the Mi- 
ſery of others. 4. Deſires of Virtue, and 
Averſion to Vice, according to the Notions 
we have of the Tendency of Actions to 
the Publick Advantage or Detriment. 


5. Deſires of Honour, and Aver ſion to 
Shame f. 


Tux third Claſs of Public Defrres 
contains many very different forts of Af- 
fections, all thoſe which tend toward the 
H. N of others, or the removal of 

Hdery ; fuch as thoſe of Gratitude, Com- 


— 


—— Wy 


* See Treat. 1. I See Treat. 2. Keck. 8. Art 2— . 
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Sect. 1. paſſion, Natural Affection, Friendſbip. or 
the more extenſive calm Deſire of the uni- 

ver ſal Good of all ſenſitive Natures, which 
our moral Senſe approves as the Perfection 
of Virtue, even when it limits, and coun- 
teracts the narrower Attachments of Love. 


a—_ Now fince we are capable of Reflection, 


' Memory, Obſervation, and. Reaſoning a- 
— ” bout the diſtant Tendencies of Objects and 
Actions, and not confined to things pre- 
ſent, there muſt ariſe, in conſequence of 
our original Deſires, ** ſecondary Deſires 
of every thing imagined uſeful ro — 

any of the pri Deſires, with ſtrengt 
«« proportioned to the ſeveral original De- 
*« fires, and the imagined Ulefulneſs, or 
«« Neceſſity, of the advantageous Object.“ 
Hence it is that as ſoon as we come to ap- 
prehend the Uſe of Health or Power to 
gratify any of our original Deſires, we maſt 
alſo deſire them. Hence ariſes the On:ver- 
ſality of theſe Deſires of Wealth and Power, 
fince they are the Means of gratifying all 
other Deſires. © How fooliſh then is the 
*« Inference, ſome would make, from the 


*« univerſal Prevalence of theſe Deſires, that 


human Nature is wholly ſelfiſh, or that 
each one is only ſtudious of his own 
68 1 ſince Wealth or Power are 
** as natur 

* Deſires, or to ſerve virtuous Purpoſes, 
+ as the /e Hb ones ? ” 


«How 


ly fit to gratify our Publick 
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Sect. 1. 
How weak alſo are the Reaſonings vw 


of ſome recluſe Moraliſts, who condemn 
in general all Purſuits of Wealth or Power, 
* as below a perſectly virtuous Character: 
« fince Wealth and Power are the moſt eſ- 
fectual Means, and the moſt powerful 
„ Infliruments, even of the greateſt Vir- 
tues, and moſt generous Actions? 
The Purfuit of them is laudable, when the 
Intention is virtuous ; and the neglect of 
them, when honourable rtunities of- 
fer, is really a Weakneſs. This juſtifies the 
Poet's Sentiments : 


Hic onus horret, 

Ut parvis Animis & parvo Corpore majus : 

Hic ſubit & perfert : aut virtus nomen inane eſt, 
Aut Decus & Pretium recte petit experiens Vir. 
Ho R. Epiſt. 17. 


„ FURTHER, the Laws or Cuſioms of 
a4 Country, the Humour of our Co 
„ may have made ſtrange Aſſociations of 
«© Tdeas, fo that ſome Objects, which of 
*« themſelves are indifferent to any 
by reaſon of ſome additional grateful 
** {dea, may become very deſirable ; or by 
like Aadit ion of an ungrateful Idea may 
** raiſe the ſtrongeſt Averſion. Thus 
m_ once it is made a 
Badge of Honour, an Evidence of ſome 
generous Diſpoſition, a Monument of ſome 


great Action, may be impatiently 9 
| om 
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Sect. 1 from our Deſire of Honour. When any 

WV Circumſtance, Dreſs, State, Poſture is 
conſtituted as a Mark of Infamy, it ma 
become in like manner the Object of A- 
verſion, tho in it ſelf moſt inoffenfive to 
our Senſes. If a certain way of Eaving, 
of receiving Company, of ſhewing Cour- 
teh, is once received among thoſe who 
are honoured ; they who cannot bear the 
Expence of this may be made unealy at 
their Condition, tho much freer from Trou- 
ble than that of higher Stations. Thus 
Dreſs, Retinue, Equipage, Furniture, 
Behaviour, and Diver ſions are made Mat- 
ters of conſiderable Importance by additio- 
nal Ideas. Nor is it in vain that the 
wiſeſt and greateſt Men regard theſe things; 
for however it may concern them to break 
ſuch Aſſociations in their own Minds, yer, 
ſince the bulk of Mankind will retain them, 
they muſt comply with their Sentiments 
and Humours in things innocent, as they 
expect the public Eſteem, which is gene- 
rally neceſſary to enable Men to ſerve the 
Publick. 


TheUſesof SHOULD any one be ſurprized at this 
—_— Diiſpaſit ion in our Nature to aſſociate any 
Ideas together for the future, which once 


preſented themſelves jointly, conſidering 
what great Evil, and how much Corrup- 


* See I Treat. Soct. 1. Art. 7. and 2 Treat. Sect. 6. Art. 3. 
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tron of Affections is owing to it, it may Se. 1. 
help to account for this Part of our Con 


ſtirution, to —_— * * all our Lan- 
guage and much of our Memory depends 
„ nk: So that were there no ſuch 
Aſſociations made, we muſt loſe the uſe of 
Words, and a great part of our Power of 
recollecting paſt Events; beſide many o- 
ther yaluable Powers and Arts which de- 
pend upon them. Let it allo be conſidered 
that it is much in our power by a vigorous 
Attention either to prevent theſe Aſſocta- 
tions, or by Abſirattion to ſeparate Ideas 
when it may be uſeful for us to do fo. 


CoNnCERNING our Purſuit of Hondur, 


tis to be obſerv'd, that ſince our Minds 


are incapable of retaining a great Diver- 
** ſity of Objects, the Nove/ty, or Singu- 
* /arity of any Object is enough to raile a 
particular Attention to it among many 
of equal Merit: And therefore were 
Virtue #nzverſat among Men, yet, tis 
obable, the Attention of Oblervers would 
turned chiefly toward thoſe who diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves by ſome /ingular Ability. 
or by ſome Cir ance, which, however 
trifling in irs own Nature, yet had ſome 
honourable Ideas commonly joined to it, 
ſuch as Magnificence, Genero/ity, or the 
like. We ſhould perhaps, when we con- 
ſidered ſedately the common Virtues 4 o- 

thers, 
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Sect. 1. thers, equally love and eſteem them * : 
And yet probably our Attention would be 


— fixed to thoſe who thus were 41. 


ſtinguiſhed from the Multitude. Hence 


our natural Love of Honour, raiſes in us a 
Deſire of Diſſinction, either by higher De- 
grees of Virtue; or, if we cannot eaſily 
or —_— obtain ir this way, we attempt 
it in an eaſter manner, by any Circumſtance, 
which, thro” a Conſuſfon of Ideas, is re- 
puted honourable. 


THr1s Deſire of — has great 
Influence on the Pleaſures and Pains of 
Mankind, and makes them chuſe things for 
their very Rarity, Difficulty, or Expence ; 
by a confuſed Imagination that they evi- 
dence Generoſity, Ability, or a finer Taſte 
than ordinary ; nay, often the mereſt Tri- 
fles are by theſe means ardently purſued. 
A Form of Dreſs, a foreign Diſh, a Ti- 
the, a Place, a Jewel; an uſeleſs Pro- 
blem, a Criticiſm on an obſolete Word, the 
Origin of a Poetic Fable, the Situation of 
arazed Town, may employ many an Hour 
in tedious Labour : 


Sic leve, fic parvum eſt, animum quod laudis avarum 
Subruit aut reficit, Hos. 


— A 


_ _ 


* See 2 Treat. Sect. 3. laſt Parag, 


Art. 


of the P ASSI ONS. 13 
Se. 1. 
Art. III. TuERE is another Diviſion ff. 
our Deſires taken from the Perſons for whoſe + 
Advantage we purſue or ſhun any Object. 2u4ict. 
The Deſires in which one intends or 
purſues what he apprehends advantageous 
to himſelf, we may call SELF1$Hn; and 
** thoſe in which we purſue what we appre- 
„hend adyantageous to others, and do 
not apprehend advantageous to our ſelves, 
or do not purſue with this view, we 
may call Publick or BENEVOLENT 
t o es.” If there be a juſt Foundation 
f for this Diviſion, it is more extenſive than 
r 


Ce 
4 
e 
a 
— 
4 
c 
„ 


the former Diviſion, ſince each of the for- 
mer Claſſes may come under either Mem- 
ber of this Diviſion, according as we are 
deſiring any of the five ſorts of Pleaſures 

our ſelves, or deſiring them for others. 
The former Diviſion may therefore be con- 
ceived as a Subdiviſion of the latter. 


Tris Diviſion has been diſputed ſince 

1 Epicurus; who with his old Followers, 
and ſome of late, who deteſt other parts of 
his Scheme, maintain, ** that all our De- 
*« fires are /e/f/þ : or, that what every 
one intends or deſigns ultimately, in 
each Action, is the obtaining Pleaſure 
** to 2:mſelf, or the avoiding his own pri- 
*« vate Pain. 


® See Cicero de finib. lib. 1. 
I IT 
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Ir requires a good deal of Subtilty to 


defend this Scheme, ſo ſeemingly oppoſite 
to Natural Affection, F. rien Love 
of a Country, or Community, which many 


find very ſtrong in their Breaſts. The De- 


fenſes and Schemes commonly offered, can 
ſcarce free the Suſtainers of this Cauſe from 
manifeſt Abſurdity and Affectation. But 
{ome do * acknowledge a publick Senſe in 
many Inſtances ; eſpecially in natural Af 
fection, and Compaſſion ; by which © t 

*+« Obſervation of the Happineſs of others 
is made the neceſſary Occaſion of Plea- 


e ſure, and their Miſery the Occaſion of 


Pain to the Obſerver”. That this Sym- 
pathy with others is the Effect of the 
Conſtitution of our Nature, and not brought 

n our ſelves by any Choice, with view 
to any /elfiſþ Advantage, they muſt own: 
whatever Advantage there may be in Sym- 
pathy with the Fortunate, none can be 
alledged in Sympathy with the Diſtreſſed. 
And every one feels that this public Senſe 


will not leave his Heart, upon a change of 


the Fortunes of his Child or Friend; nor 
does it depend upon a Man's Choice, whe- 
ther he will be affected with their For- 
tunes or not. But ſuppoſing this publick 
Senſe, they inſiſt. That by means of it 
* there is a Conjunction of Intereſt : the 


m_ 


* See Mr. Clark of Hull, his Remarks on Treat. 2. 
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<«« Happineſs of others becomes the Means Sed. 1. 
« of private Pleaſure to the Obſerver ; SVV 
«6 for this Reaſon, or with a View to 

«« this private Pleaſure, he deſires the Hap- 

„ pineſs of another.” Others deduce 

our Deſire of the Happineſs of others from 

Self- love, in a leſs ſpecious manner. 


Ir a public Senſe be acknowledged in 
Men, by which the Happineſs of one is 
made to depend upon that of others, in- 
dependently of his Choice, this is indeed 
a ſtrong Evidence of the Goodneſs of the 
Aurnok of our Nature. But whether this 
Scheme does truly account for our Love 
of others, or for generons Offices, may be 
determined from the following Conſidera- 

tions; which being matters of znternal Con- 
ſezouſneſ5, every one can beſt ſatisfy him- 
ſelf by Attention, concerning their Truth 
and Certainty. 


| 6644 £6. , za. mr ca. .. 7 


W 


LET it be premiſed, that Deſre zs ge- 
nerally uneaſy, or attended with an uneaſy 
: Sen ſat ion, which is ſomething diſtin from 

that uneaſy Senſation ariſing from ſome 
Event or Object, the Prevention or Re- 
moval of which Senſation we are intending 
when the Object is apprehended as Evil; 
as this uneaſy Senſation of Deſire is ob- 
viouſly different from the pleaſant Sen ſa- 
tion, expected from the Object or we 

W 
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which we apprehend as Good. Then it is 


plain, 


1. Tuar no Deſire of any Event is 
* excited by any view of — | 


*« uneaſy Senſation attending this Deſire 
*« itſelf”. Senſations which are previous 


to a Deſire, or not connected with it, 


may excite Deſire of any Event, appre- 
hended neceſſary to procure or continue the 
Senſation if it be 


tion accompanying Deſire is generally un- 
eaſy, and conſequently our Deſire is never 
raiſed with a view to obtain or continue 
it; nor is the Deſire raiſed wich a view to 
remove this uncaly Senſation, for the De- 


fire is raiſed previouſly to it. This holds 


concerning all Deſire publick or private. 


THERE is alſo a pleaſant Senſation of 
Foy , attending the Gratification of any 
Deſire, befide the Sen ſat ion received from 
the Object it ſelf, which we directly intended. 
*« But Deſire does never ariſe from a View 
& of r * Senſation of Foy, con- 
*« nected with the Succeſs or Gratifica- 
tion of Defire ; otherwiſe the ſtrongeſt 
** Defires might ariſe toward any Trifle, 


or an Event in all reſpects indifferent: 


% Since, 


— 


pleaſant, or to remove it 
if it be uneaſy: Bur the ane Senſation, 
accompanying and connected with the De- 
fire itſelf, cannot be a Motive to that 
Deſire which it pr ſes. The Sen/a- 
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Since, if Deſire aroſe from this View, Se 1. 
the ſtronger the Deſire were, the higher π 


*« would be the Pleaſure of Gratification ; 
« and therefore we might deſire the turn- 
ing of a Straw as violently as we do 
« J/ealth or Power.” This Expectation 
of the Pleaſure of gratified Deſire, would 
equally excite us to deſire the Mz/ery of 
others as their Happineſs ; ſince the Plea- 


ſure of Gratification might be obtained 


from both Events alike. 


2. Ir is certain that, that Deſire of 
the Happineſs of others which we ac- 
i count virtuous, is not directly excited 
by proſpects of any ſecular Advantage; 
« Wealth, Power, Pleaſure of the ex- 
* ternal Senſes, Reward from the Deity, 
* or future Pleaſures of Self- Approba- 
«« tzoun.” To prove this let us conſider; 
That no Deſire of any Event can ariſe 
e immediately or directly from an Opinion 
* in the Agent, that his having ſuch 4 
* Deſire will be the Means of private 
+ Good.” This Opinion would make iis 
wiſh or deſire to have that advantageous 
Deſire or Affection; and would incline us 
to uſe any means in our power to raiſe that 
Affection: but no Affection or Deſire is 
raiſed in us, directly by our valition or de- 


firing it. That alone which raiſes in us 


from Se/f-Love the Deſire of any Event, 
is an Opinions that that Event is the Means 
O of 
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Set. x. of private Good. As ſoon as we form 
this Opinion, a Deſire of the Event im- 


mediately ariſes: But if having the Deſire 


or Affection be imagined the Means of 


private Good, and not the Exiſtence of the 
Event deſired, then from Self-Love we 
ſhould only defire or wiſh to have the 
D-/zre of that Event, and ſhould not de- 
fire the Event itſelt, fince the Event is 
not conceived as the Means of Good. 


Fo « inſtance, ſuppoſe Gop revealed 
to us that he would confer Happinels on us, 
if our Country were happy; then from Self. 
Love we ſhould have immediately the /ib- 
ordinate Deſire of our Country's Happi- 
neſs, as the Means of our own. But were 
we aſſured that, whether our Country were 
happy or not, it ſhould not affect our fu- 
ture Happineſs ; but that we ſhould be re- 
warded, provided we deſired the Happi- 
neſs of our Country; our Self Love could 


never make us now deſire the Happineſs of 


o Country, ſince it is not now conceived 
as the Means of our Happineſs, but is per- 
fectly indifferent to it. The Means of our 
Happineſs is the having a Deſire of our 
Country's Happineſs ; we ſhould therefore 
from Self Love only 2 to have this De- 


fire. 


*T1s true indeed in fact, that, becauſe 
Benevolence is natural to us, a little At- 
| tention 
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tention to other Natures will raiſe in us Sect. 1. 
good - will towards them, whenever by any WW 
Opinions we are perſuaded that there is no 
real Oppoſition of Intereſt. But had we 
no Affection diſtinct from Se/f- Love, no- 
thing could raiſe our Deſire of the Happi- 
neſs of others, but conceiving their Hap- 
pineſs as the Means of ours. An Opinion 
that our having Lind Affectious would be 
the Means of our private Happineſs, would 
only make us deſire to have thoſe Aﬀec- 
tions. Now that Affections do not ariſe 
upon our hing to have them, or our 
volition of raiſing them; as conceiving the 
Aﬀettions themſelves to be the Means of 
private Good ; is you from this, that if 
they did thus ariſe, then a Bribe might 
raiſe any Deſire toward any Event, or any 
Affection toward the moſt improper Ob- 
jet. We might be hired to ode or hate 
any ſort of Perſons, to be angry, jealous, 
or compaſſionate, as we can be engaged into 
external Actions ; which we all ſee to be 
abſurd. Now thoſe who alledg, that our 
Benevolence may ariſe from proſpect of 
ſecular Advantage, Honour, Self Appro- 
bation, or future Rewards, muſt own , 
that theſe are either Mo7zwes only to ente 
nal Attions, or Conſiderations, ſhewing, 
that having the Deſire of the Happinels 
of others, would be the Means of private 
Good; while the Event ſuppoſed to be de- 
fired, vi. the Happinels of others, is not 
C 2 ſuppoſed 
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Sect. 1 ſuppoſed the Means of any private Good. 
WY Burt the beſt Defenders of this part of the 


This Di- 
ſtinction 


defended. 


Scheme of Epicurus, acknowledge that 
«© Deſires are not raiſed by Yolition.” 


3. THERE are in Men Deſires of the 
„ Happineſs of others, when they do not 
** conceive this Happineſs as the Means 
5 of obtaining any fort of Happineſs to 
* themſelves.” Self- Approbation, or Re- 
wards from the Deity, might be the Zxas, 
for obtaining which we might poſſibly de- 


ſire or will from Self. Love, to raiſe in our 


ſelves kind Affectious; but we could not 


from Se E=Love defire the Happineſs of 
others, but as conceiving it the Means of 


our own. Now tis certain that ſometimes 
we may have this ſabordinate D-/ire of the 
Happineſs of others, conceived as the 
Means of our own; as ſuppoſe one had 
laid a /Yager upon the Happineſs of 


a Perſon of ſuch Veracity, that he 


would own ſincerely whether he were 
happy or not; when Men are Partners 
in Stock, and ſhare in Profit or Lols ; 
when one hopes to ſicceed to, or ſome 
way to /hare in the Proſperity of another; 
or if the De1Ty had given ſuch Threat- 
nings, as they tell us Telamon gave his 
Sons when they went to War, that he 
would reward or puniſh one according as 
others were happy or miſerable : In ſuch 
Caſes one might have this /x63rdinate Je- 
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fire of another's Happineſs from Self- Love. Sect. 1. 
But as we are [ure the DEI has not given, 


ſuch Comminations, ſo we often are con- 
ſcious of the Deſire of the Happineſs of 
others, without any ſuch Conception of 
it as the Means of our own; and are 
ſenſible that this ſubordinate Defſrre is not 
that virtuous Affection which we approve. 
The virtuous Benevolence muſt be an . 
timate Deſire, which would ſubſiſt without 
view to private Good. Such ultimate pub- 
lick Deſires we often feel, without any 
ſubordinate Deſire of the lame Event, as 
the Means of private Good. The /ibor- 
dinate may ſometimes, nay often does con- 
cur with the ultimate; and then indeed 
the whole Moment of theſe conſpiring De- 
fires may be greater than that of either 
alone: But the ſubordinate alone is not that 
Affection which we approve as virtuous. 


Art. IV. Tuis will clear our way to Benev- 


anſwer the chief Difficulty : © May N 


our Benevolence be at leaſt a Deſire of of the Plea- 
«© the Happineſs of others, as the Means ſ#r*: of the 


« of obtaining the Pleaſures of the publick 2c 


© Senſe, from the Contemplation of their 
** Happineſs ?” If it were fo, it is very 
unaccountable that we ſhould approve this 
ſubordinate De ſire as virtuous, and yet 
not approve the like Deſire upon a V ager. 
or other Conſiderations of Intereſt, Both 
Deſires proceed from S2/f- Love in the fame 


C 3 man- 


Senſe. 
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Sect. 1. manner: In the latter caſe the Deſires might 
be extended to multitudes, if any one 


would wager ſo capriciouſly; and, by in- 
creaſing the Sum wagered, the Motive of 
Intereſt might. with many Tempers, be 
made ſtronger than that from the Pleaſures 
of the publick Senſe. 


Dox'r we find that we often deſire the 
Happineſs of others without any ſuch ſel- 
fiſh Intention? How few have thought upon 
this part of our Conſtitution which we call 
a Publick Senſe 2 Were it our only View, in 
Compaſſion to free our ſelves from the Pain 
of the publick Senſe; thould the Deity 
propoſe it to our Choice, either to oblite- 
rate ail Ideas of the Pcrion in Diſtreſs, but 
to continue him in Miſery. or on the other 
hand to relieve him from it; ſhould we not 
upon this Scheme be perfectly indifferent, 
and chuſe the former as ſoon as the latter? 
Should the DE IT v aſſure us that we ſhould 
be immediately annihilated, fo that we 
ſhould be incapable of either Pleaſure or 
Pain, but that ir ſhould depend upon our 
Choice at our very Exit, whether our Chil- 
dren, our Friends, or our Country ſhould 
be happy or miſerable; ſhould we not upon 
this Scheme be intirely indifferent? Or, if 
we ſhould even deſire the pleaſant Thought 
of their Happineſs, in our laſt Moment, 
would not this Deſire be the fainteſt ima- 
ginable ? OD 
'Tis 
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Sect. 1. 
T Is true, our Publick Senſe might be WW 


as acute at our Exit as ever; as a Man's 
Taſte of Meat or Drink might be as lively 
the inſtant before his Diſſolution as in any 
part of his Life. But would any Man have 
as ſtrong Deſires of the Means of obtain- 
ing theſe Pleaſures, only with a View to 
himſelf, when he was to periſh the next 
Moment ? ls it ſuppoſable that any Deſrre 
of the Means of private Pleaſure can be 
as ſtrong when we only expect to enjoy it 
a Minute, as when we expect the Conti- 
nuance of it for many Years? And yet. 
tis certain, any good Man would as ſtrong- 
ly deſire at his Exit the Happineſs of others, 
as in any part of his Life. We do not there. 
fore deſire it as the Means of private 
Pleaſure. 


SHOULD any alledge, that this Deſire of 
the Happineſs of others, after our Exit, is 
from ſome confuſed Aſſociation of Ideas; 
as a Miſer, who loves no body, might de- 
fire an Increaſe of Wealth at his Death ; or 
as any one may have an Averfion to have 
his Body diſſected, or made a Prey to Dogs 
after Death: let any honeſt Heart try if 
the deepeſt Reflection will break this Ao. 
ciation (if there be any) which is ſed 
to raiſe the Deſire. The cloſeſt Reflection 
would be found rather to ſtrengthen it. 

"# Rs How 
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Sect. 1. How would any Hecrator like the Tem- 
per of one thus rendered indifferent to all 


others at his own Exit, ſo that he would 
not even open his Mouth to procure Hap- 
pineſs to Poſterity ? Would we eſteem it 
refined Wiſdom, or a Ferfettion of Mind, 
and not rather the vileſt Ferverlenelſs ? Tis 
plain then we feel this ztimate Deſire of 
the Happinels of others to be a moſt natu- 
ral Inſlinct. which we alſo expect in o- 
thers, and not the Effect of any confuſed 
Ideas. | 


Tux Occaſion of the imagined Difficulty 
in conceiving diſiutereſted Deſires, has pro- 
bably been from the attempting to define 
this ſimple Idea, Deſre. It is called an uneaſy 
Senſation in the abſence of Good. Where- 
as Deſire is as diſtin from any Sen ſat ion. 
as the Mill is from the Under ſtanding or 
Senſes. This every one muſt acknowledge, 
who ſpeaks of debris g to remove Uneaſi- 
neſs or Pain. 


We may perhaps find, that our Deſires are 
fo far from tending always toward private 
Good, that they are oftner employ'd about 
the State of others. Nay further, we =y 
have a Propenſity toward an Event, u hic 

we neither apprehend as the Means of pri- 
val e Good, a publick Thus an Epicurean 
who denies a future State; or, one to 
whom 
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whom God revealed that he ſhould be an- Sect. x. 
nihilated, might at his very Exit deſire aa 


future Fame, from which he expected no 
Pleaſure to himſelf, nor intended any to o- 
thers. Such Deſires indeed no ſelſfſb Be- 
ing, who had the modelling of his own 
Nature, would chuſe to implant in itſelf. 
But ſince we have not this power, we muſt 
be content to be thus ** befooled into a 
++ publick Intereſt againſt our Will; ? as 
an ingenious Author expreſſes it. 


TH: Proſpect of any [ztereſt may be a 
Motive to us, to defire whatever we appre- 
bend as the Means of obtaining it. Parti- 
cularly, ** if Rewards of any kind are pro- 
++ poſed to thoſe who have virtuous Affec- 
tions, this would raiſe in us the Deſire 
of having theſe Afectionc, and would 
* incline us to uſe all means to raiſe them 
in our ſelves; puny to turn our 
Attention to all thoſe Qualities in the 
+* Derry, or our Fellows, which are na- 
turally apt to raiſe the virtuous Aﬀedi- 
ons.“ 'Thus it is, that Intereſt of any 
kind may influence us indirectly to Virtue, 
and Rewards particularly may over-ballance 
all Motives to Vice. 


TH1s may let us ſee, that the Sancti- 
ons of Rewards and Puniſhmnents, as 
* propoſed in the Goſpel, are not rendered 

= „uleleſs 
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Sect. 1. uſeleſs or unneceſſary, by ſuppoſing the 
Wyo ** virtuous Affection to be 4z/antereſied ;” 
ſince fuch AMvtztes of Intereſt, propoſed 
and attended to, mult incline every Perſon 
to deſire to have virtuous Affections, and 
to turn his Attention to every thing which 
is naturally apt to raiſe them; and muſt 
oterballance every other Mot ive of Inte- 
reſi, oppoſite to theſe Affections, which 


could incline Men to ſuppreſs or counteract 
them. 


SEC T. 
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CEC 
Of the Affections and Paſſions : The 


natural Laws of pure Affection: 
The confuled Senſations of the 
Paſſions, with their final Cauſes. 


I A FTER the general account of 
Senſations, we may conſider other 
Modifications of our Minds, conſequent 


upon theſe Perceptions, whether grateful, 
or uneaſy. The firſt which occur to any 


Proper Af 


fections are 


one are Deſire of the grateful Perceptions, -wore wang 
10n. 


and Aver ſion to the uneaſy, either for our 


ſelves or others. If we would confine the 
word Affection to theie two, which are 
entirely diſtinct from all Sex/aton, and di- 
rectly incline the Mind to Action or FVoli- 
tion of Motion, we ſhould have no e 
about the Number or Diviſion of Affection. 
But ſince, by univerſal Cuſtom, this Name 
is applied to other Modifications of the 
Mind, fuch as Foy, Sorrow, Deſpair, we 
may conſider what univerſal Diſſinction 
can be aſſigned between theſe Mod:fications, 
and the ſeveral Sexſations above-mentioned; 
and we ſhall ſcarce find any other than this, 
that we call the direct immediate Per- 
** ception of Pleaſure or Pain from the = 

c6 ent 
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«++ ſent Object or Event, the Sen ſat ion: 
But we denote by the Aﬀettion or Paſſion 
ſome other Perceptions of Pleaſure or 
«++ Pain, not directly raifed by the Preſence 


differen: «© or Operation of the Event or Object, 
from Sen- 
Eon. but by our Reflection upon, or Appre- 


Hhenſiau of their preſent or certainly fu- 
* ture Exiſtence; 1o that we are ſure that 
the Object or Event will raiſe the direct 
« Senſations in us“ In beholding a r 
lar Building we have the Sen ſation of Beau- 
ty; but upon our apprehending our {elves 
poſſeſſed of it. or that we can procure this 
lant Senſation when we pleaſe, we feel 
the Afettion of Foy When a Man has a 


Fir of the Gout, he has the painful Sen ſa- 


tion; when he is not at preſent pained, pu 
apprehends a ſudden return of it, he 
the Affection of Sorrow, which might in 
fome tenſe allo be called a Senſation. 


Ware the word Paſſion is imagined to 
denote any thing different from the Aﬀec- 
tions, it includes, beſide the Deſire or 
Aver /i51, beſide the calm Foy upon appre- 
hended Poſſeſſion of Good, or Sorrow from 
the Loſs of it, or from impending Evil, 
« a * conf#/ed Senſation either of Pleaſure 


1 — 


* Whoever would ſee ſubtile Diviſions of thoſe Senſa- 
tions, let him read Malebranche's Recherche de la Verite, 
A v. c. 3. Together with theſe Senſations there are alſo ſome 
ſtrong Propenſities diſtin from any rational Deſire : About 
which ſee Sect. 3. Art. 2. of this Treatiſe. 
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or Pain, occaſioned or attended by ſome SeR. 2. 
violent bodily Motions, which keeps WWW 
« the Mind much employed upon the 
«« preſent Affair, to the excluſion of every 
thing elſe, and prolongs or ſtrengthens 
the Aﬀection ſometimes to ſuch a de- 
*« oree, as to prevent all deliberate Reaſo- 
ning about our Conduct. 


Il. WI have little reaſon to imagine, General 
that all other Agents have ſuch confuſed v., 
Senſations accompanying their Deſires AS cular of 
we often have. Let us at from them, fe#ions or 
and conſider in what manner we ſnould H 
act upon the ſeveral Occaſions which now 
excite our Paſſions, if we had none of 
theſe Sen/ations whence our Deſires become 


paſſionate. 


THarre is a Diſtinction to be obſerved 
on this Subject, between the calm Deſire 
of Good, and Averſion to Evil, either 
** ſelfiſh or publick, as it appears to our 
* Reaſon or Neflection; and the particu- 
lar Paſſion: towards Objects immedi- 
ately preſented to ſome Senſe.” Thus 
nothing can be more diſtinct than the gene- 
ral calm Deſire of private Good of any 
kind. which alone would incline us to pur- 
ſue whatever Objects were apprehended as 
the Means of Good, and the particular 
ſelfiſh Paſſions, ſuch as Ambition, Cove - 
roufneſs, Hunger, Luft, Revenge, Anger, 

| as 


Sect. 2. a8 they 
ln like manner, our 
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ariſe n particular Occaſions. 
pan lick Defires may be 
diſtinguiſhed into the general calm Deſire 
of the Happineſs of others, or Aver ſion to 
their Miſery upon Reflection ; and the 
particular Aﬀettions or Paſſions of Love, 
Congratulation, Compaſſion , natural Af 
fection. Theſe particular Afﬀettions are 
found in many Tempers, where, thro' 
want of Reflection, the general calm De- 
fires are not found: Nay, the former may 
be ite to the latter, where they are 
found in the fame Temper. We obtain 
Command over the particular Paſſions, 


principally by ſtrengthning the general De- 


fires thro frequent Reflection, and making 
them habitual, fo as to obtain Strength ſu- 
perior to the particulas Paſſions. 


Ac Alx, the cal public De ſires may 
be conſidered as they either regard the 
Good of particular Per ſons or Societies 
«« preſented to our Senſes ; or that of ſome 
more abſtracted or general Community,. 
ſuch as a Species or Syſtem.” This latter 
fort we may call univerſal calm Bene vo- 
lence. New tis plain, that not only par- 
ticular kind Paſſions, but even calm parti- 
cular Benevolence do not always ariſe from, 
or neceſſarily preſuppoſe, the #nzver ſal 
Benevolence; both the former may be found 
in Perſons of little Reflection, where the 


be 


latter is wanting: And the former two may 
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be oppoſite to the other, where they meer Sec. 2. 
together in one Temper. So the anwver- WWW 
ſal Benevolence might be where there was 

neither of the former; as in any ſuperior 

Nature or Angel, who had no 
Intercourſe with any part of Mankind. 


Our moral Senſe, tho it approves all par- 
ticular kind Affection or Paſſion, as well 
as calm particular Benevolence abſtractly 
conſidered; yet it alſo approves the Ne- 
ſtraint or Limitation of all particular At- 
feQions or Paſſions, by the calm univer ſal 
Benevolence. To make this Deſire pre- 
valent above all particular Aﬀett ons, is the 


only fure way to obtain conftant Se/f- 4p- 
probation. 


Tat calm /elfiſþ Deſires would deter- 
mine any Agent to purſue every Object or 
Event, known either by Reaſon or prior 
Experience to be good to itielf. We need 
not imagine any innate Idea of Good in 
general, of infinite Good, or of the greateſt 
Aggregate : Much leſs need we ſuppoſe any 
 attual Inclination toward any of theſe, as 

the Cauſe or Spring of all particular De- 
fires. Tis enough to allow, that we 
are capable by enlarging, or by Abſtra- 
*+* (7z9n, of coming to theſe Ideas: That 
Ve muſt, by the Conſtitution of our 
Nature, defire any apprehended Good 
** which occurs a-part from any — — 

« T 
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Sect. 2. That of two Objects inconſiſtent with | 


i ſeems to contain the greateſt Moment of 
* Good.” So that it cannot be pronounced 
concerning any finite Good, that it ſhall 
neceſſarily engage our Purſuit; ſince the 
Agent may | os ibly have the Idea of a 
Greater, or ſee this to be inconſiſtent with 
ſome more valuable Object, or that it may 


each other, we ſhall defire that which 


= 


% 
- 


bring upon him ſome prepollent Evil. The 


certain Knowledge of any of theſe Things; 
or probable Preſumption of them, may 
ſtop the Purſuit of any finite Good. If 
this be any fort of Liberty, it muſt be al- 
lowed to be in Men, eyen by thoſe who 


maintain the Deſire or Willi to be ne- 


ceſſarily determined by the prepollent 
& Motive; ſince this very Pre ſumpt ion 
may be a prepollent Motive, eſpecially 
to thoſe, who by frequent Attention make 
the Idea of the greateſt Good always pre- 
_ to themſelves on all important Occa- 
ions. 


Tur ſame may eaſily be applied to our 
Averſion to finite Evils. 


THERE ſeems to be this Degree of 
Liberty about the Underſtanding, that tho 
the higheſt Certainty or Demonſtration does 
— engage our Aſſent, yet we can 
ſuſpend any abſolute Concluſion from pro- 
bable Arguments, until we examine 


whes 
thet 
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* our Aſſent to probable A 


ner, where there are no o 
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ther this gpm. Probability be not op- Seck. 2. 


ſite to nſtration, or ſuperior Pro. 
Babiliry on the other ſide. 


Tris may let us ſee, that tho it were 
acknowledged that Men are neceſſu 4 
determined to purſue their own Happi- 
« neſs, and to be influenced by whatever 
ollent; yet 


Motive appears to be prep 
they might be proper Subjetts of 4 Law; 
ſince the very 
they 


Szn#f7ions of the Law, if 


attend to them, may ſuggeſt a Motive 


Tg np to all others. In like manner, 


rors may be criminal, * where there 
are ſufficient Data or ObjefFrve Evi- 
„ dence for the Truth; fince no Demon- 
ſtration can lead to Error, and we can 


we have examined both Sides. Yet 
human Penalties concerning Opinions muſt 
be of little conſequence, ſince no Penalty 
can ſupply the place of Argument, or Pre- 
bability to engage our Aſſent, however 
— may as Motives determine our E- 
ion. 


I's the calm publick Deſires, in like man- 
ner, ſite Deſires, 
the greater Good of another is always 
preferred to the leis: And in the calm 


« ——— he 3 A. ————. .-av. 1 * 
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'- #6 Treat. 4. Sec. 8. 471. 6. laſt paragraph. 
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Sect. 2. unĩverſal Benevolence, the Choice is de. 


and the Number of thoſe who enjoy 
it. 

Wu the publick Deſires are oppoſite 
to the private, or ſeem to be ſo, that kind 


prevails which is /ronger or more intenſe. 


Definition» III. T x following Definitions of cer- 
tain Words uſed on this Subject, may ſhorten 
our Expreſſions ; and the Ax:oms ſubjoined 
may ſhew the manner of acting from calm 


Deſire, with Analogy to the Laws of 
Motion. 


— 


Natural 1. NATURAL God is Pleaſure: Natu- 
Good and pg} Evil is Pain. 


2. Natux aL good Objecks are thoſe which 
are apt, cither mediately or immediately to 
give Pleaſure; the former are called Advan- 


as, in like manner, give Pain. 


Abſolute, 3. ABSOLUTE Good is that which, 
conſidered with all its Concomitants and 


Conſequences, contains more Good than 
what compenſates all irs Evils. 


4- ABSOLUTE Evil, on the contrary, 


termined by the Moment of the Good, 


Zageous. Natural Evil Objects are fuch 


contains Evil which outweighs all its Good. 


5. Re- 
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Sect. 2. 


J. RnLATIVE Good or Evil, is any WW 


Good or Evil, which does not thus 
its can Concomitants or 
equences. This Diſtinction would have 
been more exactly expreſſed by the Bonum 
ſanpliciter, add Anat quid of the 
Schoolmen. 0 1 


co 
C 


> Cor. RELATIVE Good may be Ab/olute 
Evil; thus often ſenſual Pleaſures are in 
the whole pernicious: And Abſolute Good 
may be Relative Evil; thus an wnplea- 
ant Potion may recover Health 


Goop and Evil, according to the 
Per /ons whom they affect, may be divided 
into Unzver ſal, Particular and Private. 


6. UNIVERSAL Good, is what tends to Univerſal, | 


the Happineſs of the whole Sy/ters of /en- 


five Beings ; and Onzver ſat Evil is the 


* 


contrary. 


7. Pax TICuLAar Good is what tends particular, 
to the Happinels of a Part of this Syſtem : 


Particular Evil is the contrary. 


8. pavarr Good or Evil is that of Privare 
the Petſon acting. Each of theſe three 
Members may be either Ab/olute or Rela- 


true. 
D 2 Cor. 1. 
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Sect. 2. 
Cor. 1. PARTICULAR or private Good 
may poſſibly be uni ver ſal Evil: And uni 
0 ver ſal Good may be particular or private 
| Evil. The Puniſhment of a Criminal is an 
Inſtance of the latter. Of the former, per. 
there are no real Inſtances in the 
whole Adminiſtration of Nature: but there 
are ſome apparent Inſtances; ſuch as the 
Succeſs of an unjuſt Mar; or the Eſcape 
of an unrelenting Criminal. 42 


Cor. 2. Wu x particular or private 
Goods are entirely innocent toward others, 
they are un iver ſal Good. 


Compound, 9. COMPOUND good Objects or Events, 
are fuch —— Powers of ſeveral 

Goods at once. Thus, Meat may be both 
pleaſant and healthful ; an Action may give 
its Author at once the Pleaſures of the Mo. 
ral Senſe and of Flonowr. The fame is 
eaſily applicable to compound Evil. 


10. A MIXED Objef'is what contains 
at once the Powers of Good and Evil: 
3 Thus a virtuous Action may give the A- 
1 gent the Pleaſures of the Moral Senſe, and 

Pai of the external Senſes. Execution of 
JIiuſtice may give the Pleaſures of the put 
lick Senſe, and the Pains of Compaſſien to- 
ward the Sufferer. N 


11. Tux 
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Sm 


11. Tas greateſt or moſt perfet? Good 
is that whole Series, or Scheme of Events, 6 
which contains a greater Aggregate of Hap- 
pineſs in the whole, or more abſolute uni- 
verſal Good, than any other poſſible 
Scheme, after ſi all the Evils con- 
nected with each of them. 


12. An Action is good, in à moral Senſe, Moral 

when it flows from benevolent Affection, 
or Intention of abſolute Good to others. 
Men of much Reflection may actually in- 
tend univer ſal ab ſalute Good ; but with 
the common rate of Men their Virtue con- 
ſiſts in intending and purſuing particular 
abſolute G * not inconſiſtent with uni- 
verſal Good. 


13. Ax Action is morally evil, either Moral 
from Intention of abſolute Evil. univerſal, © — 
zal Men, exc ( * which is ſeldom the caſe 

Men, except in ſudden Paſſions; ) or 
m purſuit of p args or particular rela- 
= Good, which they might have known 
did tend to ani ver ſal abſolute Evil. For 


e E 
volence renders an Action 


* See 2 Treatiſe, SefF. 2. G66 > I43» 
a Treatiſe 4. ct. 6. Art. 4. 


D 3 14. Co 


Sect. 2. 
—— 
Compound. 


gener 
Laws, 


which will ariſe from it to the Agent, or the 


good or evil, from their Affections and 
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14 ComrounD moral Goodneſs is 
that to which different moral Species con- 
cur : Thus the fame Action may evidence 
Love to our Fellows, and Gratitude to Gop. 
We may in like manner underſtand compound 
moral Euil. We cannot ſuppoſe mixed 
moral Actions +. 


15- AGENTS are denominated morally 


Actions, or Attempts of Action. 


S—_— IV. Axlous, or natural Laws of calm 


Deſire. 


1. SELFISH Deſires purſue ultimately 
only the private Good of the Agent. 


2. BENEVOLENT or publick Deſires 
purſue the Good of others, accordi 


ro 
the ſeveral Syſems to which we our 
Attention, but with different 


Degrees of 
Strength. 
3. Tar. Strength either of the private 


or publick Deſire of any Event, is | 
tioned to the — Quantity of Good, | 


Perſon beloved. 


— 


+ See 2 Treatiſe, Sect. 7. At. 9. laſt Parag. 


4 MixEeD 


„ 
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Mix ED Objects are purſi 
ned with Deſire or Averſion, 
to the apprehended Exceſs of Good or 
Evil. 


5. Equal Mixtures of Good and 
Evil ſtop all Deſire or Averſion. 


6. A coMPoUND good or evil Object, 
is proſecuted or ſhunned with a Degree of 
Defire or Averſion, proportioned to the 
Sum of Good, or of Evil. 


IN computing the Quantities of Good 
or Evil, SUS or ſhun, either for 
our ſelves or others, when the Duration: 
are equal, the Moment is as the Intenſene/s - 
and when the Inten/eneſs of Pleaſure is the 
ſame, or equal, the Moment is as the Du- 
ration. 


8. Hence the Moment of Good in any 
ObjeR, is in a compound Proportion of the 


Duration and Intenſeneſ5. 


9. Tus 522 Pain, or Danger, in- 
curred by the Agent, in acquiring or retain- 
ing any Good, is to be ſubtracted from the 
Sum of the Good. So the Pleaſures which 
attend or flow from the means of 2 
lent Evil, are to be ſubtracted, to the 
abſolute Quantity. 
D4 10. THE 
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10. TRE Ratio of the Hazard of ac 
quiring or retaining any Good muſt be mul. ; 
tiplied into the Moment of the Good; ſo | 
allo the Hazard of avoiding any Evil is to | 
be multiplied into the Moment of it, to | 
fiad its comparative value. 


Cor. HEXCE it is, that the ſmalleſt cer- 
tain Good may raiſe ſtronger Deſire than 
the greateſt Good, if the *Uncertainty of 
the latter ſurpaſs that of the former, in a 
greater Ratio than that of the greater to 
the leſs. Thus Men content themſelves 
in all Affairs with /maller, but more pro- 
_ bably ſucceſsful Purſuits, quitting thoſe of 
greater Moment but 4% Probability. 


11, To an nmortal Nature it is indif- 
ferent in what part of its Duration it enjoys 
a Good limited in Duration, if its Senſe 
equally acute in all parts of its Exiſtence; 
and the Enjoyment of this Good excludes 
not the Enjoy ment of other Goods, at one 
time more than another. The ſame may 
be applied to the Suffering of Evil, limited 
in Duration. | | 


12. Bur if the Duration of the Good be 
infinite, the Earlineſs of Commencement 
increaſes the Moment, as finite added to 
infinite, ſurpaſſe es infinite alone. 
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Se. 2. 

13. To Beings of limited certain Du 
6 ration, Axiom 12. may be applied. when 
the Duration of the Good would not ſur- 
paſs the Exiſtence of the Poſſeſſor, aſter 
the Time of its Commencement. 


14+ To Beings of limited uncertain 
Duration, the Earlineſs of Commencement 
increaſes the Moment of any Good, ac- 
cording to the Hazard of the Poſſeſſor's 
Duration. This may, perhaps, account for 
what ſome alledg to be a natural Diſpoſe- 
tion of our Minds, even previous to any 
Reflection on the Uncertainty of Life, vi. 
that we are ſo conſtituted, as to deſire more 
ardently the zearer Enjoyments than the 
more diſtant, tho of equal Moment in 
— and as certainly to be obtained 
by us. 


15. The Removal of Pain has always 
the Notion of Good, and ſollicits us more 
importunately : Its Moment is the ſame 
way computed by Iaten ſene ſi and Dura- 
tion, and affected by the Hazard and by 
the Uncertainty of our Exiſtence. 


THESE are the general Ways of com- 
puting the Quantities of Good in any Object 
or Event, whether we are purſuing our 
own private Good from ſelfiſh Deſires, 


3 


Or 


the 
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Sect. 2. the Good of others from publick Affections 
Concerning theſe latter we may obſerve, 


16. THAT our Deſires toward publick 
Good are, when other Circumiſtances are e. 


qual, proportioned to the Moment of the 
Goods themſelves. 


17. Ou x publick Deſires of any Events, 
are proportioned to the Number of Perſons 
to whom the good Event ſhall extend, when 
the Moments and other Circumſtances are 
equal. 


18. Wazx the Moments themſelves, 
and Numbers of Enjoyers are equal, our 
Deſire is proportioned to the Strength or 


Nearne/5 of the Ties or Attachments to 
the Perſons. 


19. WuxN all other Circumſtances are 
equal, our Deſires are proportional to 
the apprehended Moral Excellence of the 
Perſons. 


20. IN general, the Strength of pub- 
lick Defire is in a Compound Ratio of 
the Quantity of the Good itſelf, and the 
Number, Attachment, and Dignity of the 
Perlons. 


Taz sg ſeem to be the general Laws, 
according to which our Deſires ariſe. Our 
| Senſes 
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Senſes conſtitute Objects, Events or Sed. 2. 
Actions good ; and we have Power to 
«+« reaſon, reflect and compare the ſeveral 

„ Goods, and to find out the proper and 

«« effectual Means of obtaining . greateſt 

for our ſelves or others, ſo as not to be 

led afide by every Appearance of rela- 
five or particular Good.” 


V. Ir it be granted, that we have im- n 
planted in our Nature the ſeveral Deſires,” 
above-mentioned, let us next inquire ** in- 4fiction. 
* to what State we would incline to bring 
our ſelves, upon the ſeveral Accidents 
« which now raiſe our Paſſions; ſuppoſing 
that we had the Choice of our own State 
entirely, and were not, by the Frame of 
our Nature, ſubjected to certain Ser/a- 


*« 7:0us5, independently of our Volition.” 


Ir it ſeems too raſh to aſſert a Diſtin- 
ction between Affections and Paſſions, or 
that Deſire may ſubſiſt without any ane ſi- 
nc d, ſince perhaps we are never conſcious 
of any Deſire abſolutely free from all un- 
eaſineſs; let it be conſidered, that the 
fimple Idea of Deſrre is different from 
that of Pain of any kind. or from any 
*© Senſation whatſoever: Nor is there any 
other Argument for their Identity than 
** this, that they occur to us at once: 
But this Argument is inconcluſive, other- 

*+« wiſe 
2 


Sea. 2 wiſe it would 
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prove Colour and Figure 


to be the ſame, or Iaciſion and Pain. 


THERE is a middle State of our Minds, 
when we are not in the purſuit of any 
import ant God, nor know of any great 
Indigence of thoſe we love. In this State, 
when any ſmaller pofitive Good to our 
ſelves or our Friend is apprehended to be 
in our power, We may reſolutely deſire and 
pur ſue it, without any conſiderable Sen. 
tion of Pain or Uneaſinels. Some Tem- 

rs ſeem to have as ſtrong Deſeres as any, 

y the Conſtancy and Vigor of their Pur. 
ſuits, either of publick or private Good; 
and yet give {mall Evidence of any wnea/y 
Sen ſation. This is obſervable in ſome ſe- 
date Men, who ſeem no way inferior in 
Strength of Deſire to others: Nay, if we 
conſult our ſelves, and not the common 
Syſtems, we ſhall perhaps find, that the 
„ nobleſt Deſire in our Nature, that of 
tiver ſal Happineſs, is — calm, 
and wholly free from any confuſed unea- 
« ſy Senfation:” 2 in ſome warm 
Tempers, who, by a lively Imagination, and 
frequent Attention to general Ideas, raiſe 
ſomerhing of Paſſion even toward unter- 
al Nature *. Vea, further, Deſire may be 
as ſtrong as poſſible toward a certainly fu- 


* See Marcus Aurelius, in many places. 
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ture Event, the fixed Time of its Exiſtence Seq. 2. 
being alſo known, and yet we are not con. 


ſcious of any Pain attending fuch Deſires. 
But tho this ſhould not be granted to be Fact 
with Men, yet the Difference of the Ideas 
of Deſire and Pain, may give ſufficient ground 
for abſtracting them; and for our making 
the Suppoſition of their being ſeparated. 


Ur o this Suppoſition then, when any 
Object was deſired, if we found it diſicult 
or uncertain to be obtained, but worthy of 
all the Labour it would coſt; we would 
ſet about it with Diligence, but would 
never chuſe to bring upon our ſelves any 
painful Senſation accompanyingour Deſire, 
nor to increaſe our Toil by Anxiety. W hat- 
ever Satisfaction we had in our State before 
the Proſpect of this additional Good, we 
ſhould continue to enjoy ir while this Good 
was in ſuſpenſe ; and if we found it unat- 
tainable, we ſhould be juſt as we were be- 
fore : And we ſhould never chute to bring 
upon our ſelves thoſe Frertizgs which now 
FF any ariſe from D iſappointments. 

n Opinion of any impending Evil, we 
ſhould deſire and of el Sia oy. prevent 
it, but ſhould never voluntarily bring upon 
our ſelves the uneaſy Senfation of Fear. 
which now naturally anticipates our Miſery, 
and gives us a Foretaſte of it, more un- 
grateful ſometimes than the Suffering itſelf. 


If the Evil did befal us, we ſhould never 
155 | chuſe 
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Sect. 2. chuſe to increaſe it, by the Senſations or 
WV'V Sorrow or Deſpair ; we ſhould conſidet 


what was the Sum of Good remaining in 
our State, after ſubtracting this Evil; and 
ſhould enjoy our ſelves as well as a Being, 
who had never known greater Good, not 
enjoyed greater Pleaſure, than the ab/0/ute 
Good yet remaining with us; or 14 we 
ſhould purſue ſome other attainable Good. 
_ like manner, did our State and the 

od:fications of our Mind depend upon our 
Choice, ſhould we be affected upon hs ap- 
prehended Approach of Good or Evil, to 
thoſe whom we love; we ſhould have 4e. 
ſires of obtaining the one for them, and 
of defending them from the other, accom- 
panied with no zxeaſy Senſations. We do 
indeed find in fact, that our ſtronger Deſires, 
whether private or publick, are accompa 


nied with aneaſ Jen ſat ions; but theſe. 


Senſations do not ſeem the neceſſary Ne- 


falt of the Deſire itſelf: They depend up- 


on the preſent Conſtitution £4 Nature, 
which might poſſibly have otherwiſe 
ordered. And in fact we find a con | 
ble Diverſity of Tempers in this matter; 
fome /edate Tempers equally defiring either 
publick or private Good with the more 
paſſionate Tempers ; but without that De- 
gree of Ferment, Confuſion, and Pam, 
which attend the fame Deſires in the Pa/- 
ſeonate. e _ 3 
= s 


t 
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% Sect. 2. 
Ac coxbix s to the preſent Conſtitu VV 
tion of our Nature, we find that the Mo- 
difications or Paſſions of our Mind, are 
very different from thoſe which we would 


chuſe to — our ſelves, u their 
ſeveral Occa + up The Proſpect « of an 
conſiderable Good for our ſelves, or tho 
we love, raiſes Defire ; and this Defire is 
accompanied with uneaſy confuſed Senſa- 
tions, which often occaſion Fretfulneſ5, 
Anxiety, and Impatience. We find vi- 
olent Motions in our Bodies; and are 
often made unfit for ſerious Deliberation 
about the Means of obtaining the Good 
defired. When it is firſt obtained, we find 
violent confuſed Sen ſat ions of Foy, beyond 
the Proportion of the Good itſelf, or its 
Moment to our Happineſs. If we are 
diſappointed, we feel a Senſation of Sorrow 
and Dejection, which is often entirel 
uſeleſs to our preſent State. Forefeen Evits 
are antedated by painful Senfations of Fear ; 
and Reflection, attended with Senfations 
of Sorrow, gives a tedious Exiſtence to 
tranſitory Misfortunes. Our publick De- 
fires are in the ſame manner accompanied 
with painful Senfations. The Preſence or 
Suſpence of Good or Evil 0 others, is 
made the Occaſion of the like confuſed 
Senſations. A little Reflection will ſhew, 
that none of theſe Senſations depend upon 
— ACT ITO, 
0 
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Sect. 2. F our Nature, however we may regulate 
or moderate them. . 


Sen. 


The Neceſ- VI. LE T us then examine for what 


% Purpoſe our Nature was fo conſtituted, 
that Senſations do thus neceſſarily ariſe 
in us. Would not thoſe firſt /orts of 
Senſations, by which we apprehend Good 
and Evil ia the Objects themſelves, bave 
been ſufficient, along with our Neaſon and 
pure Deſires, without thoſe Senſations at- 
tending the very Deſires themſelves, for 


Sen ſat ions which attend our Reflection 
upon the Preſence, Abſence, or Approach 
of Good or Evil? 


Tux common Anſwer, that they 
are given to us as uſeful Incitements or 
«c 92 


rs to Action, by which we are 


* rouled more effc 


than a calm pure De/re of Good, and 
Averſion to Evil would do, without theſe 
confuſed Senlations? Say they. we are 
«* ayerle to Labour; we are apt to be 
* hurried away by Avocations of Curio- 
«« /ityor Mirth; we are often ſo indolent 
* and ayerſe to the vigorous Uſe of our 
«« Powers, that we ſhould neglect our 


true. Intereſt without theſe ſolliciting 
88 | „% Sen- 


* 
5. * 
= 
* 5 
*. 
2 
A 
2. 
* 


which they are called Paſſions, or thoſe 


to promote our 
private Good, or that of the Public, 
is too general and undetermined. What 

need is there for roufing us to Action. more 


1 

* 

F 
* 
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« Senſations.” But may it not be anſwer- Sect. 2. 


ed, that if Labour vigo 
our Powers be attended with Uneaſine ſi 
or Pain, why ſhould not this be brought 
into the Account? The Purſuit of a ſmall 
Good by great Toil is really fooliſh; vi- 
olent Labour may be as pernicious as any 
thing elſe: Why ſhould we be excited to 
any ancaſ Labour, except for prepollent 
Good? And, when the Good is prepollent, 
what need of any further Incitement than 
the calm Deſire of it? The ſame may be 
ſaid of the Avocations of Curiſity or 
Mirth; if their abſolute Pleaſures be 
greater than that of the good from which 
they divert us, why ſhould we not be 
diverted from it ? If not, then the rea/ 
Moment of the Good propoſed is ſufficient 
to engage our Purſuit of it, in Oppoſition 
to our Curioſity or Mirth. 


Ir indeed our 71 2 Labour, or 
our Propenſity to Mirt accompanied 
with ＋⏑ then it was neceſſa- 
ry that other Deſires ſhould be attended 
with like Senfations, that ſo a Ballance 
might be preſerved. So if we have confuſed 
Senſation ſtrengthning and fixing our pri- 


vate Deſires, the like Senſation joined to 
public Aﬀettions is neceſſary, leſt the 


former Defires ſhould wholly engroſs our 
Minds : If weight be caſt into one Scale, 
as much muſt be put into the other to pre- 

; E ſerve 


rous Uſe of WWW 
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qnilibrinm. But the firſt 


Wy ſtioon is, ** whence aroſe the Neceſſity of 


% fach additional Incitements on eithe: 
« fide?” 


Ir muſt be very difficult for Beings of 
ſuch imperfet Knowl 


edge as we are, to 
anſwer ſuch Queſtions: we know very 
little of the Conſtitution of Nature, ot 
what may be neceſſary for the Perfection 
of the whole. The Author of Nature ha 
pronuny formed many active Beings, whole 

fires are not attended with confuſed Sen- 
ſations, raiſing them into Paſſions like to 
ours. There is probably an infinite Vari. 
ety of Beings, of all poſſible Degrees, in 
which the Sum of Happineſs exceeds that 
of Miſery. We know that our State is 
abſolutely Good, notwithſtanding a conf» 
derable Mixture of Evil. The Goodneſs 
of the great Author of Nature a 
even in producing the inferior Natures, 
atop their State in the whole be abſo- 

ely Good: Since we may probably con- 
clude*, that there are in * Univerſe as 
many Species of ſuperior Natures, as was 
conſiſtent with 3 perfect State of 
the whole. This is the Thought ſo much 
inſiſted upon by Simplicins, that the uni- 


OO ——_—_ 


* See Simplicins on Epiffetus, Cap. 24. And the Arch 
— Dublin, de Origine Mali, above all others on this 


verſal 


2 
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verſal Cauſe muſt produce H, as well as Sect. 2. 
a Nin, I lg. We know not if this www 
Globe be a fit Place for the Habitation of 


Natures ſuperior to ours: If not, it muſt 
certainly be in the whole better that it ſhould 
have its imperfect Inhabitants, whole State 
is abſolutely Good, than that it ſhould be 
deſolate. 


ALL then which we can expect to do 
in this Matter, is only to ſhew, that ** thele 
*« confuſed Senſations are neceſſary to ſuch 
+ Natures as we are in other reſpects : Par- 
* ticularly that Beings of ſuch Degrees of 
+ Underſtanding, and ſuch Avenues to 
„ Know as we have, muſt need theſe 
% additional Forces, which we call Paf- 
«« fions, beſide the firſt Sen ſat ions by which 
Objects are conſtituted Good or Evil, 
and the pure Deſire or Aver/ion ariſing 
from — or Apprehenſion of Good 
«6 Or E 1122 


Now our Neaſon, or Knowledge of the From the 
Relations of external Things to our Bodies, 4p. 26 
is ſo inconſiderable, that it is generally bade 
ſome pleaſant Senſation which teaches us 4, 
what tends to their Preſervation ; and ſome 1d . 
painful Senſation which ſhews what is per- /ations of 


nicious. Nor is this Inſtruction ſufficient ; bei. 


we need allo to be directed when our Bo- 


dies want ſupplies of Nouriſhmenrt ; to this 
our Reaſon could not extend: Here then 
| 3 ap- 
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Sect. 2. appears the firſt Neceſſity of uneaſy Senſa. 
tion, preceding Deſire, and continuing to 


accompany it when it is raiſed. 


AGAIN, our Bodies could not be pre. 
ſerved without a Senſe of Pain, connected 
with Inciſious, Bruzſes, or violent L. 
bour, or whatcver elſe tends to deſtroy any 
=_ of their Mechaniſm ; ſince our Know. 
edge does not extend fo far, as to judge 
in time what would be pernicious to it: 
And yet, without a great deal of human 
Labour, and many — this Earth 
could not ſupport the tenth Part of its In- 
habitants. Our Nature therefore required 
a Senſation, accompanying its Deſires of 
the Means of Preſervation, capable to 
ſurmount the Uneaſineſs of Labour - this 
we have in the Pains or Uneaſineſs accom- 
panying the Deſires of Food. 


IN like manner, the Propagation of A. 
nimals is a Myſtery to their Reaſon, but 
eaſy to their In/t;nf?. An Offspring of 
ſuch Creatures as Men are, could not be 
preſerved without perpetual Labour and 
Care; which we find could not be expected 


from the more general Ties of Beucvolence. 
Here then again appears the Neceſſity of 
ſtrengthning the r or natural Afﬀec- 
tion, with ſtrong Senſations, or Pains of 
Deſire, ſufficient to counter-ballance the 
Pains of Labcur, and the Senſations of the 
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ſelfiſh Appetites; ſince Parents muſt oſten Sect. 2. 


check and diſappoint their own Appetites, '—"WWV 


to gratify thoſe of their Children. 


„Wu a Neceſſity of joining ſtrong 
«« Senfations to one Claſs of Defires ap- 


«« pears, there muſt appear a like Neceſſit 

" of ſtrengthniog the reſt by like Senf2- 
tions, to keep a juſt Ballance.” We know, 
for inſtance, that the Pleaſures of the Ima- 
gination tend much to the Happineſs of 
Mankind: the Deſires of them therefore 
muſt have the like Sen /at:ons aſſiſting them, 
to prevent our indulging a naſty folitary 
Luxury. The Happineis of human Life 
cannot be promoted without Society and 
mutual Aid, even beyond a Family; our 
publick Afettions mult therefore be ſtrength- 
ned as well as the private, to keep a Bal. 
lance ; ſo muſt alſo our Deſires of Y:rtue 
and Honour. Anger. which ſome have 
thought an uſeleſs Paſſion, is really as ne- 
ceſſary as the reſt ; ſince Mens Intereſts 
often ſeem ro interfere with each other; 
and they are thereby led from Self-Love to 
do the worſt Iujuries to their Fellows, 
There could not therefore be a wiſer Con- 
trivance to reſtrain Injuries, than to make 
every mortal ſome way formidable to an 
unjuſt Invader, by ſuch a violent Paſſion. 


We need not have recourle to a Prome.- 


cheus in this matter, with the old Poets: 


E 3 they 
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preſerved, 
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Sect 2. they might have aſcribed it to their Op. 
tums Maximus. 


In ſani Leonts, 


Vim Stomac ho appoſuiſſe naſtro. 


VII. Wir n this Ballance of publick Paſ- 
ſions againſt the private, with our Paſſions 
roward Honour and Virtue, we find that 
human Nature may be as really amiable in 
its low Sphere, as ſuperior Natures endow. 
ed with higher Reaſon, and influenced only 
by pure Deſires; provided we vigoroufly 
exerciſe the Powers we have in keeping 
this Ballance of Affections, and checking 
any Paſſion which grows ſo violent, as to 
be inconſiſtent with the publick Good. If 
we have fclfith Paſſions for our own Pre- 
ſervation, we have allo publick Paſſions, 
which may engage us into vigorous and la- 
borious Services to Offspring, Friends , 
Communities, Countries. Compaſſion will 
engage us to ſuccour the diſtreſſed, even 
with our private Lofs or Danger. An Ab» 
horrence of the injurious, and Love to- 
ward the injured, with a Senſe of Virtue, 
and Honour, can make us deſpiſe Labour, 
Expence, Wounds and Death. 


TRE Senſations of Joy or Sorrow, 


upon the Succeſs or Diſappointment of any 
Purſuit, either publick or private, have di- 


rectly the Effet of Rewards or Puniſh- 


ments, 
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aft Negligence. The Moment of every 
vent is thereby increaſed : as much as 
the Senſations of Sorrow add to our Miſery, 
ſo much thoſe of Foy add to our Happi- 
1010 Nay, ſince we have ſome conſide- 

e Power over our Deſires, as ſhall be 
explained hereafter, we may probably, by 
Conduct, obtain more frequent 'P/ea- 


fares of Foy upon our Succels, than Pains 


of Sorrow upon Diſappointment. 


'Tis true indeed, that there are few — Bal- 
Tempers to be found, wherein theſe Sen- re. 


ſations of the ſeveral Paſſions are in ſuch 
2 Ballance, as in all caſes to leave the Mind 
ia a proper State, for conſidering the Im- 


Senfations of Anger in ſome Tempers are 
violent above their proportion; thoſe of 
Ambition, Avarice, deſire of ſenſual Plea- 
ſure, and even of natural Affection, in 
ſeveral Diſpoſitions, poſſeſs the Mind too 
much, and make it incapable of attending 
to any thing elſe. Scarce any one Temper 
is always conſtant and uniform in its Paſ- 
ſions. The beſt State of human Nature 
— might require a 8 of Paſ- 

us and Inclinations, for the different Oc- 
cupations neceſſary for the whole: But the 
Diſorder ſeems to be much greater than is 


E 4 re- 


portance of every Action or Event. The 
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ments, to excite us to act with the utmoſt Sect. 2. 
Vigor, either for our own Advantage, or 
that of others, for the future, and to puniſh 
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Paſſians. 


Sect. 2. 
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requiſite for this End. Cuſtom, Education, 
WYVV Habits, and Company, may often contribute 


much to this Diſorder, however its Origj. 
nal may be aſcribed to ſome more univerſal 
Cauſe. Bur it is not ſo great, but that hu. 
man Life is ſtill a deſirable State,. having a 
ſuperiority of Goodneſs and Happineſs. Nor, 
if we apply our ſelves to it, does it hinder 
us from diſcerning that juſt Balance and 
Oeconomy, which would conſtitute the moſt 
happy Stare of each Perſon, and promote 
the greateſt Good in the whole. 


Diſpopei- LET Phyſicians or Anatomiſts explain 


ons to ſome 
particular 


the ſeveral Motions in the Flzzds or Solide 
of the Body, which accompany any Paſſion; 
or the Temperaments of Body which either 
make Men prone to any Paſſion, or are 
brought upon us by the long Continuance, 
or frequent Returns of it. Tis only to 
our Purpoſe in general to obſerve, ** that 
probably certain Morzons in the Body 
do accompany every Paſſion by a fixed 
Law of Nature, and alternately, that 
«© Temperament which is apt to receive or 
«« prolong theſe Motions in the Body, does 


influence our Paſſions to heighten or 


* prolong them.” Thus a certain Tempe- 
rament may be brought upon the Body, 
by its being frequently put into Motion by 


the Paſſions of Anger, Joy, Love, or 


Sorrow ; and the Continuance of this Tem- 


perament ſhall make Men prone to the ſe- 
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in an uneaſy State, even when we are not 
reflecting on the particular Occaſion of our 
Paſſion. During this State, every trifle 
ſhall be apt to provoke or deject us. On 
the contrary, after good Succeſs, after ſtrong 
friendly Paſſions, or a State of Mirth, ſome 
conſiderable Injuries or Loſſes, which at 
other times would have affected us very 
much, ſhall be overlooked, or meekly re- 
ceived, or at moſt but ſlightly reſented; per- 
haps becauſe our Bodies are not fit eaſily 
to receive theſe Mot:zons which are conſti- 
tuted the Occaſion of the uneaſy Senſa- 
tions of Anger. This Dzver/ity of Tem- 
* every one has felt, who reflects on him- 
elf at different Times. In ſome T 


it will a 
only Seat of theſe Habits, or the Occaſion 
rather of theſe Diſpoſſt ions, be in the Body; 
or whether the Soul itſelf does not, by fre- 
quent Returns of any Paſſion, acquire ſome 
greater Diſpoſition to receive and retain it 
again, let thoſe determine, who ſufficiently 
underſtand the Nature of either the one or 
the other. 


empers 
like Madne/5. Whether the 


357 


veral Paſſions for the future. We find our Sect. 2. 
ſelves after a long Fit of Anger or Sorrow, WWW 
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Ser. 


Particular Droifions of the Aﬀec. 
tions and Paſſions. 


IT Nature of any Language has 
conſiderable Influence upon Mens 
Reatonings on all Subjects, making them 


oſten take all thoſe Ideas which are ed 
by the ſame Word to be the ſame; and on 
the other hand, to look upon different 
Words as denoting different Ideas. We 
ſhall find that this Identity of Names has 
occaſioned much confuſion in Treatiſes of 
the Paſſions; while ſome have made larger, 
and ſome ſmaller Collections of Names, 
and have given the Explications of them as 
an Account of the Paſſions. 


Wl „bi, Cerro, in the Fourth Book of Tu/- 
. fon of culan Queſtions, 2 from the Stoicks, 
14 this general Diviſion of the Paſſtons : 


Firſt, into Love and Hatred, according as 
the Object is good or evil; and then ſubdi- 
vides each, according as the Object is pre- 
ſent or expected. About Good we have 
theſe two, Libido © Laxtitia, Deſire and 
Joy: About Evil we have likewiſe two, 
Metus & Acgritudo, Fear and Sorrow, 
To this general Diviſion he ſubjoins _ 
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Subdruiſions of each of theſe four Paſſions ; SeQ. z. 
they had WW 


according as in the Latin Tongue 
different Names for the ſeveral ces of 
theſe Paſſions, or for the ſame Paſſion em- 
ployed upon different Objects. A Writer 
of Lexicons would probably get the moſt 
preciſe Meanings of the Lam Names in 
that Book; nor would it be uſeleſs in con- 


ſidering the Nature of them. 


Tun Schoolmen, as their Fund of Lan- 
guage was much ſmaller, have nat ſo full 
Enumerations of them. going no further 


than their admired Aitor le. 


I. TIs that the thoughtful M A- 
LE BRANCHE did not conſider, that De- 
«« /ire and Aver ſion are obviauſly different 
from the other Modifications called Pa/- 
„ ſcons ; that theſe two directly lead to 
* Action, or the Volition of Motion, 
and are wholly diſtinct from all fort of 
*+« Senfation.? Whereas Joy and Sorrow 
are only a fort of Sentations; and other 
Affections diſſer from Senſations only, by 
including Deſire or Averfion, or their cor- 
reſpondent Propenfities : So that Deſire 
and Auer, /iox are the only pure Affections 
in the ſtricteſt Senſe. 


Ir, indeed, we confine the Word Sen/a-Sen/ation 
tion to the immediate Perceptions 


Pleaſure and Pain, upon the 
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Sect. 3. ſence or Operation of any Object or E. 
vent, which are occaſioned by ſome 


*« Impreſſion on our Bodies; then we 
may denote by the Word Affection, thoſe 
Pleaſures or Pains not thus excited, but 
«« reſulting from ſome Reflection upon, or 
++ Opinion of our Poſſeſſion of any Ad- 
„vantage, or from a certain Proſpect of 
future pleaſant Senſations on the one 
„% hand, or from a like Reflection or Prof 
«« ped7 of evil or painful Senſations on the 
other, either to our ſelves or others.” 


Wu more violent confuſed Sen ſa- 
tions ariſe with the Affection, and are at- 
tended with. or prolonged by bodily Mo- 
tions, we call the whole by the Name of 
Paſſion, eſpecially when accompanied with 
ſome natural Propenſities, ta be hereaſter 
explained. 


Ir this uſe of theſe Words be allowed, 
the Diviſion of MaLEBRANCH E is very 
natural. Good Objects excite Love; evil 
Objects Hatred each of theſe is ſubdivi- 
ded, as the Object is preſent and certain, 
or doubtfully expected, or certainly re- 
moved. To theſe three Circumſtances cor- 
reſpond three Modifications of the original 


Aﬀedions; viz. Foy, Deſire and Sorrow, 
Good preſent, raiſes Joy of Love, or Love 
of Joy: Good in ſuſpenſe, the Love of 
Dejre; Good loſt, Love of Sarrow. Evil 
preſent, 
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ent, raiſes Averſion of Sorrow; Evil Sed. 3. 
expected. Aver ſion or Hatred of Deſire ; WWW 
and Evil removed, Aver ſion of Foy. The 
Joy of Love, and the Joy of Hatred, will 
poſſibly be found nearly the fame fort of 
Senſations, tho upon different Occaſions ; 
the ſame may be ſaid of the Sorrow of 


Love, and the Sorrow of Averſion : and 


thus this Diviſion will amount to the ſame 
with that of the Stoicks. 


PERHAPS it may be more eaſy to con- Pere 424 
ceive our Aﬀettions and Paſſions in this 
manner. The Apprehenſion of Good, 
either to our ſelves or others, as attainable, 
raiſes Deſire : The like Apprehenſion of 
Evil, or of the Loſs of Good, raiſes A. 
verſe,n, or Deſire of removing or prevent- 
ing it. Theſe two are the proper Afec- 
tions, diſtin from all Sen ſat ion: We may 
call both Deſires if we pleaſe. The Re- Joy an4 
flection upon the Preſence or certain Futu- . 


rity of any Good, raiſes the Senſation of 


Joy, which is diſtinct from thoſe immedi- 
ate Senſations which arite from the Object 
itſelf. A like Senfation is raiſed, when we 
reflect upon the Removal or Prevention of 
Evil which once threatned our ſelves or 
others. The Reflection upon the Preſence 
of Evil, or the certain Proſpect of it, or 
of the Loſs of Good, is the Occaſion of 
the Senſation of Sorrow, diſtin _ 
rao 
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SeQ. 3. thoſe immediate Senſations ariſing from the 
WYV Objects or Events themſel ves. 


Afettons THESE Afﬀections, viz. Deſire, A. 
may be d yer fron, Joy and Sorrow, we may, after 


Singuiſhed N 1 
om Pag. MALEBRANCHE, Call piritaal or pure 
— F Afettions ; becauſe the irit, were 


ere 
it ſubject to any Evil, might be e of 
them. Bur beſide e Adden vid 
ſeem to ariſe neceſſarily from a rational 
Apprehenſion of Good or Evil, there are 
in our Nature violent confuſed Senſations, 
connected with bodily Motions, from which 
our Affection are denominated Paſſions. 


Aﬀectios WE may further obſerve ſomething in 
— Nature, determini 


us very frequent! 

fening to Action, diſtin@t both ow S, — 
, and Deſire; oy Deſire we mean a diſtin 

; Inclination to ſomething apprehended as 
Good either publick or private, or as the 
Means of avoiding Evil: vi. a certain Pro- 
pen/ity of Inflint? to Objects and Actions, 
without any Conception of them as Good, 
or as the Means of preventing Evil. Theſe 
Objects or Actions are generally, tho not 
always, in effect the Mears of ſome Good; 
but we are determined to them even without 
this Conception of them. Thus, as we 


obſerved above *, the Propenſity to Fame 


5% 


ct. 1. near the End. 
may 
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could be the Object of a diſtint Deſire. 
Our particular Affection: have generally 
ſome of theſe Propen/ities accompanying 
them; but theſe Propenſities are ſometimes 
without the Aﬀeions or diſtinct Deſires, 
and have a ſtronger Influence upon the Ge- 
nerality of Men, than the Affections could 
have alone. Thus in Anger, belide the 
Intention of removing the uneaſy Senſation 
from the Injury received ; beſide the De- 
fire of obtaining a Reparation of it, and 
Security for the furure, which are ſome 
ſort of Goods intended by Men when they 
are calm, as well as during the Paſſion, 
there is in the paſſionate Perſon a Propenſt- 
ty to occaſion M:/ez7y to the Offender, a 
Determination to Violence, even where 
there is no Intention of any Good to be 
obtained, or Evil avoided by this Violence. 
And *tis principally this Propenſity which 


we denote by the Name Anger, tho other Ager. 


Deſires often accompany it. 


So alſo our Preſence with the diſtreſſed 
is generally neceſſary to their relief; and 
yet when we have no Hopes nor Intention 
of relieving them, we ſhall find a Propen- 
ſity to run to ſuch les of Pity. Thus 
allo, beſide the calm Deſire of the Happi- 
neſs of a Perſon beloved, we have a ſtrong 
Propenſity to their Company, to the very 

SI | Sight 


may continue after one has loſt all notion Set. 3. 
of Good, either publick or private, which 
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Love and 
Hatred. 
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. Szght of them, without any Conſideration 
of it as a Happineſs either to our ſelyeg 


or to the Perſon beloved. The ſudden Ap. 
pearance of great Danger, determines ug 
ro ſhriek out or fly, before we can 
have any diſtinct Deſires, or any Conſide- 
ration that a Shriek or Flight are proper 
means of Relief. Theſe Propenſities, a. 
long with the Senſations above- mentioned 
when they occur without rational Deſire, 
we may call Paſſions, and when they hap. 
pen along with Deſires, denominate them 


paſſionate. This part of our Conſtitution 


is as intelligible as many others univerſally 
obſerved and acknowledged; ſuch as theſe, 
that Danger of falling makes us ſtretch out 
our Arms; noiſe makes us wink; that 2 
Child is determined to ſuck; many other 
Animals to riſe up and walk; ſome to run 
into Water, before they can have any No- 
tion of Good to be obtained, or Evil 
avoided by theſe means. 


Ir may perhaps be convenient to con- 
fine Love and Hatred to our Sentiments 
toward Moral Agents; Love denoting 
** Deſire of the Happineſs of another, 
«« generally attended with ſome Appro- 
% bation of him as innocent at leaſt, or 
being of a mixed Character, where Good 
is generally 2 :” And Hatred 
«« denoting Diſapprobation by our Jer ſe, 


„ with the Abſence of Deſire of their 
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« Happineſs.” Benevolence may denote Sect. 3. 
only the Deſire of another's Happineſs ;? WWW 
— Malice, the Deſire of their Miſery,“ 
abſtractly from any Approbation or Con- 
demnation by our Moral Senſe. This fort 

of Malice is never found in our Nature, 

when we are not tranſported with Paſſion. 

The Propenſities of Anger and Envy have 
ſome Relemblance of it; yet Envy is not 

an ultimate Deſire of another's Miſery, but 

only a ſubordinate Deſire of it, as the 

Means of advancing our ſelves, or ſome 
Perſon more beloved than the Perſon en- 

vied. 


FEAR, as far as it is an Afection, and Fear. 
not an undeſigning Propenſity, is a Mix- 
« ture of Jorrow and Aver ſian, when we 
apprehend the Probability of Evil, or 
*+ the Loſs of Good befalling our ſelves, or 
** thoſe we love: There is more or leſs 
of Sorrow, according to the apprehended 
Degrees of Probability. Hope, if it be ze. 
any way an Affection, and not an Opinion, 
is a Mixture of Deſire and Foy, upon 
the probability of obtaining Good, and 
** avoiding Evil.” Both theſe Paſſions may 
have ſome Propenſities and Senſations at- 
tending them, diſtinct from thoſe of the 
other Aﬀections. 


TH E confuſed Uſe of the Names, Love, c 
Hatred, Joy, Sorrow, Delight, has mow Names. 
F ome 


reer eee 
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Sect. 3. ſome of the moſt important Diſtinctions of 
dur Aﬀections and Paſſions. to be over 
looked. No Modifications of Mind ca 
be more different from each other, than x 
private Deſire, and a lick ; yet both 
are called Love. The of Money, for 
Inſtance, and the Love of a generow 
Character, or a Friend: The Love of « 
fine Seat, and the Love of a Child. lu 
like manner, what can be more different 
than the Sorrow for a Loſs befallen ow 
felves, and Sorrow for the Death of a 
Friend? Of this Men muſt convince them. 
{elves by Reflection. 


THERE is alſo a conſiderable Difference 
even among the /e/fſh Paſſions, which beat 
eneral Name, according to the 
er which conſtitute the Ob- 
good or evil. Thus the Deſire of 


the 
different 
jets 
Honour, and the Deſire of Wealth, art 
certainly very different forts of Aﬀections, 


and ac ied with different Senfations : 
The Sorrow in like manner for our Loſs by 
a Shipwreck, and our Sorrow for having 
done a baſe Action, or Remorſe : Sorrow 
for our being ſubject to the Cont or Stone, 
and Sorrow for our being de/Þ:/ed and con- 
demned, or Shame Sorrow for the Da- 
mage done by a Fire, and that Sorrow 
which ariſes upon an apprehended Injury 
from a Partner, or any other of our Fel- 
lows, which we call Anger, Where we 
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get ſome ſpecial diſtinct Names, we more Sect. 3. 
eaſily acknowledge a Difference, as it may 
in Shame and Anger ; but had we 

other Names , priated in the ſame 
manner, we ſh imagine, with 
d, as many diſtin Paſſions. The 
e Confuſion is obſervable about our Sen- 
ſes*. 


To fay that the Sen ſat ion accompanying Fl Re 
all forts I Joy is pleaſant, and that — 
panying Sorrow uneaſy, will not argue Naure 
that there is no farther Diverſity. Pains 
have many differences among themſelves, 
and ſo have Pleaſures, according to the dif- 
ferent Senſes by which they are perceived. 
To enumerate all theſe Diver ſſties, would 
be * tedious yp But ſome Men have 

iqued themſelves fo much upon repreſen- 
— all our Aſſections as /e/fiſþ; as if 
each Perſon were in his whole __- 
only a /eparate Syſtem from his Fellows, 
* fo * — wah in his Conſti- 
* tution Ronny him to a publick Intereſt, 
further than he apprehended it ſubſervi- 
ent to his own private Intereſt; and this 
** Intereſt made nothing elſe, than the gra- 


tifying our external Senſes and Imagi- 


nat ion, or obtaining the Means of it: 
that thereby the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of 


— 
E — I ou—_—_ 


— 2 9 — —_——_—_ 


* Treat, 1. Seck. 1. Art. 10. 
F 2 the 


Sect. 3. the Author of our Nature is traduced, a 
A if he had given us the ſtrongeſt Di po ſition. 
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toward what he had in his Laws prohibited; 
and directed us, by the Frame of our Na. 
ture, to the meaneſt and moſt contemptible 
Purſuits; as if hat all good Men have 
repreſented as the Excellence of our Nature, 
were a Force or Conſtraiut put upon it by 
Art or Authority. It may be uſeful to con- 
ſider our Affections and Paſſions more pat. 
ticularly, as ** they are excited by ſome. 
thing in our Frame different from Se 
« Love, and tend to ſomething elle than 
the private Pleaſures of the externa 
« Senſes or Imagination.” This we may 


do under the following Heads, by ſhewing | 


1. How our Paſſions ariſe from the 
Moral Senſe, and Senſe of Honour. 


: 


2. Ho w our Paſſions tend toward the 
State of others, abſtractly from any Con- 
ſideration of their Moral Qualit ies. | 

3- Ho w the publick Paſſions are di- 
verſified A Moral Qualit ies of the 
Agents, when they appear to our Moral 
Senſe as virtuous or vicious. 

4. How the publick Paſſions are di- 
verſified by the Relations of ſeveral Agents 
to cach , when we confider at once 
their Hate, as to Happineſs or K 


* 


* 
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their paſtas well as preſent Actiaus towards Sect. 3. 
each other. WV 


5. How all theſe Paſſions may be com- 
plicated with the eb. Under each of 
theſe Heads we may find the fix Paſſions of 
Matebranche, or the four of Zeno; with 
many other Combinations of them. 


LR. A. LEE. 6 £A. £4 XX :q: 


HE 1. Tux Paſſions about our own 1. Pon, 
Actions occaſioned by the Moral Senſe, cn, ow 
When we form the Idea of a morally good nion. 
Action, or lee it repreſented in the Drama, 
or read it in Epicks or Romance, we feel 
' a Deſire ariſing of doing the like. This en 
leads moſt Tempers into an imagined Series 4 — 4 
of Adventures, in which they are till bing. 
|. aQting the generous and virtuous Part, like 
to the Idea they have received. If we Moral Joy 

| have executed any good Deſign, we feel“ 7 _ 
| inward Triumph of Joy : If we are diſap- 7... s 
4 8 thro' our own 2 or have 
diverted from it by ſome /e/fi/þ View, 
we ſhall feel a Sorrow called Remor ſe. Remorſe. 


WHe x the Idea is in like manner formed 
of any morally evil Action, which we 
might poſſibly accompliſh, if we reflect up- 
on the Cruelty or pernicious Tendency of 
it, there ariſes Neluctauce, or Averſion: xulufance. 
If we have committed ſuch a Crime, * 
like Reflection we feel the Sorrow called 
Remor/e : If we have reſiſted the Tempta- 

| F 3 tion, 


— 1 1 
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Sect. 3. tion, we feel a ſecret Joy and Self-Appro. | 
Y'V bation, for which there is no ſpecial Name. | 


Ambition. WE 


Pride. 


rn 
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Wr might enumerate fix other Paſſions 


from the Senſe of Honour, according as 


we apprehend our Actions, or any other 


Circumſtances, ſhall affect the Opinion: | 


which others form concerning us. When 


any Action or Circumſtance occurs, from 
which we imagine Honour would ariſe, we 
feel Deſire; when we attain it, oy ; when | 
we are diſappointed, Sorrow. When we 
firſt — any Action or Circumſtance 


as di urable, we feel Aver ſion ariſing; 
if we apprehend our ſelves involved in it, 
or in danger of being tempted to it, we feel 
a Paſſion we may call Modeſty or Shame ; 
when we eſcape or reſiſt ſuch Temptations, 
or avoid what is diſhonourable, we feel a 


Joy, for which there is no ſpecial Name. 


ive the Name Ambition to a vio- 
lent Defire of Honour, but generally in a 
bad Senſe, when it would lead the Agent 
into immoral Means to gratify it. The 
Word often denotes the Deſire of Power. 
Pride denotes ſometimes the ſame Deſires 
of Honour and Power, with Averſion to 
their contraries ; ſometimes Pride m_ 
Joy upon an chended Right or Clam 
to 1 it is =. 4 in a bad 
Senſe, when one claims that to which he 
has no Right. 


Men 


li 
t 
t 
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Max may feel the Paſſion of Shame for {VS 
the diſhonourable Actions of others, when ers. 
any part of the Diſhonour falls them- 
ſelves; as when the Perſon diſhonoured is 

one of their Club, or Party, or Family, 
The general Relation of human Nature 
may produce ſome uneaſineſs upon the 
Diſhonour of another, tho this is more 
owing to our public Senſe. 


IV. 2. Tus ſecond Claſs are the Pub-. b. 
lick Paſſions about the State of others, as afra 
to Happineſs or Miſery, abſtractly from 
their Moral Qualities. Theſe Affections 
or Paſſions extend to all perceptive Na- 
tures, when there is no real or imagined | 
Oppoſition of Intereſt. We naturally de- !. 
fire the abſent Happineſs of others; rejoice compaſſon- 
in it when obtained, and /orrow for it when 7. 
loſt. We have Aver ſion to any impending 
Miſery ; we are /orrowful when it befals 
any Perſon, and rejoice when it is removed. 
This Averſion and Sorrow we often call 
Piry or Compaſſion; the Joy we may call a ran 
Congratulation. lation. = 


SINCE our Moral Senſe repreſents Vir. 
tue as the greateſt Happineſs to the Perſon 
poſſeſſed of it, our publick Aſſections will 
naturally make us deſire the Virtue of others. 
When the Opportunity of a great Action 
decurs to any Perſon againſt whom we are 

i no 
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Sect 3. no way prejudiced, we wiſh he would at. 


tempt it, and defire his good Succeſs. If 


he ſucceeds, we feel 7oy ; if he is diſap. 
pointed, or quits the Attempt, we feel 
Jorrow. Upon like Opportunity of, or 
Temptation to a baſe Action, we have 
Aver ſion to the Event: If he reſiſts the 
Temptation, we feel oy; if he yields to it, 
Sorrow. Our Affections toward the Per. 
ſon ariſe jointly with our Paſſions about this 
Event, according as he acquits himſelf vir. 
tuouſly or baſely. 


. Pulliik V. 3. THe Paſſions of the third Claſs 
Paſſon: are our publick Afﬀettions, jointly with 
3 moral Perceptions of the Virtue or Vice 
nen. Of the Agents. When Good a at- 
tainable by a Perſon of Moral Dignit), 

our Deſire of his Happineſs, founded upon 
Eſteem or Apprebation, is much ſtronger 
than that ſuppoſed in the former Claſs. The 
Misfortune of ſuch a Perſon raiſes ſtronger 
Bezre!s Sorrow, Pity, Or Rexret, and Diſfati/- 
Faction with the Adminiſtration of the 
World, upon a light View of it, with a 
Suſpicion of the real Advantage of Vir- 

tue. The Succeſs of ſuch a Character 

raiſes all the contrary Affections of 7oy 

and Satięfaction with Providence, and Se- 

curity in Virtue, When Evil threatens 

fuco a Character, we have ſtrong Aver ſion 

to it, with Love toward the Perſon: His 
eſcaping the Evil raiſes Joy, 3 in 

| Pro- 


| 
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Providence, with Security in Virtue. If Sect. 3. 


the Evil befals him, we feel the contrary SW 
Paſſions, Sorrow, Diſſatisfaction with 
Providence, and Suſpicion of the Reality 


of Virtue. 


HEN CE we ſee how unfit fuch Repre- 4 
ſentations are in Tragedy, as make the per-. — 
fectly Virtuous miſerable in the higheſt de-. 
gree. They can only lead the Spectators 
into Diſtruſt of Providence, Diſſidence of 
Virtue; and into ſuch Sentiments, as ſome 
Authors, who probably miſtake his meaning. 
tell us Brutus expreſs d at his Death. That 
the Virtue he had purſued as a ſolid Good, 
proved but an empty Name.” But we 
muſt here remember, that, notwithſtanding 
all the frightful Ideas we have inculcated 

n us of the King of Terrors, yet an 
honourable Death is far from appearing to 
a generous Mind, as the greateſt of Evils. 
The Ruin of a Free State, the Slavery of 
4 generous Spirit, a Life upon ſhameful 
Terms, till appear vaſtly greater Evils ; 
beſide many other exquiſite Diſtreſſes of a 
moreprivate nature, in compariſon of which, 
an honourable Death befalling a favourite 
Character, is looked upon as a Deliverance. 


UNDER this Claſs are alſo included the ?af7or: 7. 
Paſſions employed about the Fortunes of #54 7» 
Characters, apprehended as morally Evil. 4 
Such Characters do raiſe Diſliłe in any 


2 Obſer· 
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Sect. 3. Obſerver, who has a moral Senſe : But 
28 Malice, or the ultimate Deſire of their 
— Miſery, does not neceſſarily ariſe toward 
rimareMa- them. Perhaps our Nature is not 
4: of deſiring the Miſery of any Being calm- 
ly, farther than it may be neceſſary to the 
Safety of the innocent : We may find, per- 
_ that there is no Quality in any Ob- 
jet which would excite in us pure 2 face. 


reſted Malice, or calm Deſire of Miſery for 


its own ſake*®. When we apprehend any 
Perſon as znjur:ous to our ſelves, or to any 


innocent Perſon, eſpecially to a Perſon - 
beloved, the Paſſion of Anger ariſes to. 
anger. ward the Agent. By Anger is generally 


meant a Propenſity to occaſion Evil to 


< 
* 
( 
i 


another, 2 upon apprehenſion of 
c 


an Injury done by him: This violent 
Propenſity is attended generally, when the 
Injury is not very fudden, with Sorrow 


for the Injury ſuſtained, or threatned, and | 


Defire of repelling it, and making the Au- 
thor of it repent of his Attempt, or repair 
the Damage. 


E En. TAISs Paſſion is attended with the 
| moſt violent uneaſy Senſations, and pro- 
duces as great Changes in our Bodies as any 
whatſoever. We are precipitantly led by 
this Paſſion, to apprehend the 7njur ious as 


* 


® See Sect. . 3 Art. 5. of this Treatiſe. 
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directly malicious, and deſigning 


the-Milery Sect. 3. 


of others without farther Intention. While 


the Heat of this Paſſion continues, we ſeem 


naturally to purſue the Miſery of the inju- 
rious, until they relent, and convince us of 


their better Intentions, P expreſſing their 
Senſe of the Injury, and offering Repara- 
tion of Damage, with Security againſt fu- 


ture Offences. 


Now as it is plainly neceſſary, in a 
Syſtem of Agents capable of injurmg each 
other, that every one ſhould be made for- 
midable to an Invader, by fuch a violent 
Paſſion, till the Invader ſhews his Refor- 
mation of Temper, as above, andno longer ; 
ſo we find it is thus ordered in our Conſti- 
tution. Upon theſe Evidences of Refor- 
mation in the Invader, our Paſſion natu- 
rally abates ; or if in any perverſe Temper 
it not, the Senſe of Mankind turns 
againſt him, and he is looked upon as cruel 
and inhumane. 


IN conſidering more fully the Paſſions 
about the Fortunes of evil Characters, di- 
ſtint from Anger, which ariſes upon a 
freſh Injury, we may firſt conſider the evil 
Agents, fuch as a ſudden View ſometimes 
repreſents them, directiy evil and malici- 
ous ; and then make proper Abatements, 
for what the worſt of Men come ſhort of 
this compleatly eyil Temper. As Mathe- 
4 maticians 
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SeCt. 3- maticians ſuppoſe perfect Hardne ſt in ſome | 


TN Bodies, and Elaſticity in others, and then 
make Allowances for the imperfect Degrees 
in natural Bodies. 


TE Proſpect of Good to a Perſon 
22 — prehended —— malicious, railes * 
ver ſion in the Obſerver, or Deſire of his 
Difappointment ; at leaſt, when his Succeſs 
would confirm him in any evil Intention. 
His Diſappointment raiſes oy in the E- 


vent, with Truſt in Providence, and Se. 


1 curity in Virtue. His Succeſs raiſes the 
Hatred, Contrary Paſſions of Sorrow, Diſtruſt, 
and Suſpicion. The Proſpett of Evil. 
befalling an evil Character. at firſt, perhaps, 
ſeems grateful to the Obſerver, if he has 
conceived the Paſſion of Anger; but to a 
ſedare Temper, no Miſery is farther the 
Occaſion of Joy, than as it is neceſſary to 
ſome prepollent Happineſs in the whole. 

The e2/caping of Evil impending over ſuch 

a Character, by which he is confirmed in 
Vice, is the Occaſion of Sorrow, and Di 

truſt of Providence and Virtue ; and the 

Evil befalling him raiſes 7oy, and Sat:sfac- 

tion with Providence, and Security in Vir- 


tue. We lee therefore, that the Succeſs of 


evil Charaflers, by obtaining Good, or 
avoiding Evil, is an unfit Repreſentation 
in Tragedy. 


LET 


| 


| 
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Sect. 3. 
Lzr any one reflect on this Clals of wyyw 


Paſſions, eſpecially as they ariſe upon Oc- 
caſions which do not affect himſelf, and he 
will ſee how little of Se/f- Love there is in 
them; and yet they are frequently as vio- 
lent as any Paſſions whatſoever. We ſeem 
conſcious of ſome Dignity in thele Paſ- 
ſions above the ſelfiſh ones, and therefore 
never conceal them, nor are we aſhamed 
of them. Theſe complicated Paſſions the 
Philoſophers have confuledly mentioned, 
under ſome general Names, along with the 
ſimple ſelfiſh Paſſions. The Poets and 
Criticks have ſufficiently ſhown, that they 
felr theſe Differences, however it did not 
concern them to explain them. We may 
find Inſtances of them in all Dramatick Per- 
formances, both Antient and Modern. 


Tar Abatements to be made for what »aſſons a- 
human Nature comes ſhort of the higheſt . 7i*e4 


Degrees either of Virtue or Vice, may be 
thus conceived : When the Good in any 
mixed Character ſurpaſſes the Evil, the 
Paſſions ariſe as toward the Good ; where 
the Evil ſurpaſſes the Good, the Paſſions 
ariſe as toward the Evil, only in both Caſes 
with leſs Violence. And further, the Paſ- 
ſions in both Caſes are either ſtopped, or 
turned the contrary way, by want of due 
Proportion between the State and Cha- 


racter. Thus an imperfect good Character, 
in 


Ch 


aracters, 
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Sect. 3. in purſuit of a Good too great for his Vir. 
tes, or to the excluſion of more worthy + 
Characters, inſtead of raiſing Deſire of 
Envy, Sor- his Succels, raifes Aver ſion; his Succeſs 
u, Joy. raiſes Envy, or a Species of Sorrow, and 
his Diſappointment 7oy. An imperſectiy 
evil Character, threatned by an Evil greater 
than is neceſſary to make him relent and 
reform, or by a great Calamity, which 
has no direct tendency to reform him, in- 
ſtead of raiſing Deſire toward the Event, 
raiſes Aver ſian; his eſcaping it raiſes Foy, 
. and his falling under it raiſes Pity, a Spe- 
Pry. . 
cies of Sorrow. 


THERE is another Circumſtance which 
exceedingly varies our Paſſions of this 
Claſs, when the Agents themſelves, by 
their own Conduct, procure their Miſery. 
When an imperfect good Character, by an 
evil Action, procures the higheſt Miſery to 
himſelf; this raiſes theſe complicated Paſ- 
fions, Pity toward the Sufferer, Sorrow 
for the State, Abhorrence of Vice, Aue 
and Admiration of Providence, as keeping 
ſtrict Meatures of Sanctity and Juſtice. 
Theſe Paſſions we may all feel, in reading 
the Oedipus of Sophocles, when we fee 
the Diſtreſs of that Prince, occaſioned by 


his ſuperſtitious Curioſity about his future 


Duelling without Provocation, and in pro- 
nouncipg Execrations on Perſons unknown. 
We 


Fortunes; his raſh Violence of Temper, in 
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We feel the like Paſſions from the Fortunes Sect. 3. 


of Creos in the Antigone ; or from the HWY 


Fates of Pyrrhus and Oreftes, in the An- 
dromache of Racine; or our Diſireſſed 
Mother. We heartily pity theſe Charac- 
ters. but without repining at Providence; 
their Miſery is the Fruit of their own 
Actions. It is with the juſteſt Reaſon, 
that Ariſtotle * ſuch Plots to all 
others for Tragedy, ſince theſe Characters 
come neareſt ro thoſe of the Spectators, 
and conſequently will have the ſtrongeſt 
Influence on them. We are generally con- 
ſcious of ſome good Diſpoſitions, mixed 
with many Weakneſſes : few imagine them- 
ſelves capable of attaining the Height of 
perfectly good Characters, or arriving to 
their hig of Felicity ; and fewer 

ine themſelves le of ſinking into 
22 of perfectly evil Tempers, and 
therefore few dread the Calamities which 
befal them. 


THERE is one farther Circumſtance #- theſe 
which ſtrengthens this Claſs of Paſſions ex- er, 


are raiſed 


ceedingly, that is, the greatneſs of the high and 


Surprize with which it comes. As this 


gives the Perſon a more acute Perception 
either of Happineſs or Miſery, © it 


jp 


— — 
— 


® Ariftorle postic. Chap. 13. = 
ſtrengthens 


Change of Fortune in the Perſon, or the —— 
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Sect. 3. ſtrengthens our Paſſions, ariſing from Ob- 
ſervation of his State. Of this the Poets 


are very ſenſible, who ſo ofteu repreſent to 
us the former Proſperity of the Perſon, for 
whom they would move our pity; his Pro- 
jecte, his Hopes, his half executed De- 
ſigns. One left his Palace unfiniſhed, a. 
nother his betrothed Miſtreſs, or young 
Wife ; one promiſed himſelf G/ory, and a 
fortunate 0/4 Age ; another was heaping up 
Wealth, boaſted of his Knowleage, was 
honoured for his ine Armour, his Activit). 
his Augury. 


AAX' ed otaveioy ©9u ooze Weg wi AaiVAy. 
— ud 71 0 T g AV e930 arsdggy. Homer, 


Sed non Augur io potuit depellere peſtem; 
Sed non Dardaniæ medicaricuſpidis ictum 
Invaluit. ——— Virg, 


THe Joy is in like manner increaſed 
upon the Misfortunes of evil Characters, 
by repreſenting their former Proſperity, 
Pride and 1n/olence. 


T 1s Sorrow or Joy is ſtrangely diver- 
ſified or cn licated, mom the Sufferers 
are multiplied, by repreſenting the Perſons 
attached to the principal Suffe and ſet- 


ting before us their Afections, Friendſhips, 


tender Solicitudes, care in Education, 
ſuccour in former Diſireſſes ; this every 
one 


: 
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one will find in reading the Stories of Pal. Sect 3. 
las, Camilla, Niſas, and Euryalus; or in SWW 
eneral, any Battle of Homer or Virgil. 

hat there is in Self. Love to account for 

theſe Effects, let all Mankind judge. 


VI. Tas Paſſions of the fourth Claſs ariſe 4+ Public 
from the ſame moral Senſe and publick Aﬀec- __ 
ti0ns,apon obſerving the Actions of Agents ions of 4- 
ſome way attached to each other, by prior 
Ties of Nature or good Offices, or diſen- 
gaged by prior Injuries ; when theſe Re- 
lations are known, the moral Qualities of 
the Actions appear conſiderably different, 
and our Paſſions are much diverſified by 
them : there is alſo a great Complication of 
different Paſſions, and a fort of Contraſte, Contraftes 
or aſſemblage of oppoſite Paſſions towards, 
the ſeveral Perſons concerned. The moſt oF Paſſun:. 
moving Peripeties, and Remembrances, 
in Epick and Dramatick Poetry, are 
calculated to raiſe theſe complicated Pal- 

_ and in Oratory we ſtudy to do the 
ame. 


Taus ſtrong Sentiments of Grati- 
tude, and vigorous Returns of good Offi- 
ces Fr wk, raiſe in the Spectator the 
higheſt Loze and Efteem toward both the 
Benefattor, and even the Per ſon obliged, 
with Security and Delight in Virtue. — 
Ingratitude, or returning bad Offices de- 
ſignedly, raiſes the greateſt Deteſlat ion a- 

G gaiuſt 
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Sect. 3. gainſt the N and Love with Con- 
V paſſion toward the Benefactor, with Dejec. 
tion and Diffidence in a virtuous Courle of 
Life. Forgiving of Injuries, and much 
more returning Good for Evil, appears 
wonderfully great and beautiful to our mo- 
ral Senſe: it raiſes the ſtrongeſt Love to- 
ward the Forgiver, Compaſſion for the In- 
jury received; toward the Injurious, if re- 
lent ing. ſome degree of Good-will, with 
Compaſſion; if not relenting, the moſt vio- 
lent Ablurrence and Hatred. Mutual 
good Offices done deſignedly between mo- 
rally good Agents, raiſe Joy and Love in 
the Obſerver toward both, with delight in 
Virtue. Mutual Injuries done by evil 
Agents deſignedly, raiſe Foy in the Events, 
along with Hatred to the Agents, with De- 
teſtation of Vice. —— Good Offices done 
deſignedly by good Agents toward Evil, 
but not fo as to encourage, or enable them 
to further Miſchief, raiſe Love toward the 
good Agent; Diſplicence, with ſome Good 
will toward the evil Agent. — Good Of 
fices deſignedly done mutually among evil 
Agents, if thele Offices do not promote 
their evil Intentions, diminiſh our Diſlike 
and Hatred, and introduce ſome Compaſ 
fron and Benevolence. Good Offices 
from good Agents, to Benefattors unknown 
to the Agent, or to their unknown Friends 
or Poſterity, increaſe Love toward both; 
and raiſe great Satisfat7ion and Truſt in 
| Pro- 
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Providence, with Security in Virtue, and Sect. 3. 
Foy in the Event. Undeſigned evil Re. 

j turns in like Cale with the former, raiſe Sor- 
row in the Oblerver upon account of the E- 

| vent, Pity toward both, with Sz/p:c:on of 

| Providence and Virtue An ande ſigned Re- 
turn of Evil to an evil Agent from a good 
one, whom he had injured, raifes Foy up- 

| on account of the Event, and Tru in Pro- 

vidence. —— Undeſigned evil Offices mu- 

tually done to each other by evil Agents, 
raiſe Joy in the Event, Abhorrence of 
Vice, and Satisfaction with Providence. — 
Undeſigned good Offices done by good A- 
gents toward the evil, by which they are 
further excited or impowered to do evil, 
raiſe Pity toward the good Agent, Indig- 
nation and Envy toward the Evil, with 
Diſtruſt in Providence. Vnde ſigned 
2 Offices done by good to evil Agents, 

y which they are nor excited or enabled 

to do further miſchief, raiſe Envy or In- 
dignation toward the evil Agent, if the Be- 
nefit be great; if not, they ſcarce raiſe any 
new Paſſion diſtin from that we had be- 
fore, of Love toward the one, and Ha- 
tred or Diſlike toward the other. 


THaest Paſſions might have been di- 
verſified, according to Malebranche's Di- 
viſion, as the Object or Event was preſent, 
or in /uſpenſe, or certainly removed : And 
would appear in different Degrees of 

| G 2 Strength, 
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Sect. 3. Strength, according as the Perſons con- 
e cerned were more nearly attach'd to the 
Obſerver, by Nature, Friendſhip, or Ac. 
quaintance. 


5. Publik VII. Tre Paſſions of the laſt Claſs, are 

2«ſfon: thoſe in which any of the former Kinds are 

ts ſuf, complicated with /e/f/þ Paſſions, when our 
own Intereſt is concerned. It is needleſs 
here to repeat them over again: Only this 
may be noted in general, that, as the Con- 
junction of ſelfiſh Paſſions will very much 
increaſe the Commotion of Mind, ſo the 
Oppoſition of any /e/fiſþ Intereſts, which 
appear of great Importance, will often 
conquer the publick Deſeres or Averſions, 
or thoſe founded upon the Senſe of Virtue 
or Honour; and this is the Cale in vicious 
Actions done againſt Con ſcience. 


Tu ks Complications of Paſſions are 
often not reflected on by the Perſon who is 
acted by them, during their Rage: But a 
judicious Obſerver may find them by Re- 
flection upon himſelf, or by Obſervation 
of others; and the Repreſentation of them 
never fails to affect us in the moſt lively 
manner. 8 


— FF ſtuat ingens 1 55 
Imo in Corde Pudor, mixtoque Inſania Luctu, 
Et Furiis agitatus Amor, & conſcia Virtus. Virg. 
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| Sect. 3. 
Ix all this tedious Enumeration, let any SVN 
one conſider, How few of our Paſſions 
„can be any way deduced from Se- 
Love, or deſire of private Advantage: 
And how improbable it is, that Perſons 
«© in the Heat of Action, have any of 
« thoſe ſubtle Reflections, and [elfiſh In- 
« tentions, which ſome Philoſophers in- 
vent for them: How great a part of 
the Commotions of our Minds ariſe 
on the moral Senſe, and from publick 
« Afettions toward the good of others. 
« We ſhould find, that without theſe Prin- 
« ciplesin our Nature, we ſhould not feel 
the one half at leaſt of our preſent 
« Pleaſures or Pains ; and that our Na- 
ture would be almoſt reduced to Judo- 
« ence.” 


AN accurate Obſervation of the ſeveral ow ch 
diſtinct Characters and Tempers of Men, — 
which are conſtituted by the various De- 7 
grees of rheir natural Sagacity, their formed. 

nowledge, their Intereſts, their Opinions, 
or Aſſcc:ations of Ideas, with the Paſſrons 
which are prevalent in them, is a moſt 
uſeful and 1 Entertainment for thoſe, 
who have Opportunities of large Acquain- 
tance and Obſervation. But our preſent 

Purpoſe leads only to conſider the firſt ge- 
neral Elements, from the various Combi- 
G 3 nations 
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Sect. 3 
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dica ted. 
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nations of which, the ſeveral Tempers and 
Characters are formed. 


Tuis account of our Affections will, 
however, prepare the way for diſcernin 
conſiderable Evidences for the Gyodneſs of 
the Deity, from rhe Conſtitution of our 
Nature; and for removing the Objections 
of voluptuous luxurious Men againſt the 
Rules ot Virtue laid down by Men of Re- 
flection. While no other Ideas of Ta- 


ſure or Advantage are given us, than thoſe 


which relate to the external Senſes; nor 
any other Affections repreſented as natu- 
ral, fave thoſe toward private Good : it 
may be difficult ro perſuade many, even 
of thoſe who are not Enemies to Vir- 
tue from [ncl/ination, of the Wiſdom of 
the Deiry, in making rhe Biaſ of our 
Nature oppoſite ro the Laws he would 
give us; and making all Pleaſure, the molt 
natural Character of Good, attend the 


prohibited Act icus, or the :nd:f/erent ones; 


while Obe ienre to the Law muſt be a 
conſtrained Courſe of Action, intorced 
only by Penalties contrary to our 14. 


tural Aﬀettions aud Senſes. Nature 


and Grace are by this Scheme made very 
2 : Some would queſtion whether 
they could have the ſame Author. Whereas, 
if the preceding Account be juſt, we ſee 


no ſuch Inconſiſtency: Every Paſſion 
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or Affection in its moderate Degree Sect. 3. 
is innocent, many are directly amiable, V 


and morally good : we have Senſes and 


Afﬀettions leading us to publick Good, 


as well as to private; to Virtue, as well 


as to external Pleaſure.” 
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Ser. . 
How far our ſeveral Affections and 


Paſſions are under our Power, 


either to govern them when raiſed, 
or to prevent their ariſing : with 
ſome general Obſervations about 
their Objects. 


ROM what was ſaid above it ap- 
pears, that our Paſſions are not ſo 


«on C21 gine, from the Topicks uſed either to raiſe 
or allay them. We are ſo conſtituted by 
Nature, that, as ſoon as we form the Idea 
of certain Objects or Events, our De ſire 
or Aver ſion will ariſe toward them; and 
conſequently our Affections muſt very much 
depend upon the Opinions we form, con- 
cerning any thing which occurs to our 
Mind, its Qualities, Tendencies, or 
Effect. Thus the Happineſs of every 
ſenſitive Nature is deſired, as ſoon as we 
remove all Opin ion or , pprehen ſiom of Op- 
poſition of Intereſt between this Being and 
others. The Apprehenſi;n of morally good 
Qualities, is the nec ſſary Cauſe of {ppro- 
bation, by our moral Senſe, and of ſtronger 
Love. The Cauſe of Hatred, is the Ap- 
e prebenſow 
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ſite Qualities. Fear, Se. 4- 
in like manner, muſt ariſe from Opinion of WWW 
Power, and Inclination to hurt us: Pity 

from the Opinion of another's zndeſerved 
Miſery : Shame only ariſes from Appre- 

hen/ion of Contempt from others: Joy, in 

any Event, muſt ariſe from an Opinion of 

its Goodneſs. Our /e/fiſþ Paſſions in this, 

do not differ from our publick ones. 


Tr1s may ſhew us ſome Inconſiſtency 
in Topicks of t. often uſed to in- 
culcate Piety and Virtue. Whatever Mo- 
tives of Intereſt we ſuggeſt, either from a 
preſent or future Reward, mult be ineffec- 
tual, until we have firſt laboured to form 
amiable Gy, nn of the Dezty, and of 
our Fellow Creatures. And yet in many 
Writers, even in this Cauſe, Mankind 
are repreſented as abſolutely evil. or 
at beſt as entirely ſelfiſh ; nor are there 
** any nobler Ideas of the DEI Ty ſuggeſted. 
It is grown a faſhionable Topick, to put 
ſome fly ſelſiſh Con ſtruction upon the 
*« moſt generous human Actions; and he 
«« paſſes for the ſhreudeſt Writer, or Ora- 


tor, Who is moſt artful in theſe Infinua- 
„ tions.“ 


1 e Government of our Paſſions _ 
then depend much upon our Opinion 7 
But we muſt here obſerve an obvious Dif gest 
ference among our Deſires, viz. on 
66 ome 
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or unealy Senſation, antecedently to 
„any Opinion of Good in the Object; 
„ nay, the Object is often chiefly eſteem- 
ed good, only for its allaying this Pain 
« or Uneaſineis; or if the Objedt givez 
alſo poſitive Pleaſure, yet the wneaf 

Senſation is previous to, and indepen- 
«« dent of this Opinion of Good in the 
Object.“ Theſe Deſires we may call 
Appetites. ** Other Deſires and Averſions 
*« neceſſarily preſuppoſe an Opinion of Good 


Se 4.“ ſome of them have a previous, painful, 


„ and Evil in their Objects; and the De. 


« fires or Averſions, with their concomi- 
tant uneaſy Senſations, are produced or 
„ occaſioned by this Opinion or Appre- 
* henſin.” Of the former kind are 
Hunger and Thirſt, and the Deſires be 
tween the Sexes; to which Deſires there 


is an uneaſy Senſation previous, even in 


thoſe who have little other Notion of Good 
in the Objects, than allaying this Pan 
or Uneaſiue ſi. There is ſomething like to 
this in the Deſire of Society, or the Com- 
pany of our fellow Creatures. Our Nature 
is ſo much formed for this, that altho the 
Abſence of Company is not immediately 

ainful, yet if it be long, and the Perſon 
be not employed in ſomething which tends 
to Society at laſt, or which is deſigned to 
fit him for Society, an uneaſy Fretfulneſi, 
Sullenneſs, and Diſcontent, will grow 


on him by degrees, which Company & 
| one 


. 
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lone can remove. He ſhall not perhaps be Sect 4. 
ſenſible always, that it is the Abſence of. 


Company which occaſions his Uneaſineſs: 
A painful Senſation dictates nothing of it 
ſelf; it muſt be therefore ſome Reflection 
or Inſtinct, diſtinct from the Pain, which 
ſuggeſts the Remedy. Our Benevolence 
and Compaſſion preſuppoſe indeed ſome 
Knowledge of other ſenſitive Beings, and 
of what is good or evil to them: But 
they do not ariſe from any previous Opi- 
nion, that the Good of others tends to 
„the Good of the Agent.” They are 
Determinations of our Nature, previous 
to our Choice from Intereſt, which excite 
us to Action, as ſoon as we know other 
ſenſitive or rational Beings, and have any 


Apprehenſion of their Happineſs or Miſery. 


Is other Deſires the Cale is different. 
No Man is diſtreſſed for want of fine Smells, 
harmonzous Sounds, beautiful Objects, 
Wealth, Power, or Grandeur, previouſly 
to ſome Opinion formed of theſe things as 

or ſome prior Senſation of their 
Pleafures. In like manner, Virtue and 
Honour as neceſſarily give us Pleaſure, 
when they occur to us, as Vice and Con- 
tempt give us Pain ; but, antecedently to 
ſome Experience or Opinion of this Plea- 
ſure, there is no previous uneaſy Senſation 
in their Abſence, as there is in the Abſence 
of the Objects of Appetite. The Neceſſi T 
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Sect. 4 of theſe Senſations previous to our Appe. 
WYvV tires, has been conſidered already“. The 
Senſations accompanying or ſublequent to 
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our other Deſires, by which they are den. 
minated Paſſions, keep them in a juſt Bal. 
lance with our Apperites, as was before 
obſerved. 


Bur this holds in general, concerning 
all our Deſires or Averſions, that according 
to the Opinion or Apprehenſion of Good or 
Evil, the Deſire or Averſion is increaſed or 
diminiſhed : Every Gratzfication of any 
Deſire gives at firſt Pleaſure ; and Diſap- 

intment Pain, proportioned to the Vio- 
lence of the Deſire. In like manner, the 
eſcaping any Object of Averſion, tho it 
makes no permanent Addition to our Hap- 
pineſs, gives at firſt a pleaſant Sen ſat ion, 
and relieves us from Miſery, proportioned 
to the Degree of Aver/ion or Fear. So 
when any Event, to which we had an A- 
verſion, befals us, we have at firſt Miſery 
proportioned to the Degree of Averſion. 
So that ſome Pain is ſubſequent upon all 
Fruſtration of Deſire or Averſion, but it is 
previous to thoſe Defires only, which arc 
called Apperrtes. 


* 


* Set. 2. Art. 6. 
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Sect. 4- 
III. Hexce we ſee how impoſſible it www 
is for one to judge of the Degrees of Hap- 
pineſs or Miſery in others, unleſs he knows 
their Opinions, their Aſſociations of Ideas, 
and the Degrees of their Deſires and A- 
verſions. e ſee alſo of how much Con- 
ſequence our Aſſociations of Ideas and Opi- 
nion are to our Happineſs or Miſery, and 
to the Command of our Paſſions. 


Fox tho in our Appetites there are un- 4ſociari- 
eaſy Senſations, previous to any Opinion, pe — 
yet our very Appetites may be ſtrengthned ea. 
or weakned, and variouſly alter'd by Opi- , 4 
non, or Aſſociations of Ideas. Before 5. jrgh 
their Intervention, the bodily Appetites J Pe- 
are eaſily fatisfied : Nature has put it in- 
almoſt every one's power, ſo far to gratify 
them, as to ſupport the Body, and remove 
Pain. But when Opinion, and confuſed 
Ideas, or Fancy comes in, and repreſents 
ſome particular kinds of Gratifications, or 
Variety of them, as of great Impor- 
tance; when Ideas of Dzgnity, Grandure, 
Magnzficence, Generoſity, or any other 
moral Species, are joined to the Objects of 
Appetites, they may furniſh us with endleſs 
N Vexation, and Miſery of every 


As to the other Deſires which preſup- 


pole ſome Opinion or Apprebenſiun of 
- ul Good, 


Sect. 4. Good, pre 
WYV nels ; 
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vious to any Senſation of uneaſ.. 
1 muſt ſtill * more directly in. 
fluenced by Opinion, and Aſſociations of 
Ideas. The higher the Opinion or Appre 
henſion of Good or Evil is, the ſtronge 
muſt the Deſire or Aver/ion be; the 
greater is the Pleaſure of Succeſs at firſt, 
and the greater the Pain of Diſappoint. 
ment. Our publick Deſires are influenced 
in the ſame manner with the private : what 
we conceive as Good, we ſhall defire for 
thoſe we love, as well as for our lelves; 
and that in proportion to the Degree 
Good nd in it : 3 4 

ehend as Evil in any degree to thoſe we 

ve, to that we ſhall have proportionable 
Averſion. 


Tux common Effect of theſe Aſocia. 
tions of Ideas is this, that they raiſe the 
Faſſions into an extravagant Degree, be 

„ yond the proportion of real Good in 
* the Object: And commonly beger ſome 
ſecret Opinions to juſtify rhe Paſſions. 
„ But then the Confutation of theſe falle 
+ Opinions is not ſufficient to break the 
« Aſſociation, ſo that the Deſire or Paſ- 
0 2 ſhall 2 even when our Un- 

derſtanding eſted to us, that the 
Object is 14 2 or not proportioned 
to the Strength of the Deſire” Thus | 
we often may obſerve, that Perſons, who 
by reaſoning have laid aſide all Opinion of | 
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Spirits being in the dark more than in the Sect. 4. 
light, are ſtill uneaſy to be alone in the dark*. 
Thus the Iuxurious, the extravagant Lo- 
ver, the Miſer, can ſcarce be ſuppoſed to 
have Opinions of the ſeveral Objects of 
their Purſuit, proportioned to the Vehe- 
mence of their Deſires ; but the conſtant 
Indulgence of any Deſire, the frequent Ne- 

etition of it, the diverting our Minds 

from all other Purſuits, the Strain of Con- 

ver ſation among Men of the ſame Temper, 

who often haunt together, the Contagion 

in the very Air and Countenance of the 

ionate, beget ſuch wild A/ociations of 

Ideas, that a fudden Conviction of Reaſon 

will not ſtop the Deſire or Averſion, any 

more than an Argument will furmount the 
Loathings or Aver ſions, acquired againſt 
certain Meats or Drinks, by Surfeits or eme- 

tick Preparations. 


Tat Luxurious are often convinced. 
when any Accident has revived a natural 
Appetite, of the ſuperior Pleaſures in a 
plain Dinner, with a ſharp Stomach f: but 


* Ac veluti pueri trepidant, atque omnia cæcis 
In tenebris metuunt, fic nos in luce timemus 
Interdum nihilo quæ ſunt metuenda magis. Luc. 


1 Leporem ſectatus, equove 
Laſſus ab in domito, vel fi Romana fatigat 
Militia aſſuetum Græcari 
Cum labor extuderit faſtidia 

Cum ſale panis 


Latrantem ſtomachum n Ho 3 
this 
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4· this does not reform them; they have 
all the Ideas of Dignity, Grandure, 
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their Table. Explain to a Miter the Folly 
of his Conduct, ſo that he can alledg no- 
thing in his Defence; yet he will go on, 


Ut locuples moriatur egenti vivere ſuto. Juv. 


He has likewiſe all Ideas of Good, of 


Worth, and Importance in Life confounded 
with his Coffers. 


A RomManTick Lover has in like 
manner no Notion of Life without his 
Miſtreſs, all Virtue and Merit are ſummed 
up in his inviolable Fidelity. The Con- 
noiſſeur has all Ideas of valuable Knowleaze, 


Gentlemanlike Worth and Ability aſſociated 


with his beloved Arts. The Idea of Pro- 
perty comes along with the Taſte, and 
makes his Happineſs impoſſible, wirhout 
Poſſeſſion of what he admires. A plain 
Queſtion might confute the Opinion, but 
will not break the Aſſociation : ** What 
«« Pleaſure has the Poſſeſſor more than 


2 


cellence, and Enjoyment of Life joined to 


others, to whoſe Eyes they are expoſed 


« as well as his?” 


Ou publick Deſires are affected 
confuſed Ideas, in the ſame manner wit 
our private Deſires. What is apprehended 
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> | as Good, thro' an Aſſociation of foreign Sed. 4. 
, Ideas, ſhall be purſued for zho/e we love, as WWW 
ö well as what is really good for them. Our 
ö benevolent Paſſions in the nearer Ties, are 
as apt to be too violent as any whatſoever: 
this we may often experience in the Love 
of Offspring, Relations, Parties, Cabals. 
The Violence of our Paſſion makes us 
fometimes incapable of purſuing effectually 
their Good, and ſinks us into an uſeleſs State 
| of Sorrow upon their Misfortunes. Com- 
paſſion often makes the Evil greater to the 
Spectator than to the Sutfercr; and ſome- 
times ſubjects the Happineſs of a Perſon of 
great Worth, to every Accident befalling 
| one entirely void of it. 


| Tat Deſire of Virtue, upon extenſive 
impartial Schemes of publick Happineſs, 
can ſcarce be too ſtrong ; but, upon taten 
| or partial Views of publick Good, this 
| Deſire of Virtue may often lead Men into 
| very pernicious Actions. One may con- 
ceive a fort of Extratagancy, and effem:- 
nate Weakneſs even of this Deſire ; as 
| when Men are diſſatisfied with themſelves 
| for Diſappoiutments in good Attempts, 
which it was not in their Power to accom- 
pliſh ; when ſome herozck Tempers ſhew no 
Regard to private Good; when the Purſuit 
of the lovely Form is fo paſſionate, that 
the Agent does not reliſh his pat Conduct 


by 
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Sect. 4. by agreeable Reflection, but like the Am 
b bitious, 


Nil actum reputat fi quid ſupereſſet agendum. Lucan 


Bur the moſt icious Perverſions 
of this Defire are ** ſome partial Admi- 
* rations of certain moral Species, ſuch as 
« Fortitude, Propagation of true Reli. 
« gion, Zeal for a Party; while other 
*« Virtues are overlooked, and the very 
«© End to which the admired Qualities are 
«+ ſubſervient is forgotten. Thus ſome 
% Phantoms of Virtue are raiſed, wholly 
G& fite to its true Nature, and to the 
% ſole End of it, the publick Good.“ 


Horx o ux, in like manner, has had its 
fooliſh Aſſociations, and the true Nature of 
it has been oyerlooked, fo that the Defire 
of it has run into Eut hu ſiaſin, and perni 
cious Madneſ5. Thus, however our 
* Defires, when our Opinions are true, 
* and the Deſire is proportioned to the 
* true Opinion, are all calculated for good, 
either publick or private; yet falſe 
* Opinions, and confuſed Ideas, or too 


„ great a Violence in any of them, above 


** a due Proportion to the reſt, may 


« turn the beſt of them into deſtructive 
«« Follies.” 
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Tuis is probably the Caſe in thoſe FS 


Afﬀettions which ſome ſuppoſe natural, or, 


licious 


cruel 


at leaſt incident to our Natures, and yet Tempers, 
abſolutely evil: Such as Rancour, or diſ ben they 


intereſted Malice, Revenge, Miſant 2 
We indeed find our Nature determined to 
diſapprove an Agent apprehended as evil, 
or malicious, thro' direct Intention; we 
muſt defire the Deſtruction of ſuch a Being, 
not only from Self-Love, but from our Be- 
neyolence to others. Now when we raſhly 
form Opinions of Set7s, or Nations, as 
abſolutely evil; or get aſſociated Ideas of 
Impiety, Cruelty, Profaneneſs, recurring 
upon every mention of them: when, b 

repeated Reflection upon Injuries — 
we ſtrengthen our Diſlike into an obdarate 
Averſion, and conceive that the Injurious 


are direttly malicious; we may be led to 


act in ſuch a manner, that S ors, who 
are unacquainted with our ſecret Opinions, 
or confuſed Apprehenſions of others, may 
think we have pure diſintereſted Malice in 
our Nature; a very Iaſtinct toward the Mi- 
ſery of others, when it is really only the 
overgrowth of a juſt natural Affection. 
upon falſe Opinions, or confuſed Ideas; 
even as our Appetites, upon which our na- 
tural Life depends, may acquire accidental 


Loathings at the moſt wholeſom Food. 


Our Ideas and Opinions of Mankind are 
often very raſhly formed, but our Aﬀec- 
H 2 


tion 


k. 
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SeR. 4. tions are generally ſuited ro our Opinion: 

Wo When our Ideas and Opinions of the moral 
Qualities of others are juſt, our Affections 
are generally regular and good: But when 
we give looſe Reins ro our Imagination and 
Opinion, our Affections muſt follow them 
into all Extravagance and Folly; and inad- 
vertent Spectators will imagine ſome Di 
poſitions in us wholly uſeleſs, and abſo- 
ſolutely and directly evil. 


Now the Gratzfication of theſe de- 
ſtructive Deſires, like thoſe of all the reſt, 
gives at firſt ſome Pleaſure, proportioned 
to their Violence; and the Diſappoiutment 
gives proportioned Pain. But as to the 
Continuance of theſe Pleaſures or Pains, 
we ſhall find hereafter great Diverſity. 


FRO M this view of our Defires, we may 

ice the great Variety of ObjetZs, Circum- 
_** flances, Events, which muſt be of Im- 
portance to the Happineſs of a Creature, 
*« furniſhed with ſuch a Variety of Senſes 
of Good and Evil, with equally various 
**© Deſires correſponding to them: eſpeci- 
*« ally conſidering the ſtrange Combinations 
*© of Ideas, giving Importance to many Ob- 
«« jects, in their own Nature indifferent.” 


How far 


the ſroeral IV. WE muſt in the next Place en- 
Deſires quire : how far theſe ſeveral Deſires muſt 


muſt neceſ- 


farily ariſe | Le neceſ- 
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T neceſſarily ariſe, or may be prevented by Sec. 4. 
« our Conduct.“ 9 


Tu Pleaſures and Pains of the exter- 1. That of 
nal Senſes muſt certainly be perceived — 
by every one who comes into the World; 
the one raiſing ſome Degree of Deſire, and 
the other Averſion: the Pains of Appe- 
tites ariſe yet more certainly than others, 
and are previous to any Opinion. But then 
it is very much in our power to keep theſe 
Senſations pure and uumixed with any fo- 
reign Ideas: fo that the plaineſt Food and 
Raiment , if ſufficiently nouriſhing and 
healthful, may keep us eaſy, as well as the 
rareſt or molt expenſrve. Nay the Body, 
when accuſtomed to the ſimpler Sorts, is 
eaſieſt in the Uſe of them: And we are 
raiſed to an higher Degree of Chearfulne/s, 
by a ſmall Improvement in our Table, than 
it is poſſible to bring a Pampered Body into, 
by any of the Productions of Nature. What- 
ever the Body is once accuſtomed to, pro- 
duces no conſiderable Change in it. 


Tux Pleaſures of the Imagination, or of , The De- 
the mternal Senſe of Beauty, and Decency, 4 
and Harmony, muſt alio be perceived by of the Ima- 
us. The Regularity, Proportion and Or. SOM 
| der in external Forms, will as neceſſarily 
ſtrike the Mind, as any Perceptions of the 
external Senſes. But then, as we have no 
uneaſineſs of Appetite, previous to the 


H 3 Re- 
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Sect. 4. Reception of thoſe grateful Ideas, we are 
not zeceſſarity made miſerable in their Ab. 


ſence ; unleſs by ſome fantaſtick Habit we 
have raiſed very violent Deſires, or by a 
long Purſuit of them. have made our ſelves 
incapable of other Enjoy ments. 


AG AiN, the Senſe and Deſire of Beauty 
of ſeveral kinds is entirely abſtracted from 
Poſſeſſion or Property ; 1o that the fineſt 
Reliſh of this kind, and the ſtrongeſt ſubie- 
quent Deſeres, if we admit no fooliſh 
Conjunctions of Ideas, may almoſt every 
where be gratified with the Proſpects of 
Nature, and with the Contemplation of the 
more curious Worts of Art, which the 
Proprietors generally allow to others with- 


out Reſtraint. Bur if this Senſe or Deſire 


of Beauty itſelf be accompanied with the 
Deſire of Poſſeſſion or Property; if we 
let it be guided by Cuſtom, and receive 
Aſſociations of foreign Ideas in our Fancy 
of Dreſs, Equipage, Furniture, Retinue ; 
if we reliſh only the Modes of the Great, 
or the Marks of Diſtinction as beautiful; 
if we let ſuch Deſires grow ſtrong, we muſt 
be very great indeed, before we can haye 
any Pleaſure by this Senſe: and every 
Diſappointment or Change of Fortune 
muſt make us miſerable. The like Fate 
may attend the Purſuit of ſpeculative Sci- 
ences, Poetry, Muſick, or Painting ; to 
excel in theſe things is granted but to few. 
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A violent Deſire of Diſtinction and Emi- Sect. 4. 
nence may bring on Vexation and Sorrow 
for the longelt Life. 


Tur Pleaſures and Pains of the publick 3: — 
Senſe will alſo neceſſarily ariſe in us. Men a 
cannot live without the Soctety of others, 
and their good Offices ; they muſt obſerve 
both the Plappineſs and M:ſery, the Plea- 

' fares and Pains of their Fellows: Deſere 
and Aver/ion muſt ariſe in the Obſerver. 
f Nay farther, as we cannot avoid more 
near Attachments of Love, either from 
| the Inſtinct between the Sexes, or that 
toward Offspring, or from Obſervation of 

the benevolent Tempers of others, or their 
particular Virtues and good Offices, we muſt 

feel the Senſations of Foy and Sorrow, from 

the State of others even in the ſtronger De- 
grees, and have the publick Deſires in a 
greater Height. All we can do to prevent 

the Pains of general Benevolence, will 
equally leſſen the Pleaſures of it. If we 
reſtrain our publick Affection from grow- 

ing ſtrong, we abate our Pleaſures from the 

__u Succeſs of others, as much as we 
eſſen our Compaſſion for their Misfor- 
tunes: If we confine our Deſires to a ſmall 
Circle of Acquaintance, or to a Cabal or 

| Faction, we contract our Pleaſures as much 
| as we do our Pains. The Diſtinction of 
| Pleaſures and Pains into real and imagina- 
ry, or rather into neceſſary and voluntary, 


H 4 would 
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Sect. 4. would be of ſome uſe, if we could correct 
the Imagiuatious of others, as well as our 


own; but if we cannot, we are ſure, who. | 
ever thinks himſelf miſerable, is really fo; | 
however he might poſſibly, by a better 
Conduct of his Imagination, have prevented 
this Miſery. All we can do in this affair, 
is to enjoy a great Share of the Pleaſures 
of the /fronger Ties. with fewer Paius of 
them, by confining the ſtronger Degrees of 
Love, or our Friendſhips, to Perſons of 
corrected Imaginations, to whom as few 
of the uncertain Objects of Deſire are ne- 
ceſſary to Happineis as is poſſible. Our 
Friendſhip with ſuch Perſons may proba- 
bly be to us a much greater Source of 
Happineſs than of Miſery, ſince the Hap- 
pineſs of ſuch Perſons is more probable than 
the contrary. 


StNCE there is nothing in our Nature 
determining us to 4//irtereſied Hatred to- 
ward any Perion ; we may be ſecure againſt 
all the Pains of Malice, by preventing 
falſe Opinions of our Fellows as abſolutely 
evil, or by guarding againſt habitual An- 
ger, and raſh Aver/rors. 


Tux moral Ideas do ariſe allo neceſſari- 
ly in our Minds. We cannot avoid ob- 
lerving the Afectious of thoſe we converſe 
with; their Actions, their Wordt, their 
Looks betray them. We are conſcious of 

OUT 
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our own Affections, and cannot avoid Sect. 4. 
Reflection upon them ſometimes: the kind WWW 
and generous Affections will amia- 
ble, and all Appearance of Cruelty, Malice, 
or even very ſelfiſn Affections, will be dif- 
approved, and appear odious. Our 077 
Tempcr, as well as that of others, will ap- 
ar to our moral Senſe either lovely or 
deformed, and will be the Occaſion either 
of Pleaſure or Uncafincls. We have not 
any proper Appetite roward Virtue, fo as 
to be uneaſy, even antecedently to the Ap- 
pearance of the lovely Form; but as ſoon 
as it appears to any Perſon, as it certainly 
muſt very early in Life, it never fails to 
[ raiſe Defere, as Vice does raiſe Ader ſom. 
This is fo rooted in our Nature, that no 
| Education, falſe Principles, depraved Ha- 
bits, or even Affectation itſelf can entirely 
root it out. Luce RETTIUSs and HogBES 
ſhew themſelves in innumerable Inſtances 
ſtruck with ſome moral Species; they are 
full of Expreſſions of Admiration, Gra- 
titude, Praiſe, Deſire of doing Good; and 
of Cenſure, Diſapprobation, Averſion to 
ſome Forms of Vice. 


" 
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SINCE then there is no avoiding theſe 
Deſires and Perceptions of Morality, all 
we can do to ſecure our ſelves in the pol- 
ſeſſion of Pleaſures of this kind, without 
Pain, conſiſts in a vigorous Uſe of our 
'* Reaſon, to diſcern what Actions really 

tend 
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Sect. 4. tend to the publick Good in the whok, 


a fuller Examination, we ſhall condemn 
and abhor our ſelves for; and withal, to 


«6 


of partial Views of publick Good, if they 
never obtain any better, may be eaſy in a 


Y very pernicious Conduct, ſince the ora 


Evil or Deformity does not appear to them, 
But this is ſeldom to be hop'd for in any 
partial Conduct. Thoſe who arc injured by 
us fail not to complain; the Spectators, 
who are diſengaged from our partial Attach- 
ments, will often take the Freedom to ex- 
preſs their Sentiments, and ſet our Conduct 
in a full Light: This muſt very probably 
occaſion to us Shame and Remorſe. * It 
cannot therefore be an indifferent Mat- 
ter, to an Agent with a moral Senſe, 
what Oyinious he forms of the Tenden- 
cy of Actions; what partial Aztach- 
ments of Love he has toward Parties 
or Fat/ions. If he has true Opinions 
„of the Tendencies of Actions; if he 
carefully examines the real Dignity of 
Ver ons and Cauſes, he may be ſure 
that the Conduct which he now ap- 


46 
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ec 


it be cenſured by others. But if he takes 
up at hazard Opinions of Actions; if 


cc 


that we may not do that upon a partial 
View of Good, which afterwards, upon 


fix our Fr:end/þips with Perſons of like 
Diſpoſitions, and juſt Diſcernment.” Men 


proves he ſhall always approve, and have 
delight in Reflection upon it, however 


* 
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he has a fooliſh Admiration of 


« like to others, not according to any real 
Importance or Dignity, he ſhall often 
find occaſion for Incon ſtancy and Change 
of his Aﬀections, with Shame and Ke- 
*«* morſe for his paſt Conduct, and an in- 
„ward Diſlite and Self-Condemnation.” 


War moſt deeply affects our Happi- 
neſs or Mifery, are the Diſpoſitions of 
thoſe Perſons with whom we voluntarily 
contract ſome nearer Intimacies of Friend- 
ſhip : If we act wiſely in this Point, we 
may ſecure to our ſelves the greateſt Plea- 
ſures with the feweſt Pains, by attaching 
our ſelves to Perſons of real Goodneſs, good 
Offices toward whom are uſeful to the 
World. The Ties of Blood are generally 


very ſtrong, eſpecially toward O/ipring; 


they need rather the Bridle than the Spur, 
in all Cafes wherein the Object is not re- 
commended to a ſingular Love by his good 
Qualities. We may, in a conſiderable mea- 
lure, reſtrain our natural Aﬀet7ion toward 
a worthleſs Offspring, by ſetting our pub- 
tick Aﬀettions and our moral Senſe againſt 
it, in frequent Contemplation of their Vices, 
and of the Miſchief which may ariſe to 
Perſons of more worth from them, if we 
give them any Countenance in their Vices. 


THE 


« Sets, and as fooliſh Aver/ions and Dil- V 
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* Tux regulating our Apprchenſions «| 
the Actious of others, is of very gren 


Importance, that we may not imagine 


Mankind worſe than they really are, and 


thereby bring upon our felves a Tem 


full of Suſpicion, Hatred, Anger and Cn. | 
tempt toward others; which is a conſtant | 
State of Miſery, much worſe than all the 


Evils to be feared from Credulity. If we 


examine the true Sings of human Action, 
we ſhall ſeldom find their Motives work | 
than Self Love. Men are often ſubject u 


Anger, and upon ſudden Provocatious do 
Injuries to each other, and that only from 
Self- Love, without Malice; but the greateſt 
part of their Lives is employed in Offices 
of natural Afﬀettion, Friendſhip , mm- 
cent Self Love, or Love of a Country. The 
little Party-Prerdices are generally found, 
ed upon Ignorance, or falſe . rather 

apt to move Pit) than Hatred. Such 
Conſiderations are the beſt Preſervative + 
gainſt Anger, Malice, and Diſcoutent of 
Mind with the Order of Nature. When 
** you would make your fclf chearful and 
*« caly (ſays the Emperor“) conſider the 
Virtues of your ſeveral Acquaintances, 
the Induſtry and Diligence of one, the 
** Yeodeſty of another, the Generoſity or 


— 


Marcus Antoninus, £35. vi. C. 48. 
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« Liberality of a third; and in other Per- Sect. 4. 
« ſons ſome other Virtue. There is no 


« thing ſo delightful, as the Reſemblances 
« of the Virtues appearing in the Conduct 
« of your Contemporaries as frequently as 
«« poſſible. Such Thoughts we ſhould ſtill 
« retain with us.” 


Wu the moral Senſe is thus aſſiſted 
by a found Underſtanding and Application, 
our own Actions may be a conſtant Source 
of ſolid Pleaſure, along with the Pleaſures 
of Benevolence, in the higheſt Degree which 
our Nature will admit, and with as few of 
its Pains as poſſible. | 


As to the Deſires of Honour, ſince we How far 


cannot avoid obſerving or hearing of the . 
Sentiments of others concerning our Con-;, 1 ow 


duct, we muſt feel the Deſire of the gaad Neue. 


Opinions of others, and Averſion to their 
Cenfuires or Condemnation ſince the one 
neceſſarily gives us Pleaſure, and the other 
Pain. Now it is impoſſible to bring all 


Men into the fame Opinions of particular 


Actions, becaule of their different Opinions 
of public Good, and of the Means of pro- 
moting it ; and becauſe of oppoſite Intereſts ; 
ſo that it is often impoſſible to be ſecure a- 
gainſt all Cenſure or Diſhonour from ſome 
of our Fellows. No one is fo much Ma- 
ſter of external Things, as to make his 
honourable Intentions ſucceſsful ; and yet 


Suc- 
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Sect. 4. Szcceſs is a Mark by which many judge | 
Wof the Goodneſs of Attempts. Whoever 
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therefore ſuffers his Deſire of Honour d 
Applauſe to grow violent, without Di 
tinction of the Per ſons to whoſe Judgment 
he ſubmits, runs a great hazard of Milery 
But our natural Deſire of Praiſe, to ſpeak 
in the Mathematical Style, is in a com. 
pounded Proportion of the Numbers of 
Applauders, and their *D:gnzty. ** He 
therefore who makes Diſtinction of Per. 
ſons juſtly, and acts wiſely for the pub. 
* lick Good, may ſecure himſelf from much 
uneaſineſs upon injudicious Cenſure, and 
may obtain the Approbation of thoſ 
*+« whole Eſteem alone is valuable, or a 


„ Jeaſt far over-ballances the Cenſure of 
„Others.“ 


The Deſire THE Deſire of Health muſt be as ne 
CREE ceſſary as any other Deſires of our Nature, 


as ſoon as we apprehend the uſefulneſs of 
Wealth to gratify all other Deſires. While 
it is defired as the Means of ſomething 
farther, the Deſire tends to our Happinels, 
proportionably to the good Oeconomy of 
the principal Deſires to which it is made 


ſubſervient. It is in every man's power, 


by a little Reflection, to prevent the Mad 
neſs and Enthuſiaſm with which Wealth is 
infatiably purſued, even for itſelf, with: | 
out any direct Intention of uſing it. The 
C ation of the ſmall Addition = 
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made by Wealth to the Happineſs of the SeR. 4. 
poſſeſſor, may check this Delire, and pre- ' VV 


vent that Inſatiability which ſometimes at- 
tends it. 


PoweER in like manner is defired as the 
Means of gratifying other original Deſires ; 
nor can the Deſire be avoided by thoſe 
who apprehend its uſefulneſs. It is eaſy to 
prevent the Extravagance of this Deſire, 
and many of its conſequent Pains, by con- 
ſidering the Danger of affecting it by 
« injurious Means, ſupporting it by Force, 
« without conſent of the Subject, and 
employing it to private Intereſt, in op- 
« poſition to publick Good.” No Mortal 
is caly under ſuch Subjection; every Slave 
to ſuch a Power is an Enemy. The Poſſeſ- 
ſor muſt be in a continual State of Fear, 


_ Suſpicion and Hatred. 


THERE is nothing in our Nature lead- The occa- 


ing us neceſſarily into the fantaſtich De- og 


ſires; they wholly ariſe thro* our Igno- 
rance and Negligence ; when, thro' want o 


S 
* 


We know how 


FAN * 


Thought, we ſuffer fooliſh Aſſociations of 
Ideas to be made, and imagine certain 
trifling Circumſtances to contain ſomething 
honourable and excellent in them, from 
their being uſed by Perſons of Diſtinction. 
e Inaduertences, Negli- 
gences, Infirmities, and even Vices, either 
of great or ingenious Men, have been af- 

2 | fected, 
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Sect. . ſected, and imitated by thoſe who were 
V incapable of imitating their Excellencies. 


This happens often to rag - Gentlemen of 
plentiful Fortunes, which ſet them above 


the Employ ments neceſſary to others, when 
they have not cultivated any reliſh for the 
Pleafures of the Imagination, ſuch as Ar. 
chitecture, Muſick, Painting, Poetry, 
Natural Philoſophy, Hiſtory : When 
have no farther Knowledge of theſe things, 
than ſtupidly to praiſe what they hear o- 
thers praiſe : When they have neglected to 
cultivate their public Aﬀettions, are ban- 
tered a long time from Marriage and Off 
ſpring ; and have neither themſelves Minds 
fit for Friendſhips, nor any intimate 
Acquaintance with ſuch as are fir to make 
Friends of : When their moral Senſe is 
weakned, or, if it be ſtrong in any points, 
theſe are fixed at random, without any re- 
gular Scheme When thro' Ignorance of 
publick Affairs, or want of Eloquence to 
ſpeak what they know, they deſpair of the 
Eſteem or Honour of the Wite : When their 
Hearts are too gay to be entertained with 
the dull Thoughts of increaſing their 
Mealtb, and they have not Ability enough to 
hope for Power ; ſuch poor empty Minds 
have nothing but Trifles to purſue ; any 


thing becomes agreeable, which can ſupply 
the Void of Thought, or prevent the fuk 
len Diſcontent which grow upon 2 


Mind conſcious of no Merit, and expecting 
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the Contempt of its Fellows; as a Pack of Sect. 4. 
s, an Horſe, a Jewel, an Equipage , SWW 

a Pack of Card. a Tavern; any thing 

which has got any confuſed Ideas of Ho- 

wer, Dignity, Liberality, or genteel Eu- 

joyment of Life joined ro it. Theſe fan- 

taſtick Deſires any Man might have baniſh- 

ed at firſt, or entirely prevented. But if 

we have loſt the Time of ſubſtituting bet- 

ter in thei: ſtead, we ſhall only change from 

one fort to another, with a perpetual Suc- 

ceſſion of onſtancy and Difſatisfattion. 


I vitioſa Libido 
Fecerit Av {it n — 
lid:m ea tem pr ſſunt horam durare probantes. 
Hor. Ep. 1. 


V. Tux End of all theſe Conſiderations, 
is to find out the moſt effectual way of ad- 
rancing the Has of Mankind; in or- 
der to which, they may perhaps appear of 

conſiderable Conſequence, ſince Happineſs 
confiſts in the higheſt and moſt durable 
* Gratifications of, either all our Deſeres, 
* or, if all cannot be gratify'd at once, of 
* thole which tend to the eſt and 
_ © moſt durable Pleaſures, with exemption 
either from all Pains and Objects of A. 
ver ſion, or at leaſt from thoſe which 
are the moſt grievous. The following 
general Obſervations may be premiſed con- 
cerning their Objects. 


1. 
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r Ir is plainl ible th 
WS 1. © Ir is plainly i ible that 
— oo „ Man ſhould ge the e of 
all kinds of ** all thele Deſires at once, with Prudence, 
ee, Diligence, and Vigor, ſufficient to ob- 
affe. .. tain the higheſt Pleaſures of each kind, 
and to avoid their ſite Pains.“ For, 
not to mention the Narrowneſ7 of the 
Powers of our Minds, which makes them 
incapable of a Multiplicity of Purſuits at 
once ; the very Methods of obtaining the 
higheſt Gratification of the ſeveral Senſes 
and Deſires, are directly inconſiſtent with 
each other. For example, the violent Pur- 
ſuit of the Pleaſures of the external Senſes, 
or Senſuality, is oppoſite to the Pleaſures 
of the [magination, and to the Study of 
the ingenious Arts, which tend to the Or- 
nament of Life : Theſe require Labour and 
Application, inconfiſtent with the 
tuouſneſ5 of the external Senſes, which 
itfelf would engroſs the whole Application 
of our Minds, thro* vain Aſſociations of 


AGAIN: The violent Purſuits of either 
of the former kinds of Pleaſures, is often 
directly inconſiſtent with publick Aﬀec- 
tions, and with our moral Senſe, and Senſe 
of Honour. Thele Pleaſures require a quite 
different Temper, a Mind little ſet upon 
ſelfiſh Pleafures, ſtrongly poſſeſſed with 


Love for others, and Concern for * 
| ud 


« 
« 
( 
| 
( 
| 
| 
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lutereſts capable of Labour and Pain. How- Sect. 4- 
ever our deſire of Honour be really Hh, WWW 
yet we know it is never acquired by Actions 

ing ſelfiſh; but by ſuch as appear 

ick-{pirited, with neglect of the Plea- 
jures of the external Senſes and Wealth. 
Selfiſbneſs is generally attended with 
Shame ;* and hence we conceal even our 
Deſire of Honour itſelf, and are aſhamed 
of Praiſe in our own Preſence, even when 
we are doing beneficent Actions, with de- 
ſign to obtain it. The Purſuits of Wealth 
and Power are often directly oppolite to 
the Pleaſures of all the other kinds, at leaſt 
for the preſent, however they may be in- 
tended for the future Enjoyment of them. 


2. THERE is no ſuch Certainty in xe c- 
human Affairs, that a Man can aſſure "2. 
* himſelf of the perpetual Poſſeſſion of , _ 
| «* theſe Objects which gratify any one ſv, /ave 
| * Defire,” except that of Virtue itſelf: — E 
w dich, fince it does not depend upon ex* 
| ternal Objects and Events f. but upon our 
own Affection and Conduct, we may pro- 
miſe to our ſelves that we ſhall always en- 
joy. But then Virtue conſiſts in Bene vo- 
lence, or Deſire of the publick Good: The 
Happineſs of others is very uncertain, fo 


Cee 


Treat. 2. Seck. 5. Art. 7. 
T Treat. 2. Sed, 3. laſt Paragraph. 
| I 2 that 
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Sect. 4. that our publick Deſires may often be dif. 
appointed; and every Diſappointment is 


uneaſy, in proportion to the Degree of De. 
fire. And therefore, however the Admi. 


ration and fixed Purſuit of Virtue 
always ſecure one ſtable and conſtant Plea. 
ture of Se/f- Approbation, yet this Enjoy. 
ment preluppoles a Deſire of publick Good, 
ſubject to frequent Diſappointments, which 
will be attended with Uneaſineſs propor- 
tioned to the Degree of publick Deſire, or 
the Virtue upon which we reflect. There 
ſeems therefore no poſſibility of ſecuring to 
our ſelves, in our preſent State, an anmix. 
ed Happineſs independently of all other 
Beings. Every Apprehenſion of Good 
raiſes deſite, every Diſappointment of De- 
ſire is uneaſy; every Object of Deſire is 
uncertain except Virtue, but the Enyy- 
ment of Virtue ſuppoſes the Deſire of an 
uncertain Object, vg. the publick Happi 
neſs. To ſecure therefore independently 
of all other Beings invariable and pure Hap- 
pineſs, it would be neceſſary either to have 
the Pouer of directing all Events in the 
Univerſe, or to root out all Sex/e of Evil, ot 
Averſion to it, while we retained our Senſe 
of Good, but without previous Deſire, the 
Diſappointment of which could give Pain. 
The 700tzng out of all Senſes and Deſires, 
were it practicable, would cut off all Hap- 
pour as well as Miſery : The removing or 


3 


opping a part of them, might i * 
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of conſequence to the Happineſs of the In- Se. 4. 
{vidual on ſome occaſions, however per- WWW 
nicious it might be to the I hole. But tis 
ain, we have not in our power the mo- 
delling of our Senſes or Deſires, to form 
them for a private Intereſt : They are fixed 
for us by the AuTHor of our Nature, 
ſubſervient to the Intereſt of the Sy/tem ; 
ſo that each Individual is made, previouſly 
to his own Choice, a Member of a great 
Body, and affected with the Fortunes of 
the Whole, or at leaſt of many Parts of 
it; nor can he break himſelf off at plea- 
ſure. 


Ta1s may ſhew the Vanity of ſome of , 4% 
the lower rate of Philoſophers of the Sto-%; 3 
ick ect, in boaſting of an undiſturbed Hap- about cm- 
pineſs and Serenity, independently even off. 
the DEI T v, as well as of their Fellow- 
Creatures, wholly inconſiſtent with the 
Order of Nature, as well as with the Prin- 
_= of ſome of their great Leaders: for 
which, Men of Wir in their own Age did 
not fail to ridicule them. 


Tnar muſt be a very fantaſtick Scheme 
of Virtue, which repreſents it as a private 
ſublimely ſelfiſh Diſcipline, to preſerve our 
ſelves wholly unconcerned, not only in the 

Changes of Fortune as to our Wealth or 
Poverty, Liberty or Slavery, Eaſe or 
Pain, but even in all external Events 


I 3 what - 


i 
= 
| 
ſ 
il 
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Sect. 4. whatſoever, in the Fortunes of our 
WS WV Friends or Country, ſolacing our ſelves that 


we are eaſy and undiſturbed. If there be 
any thing amiable in human Nature, the 
Reflection upon which can give us plea- 
ſare, it muſt be kind diſintereſted Affection: 
towards our Fellows, or towards the whole, 
and its AUTHOR and Cauſe. Theſe Af. 
ſections, when reflected upon, muſt be one 


conſtant Source of Pleaſure in Se Appro. * 


bation. But ſome of theſe very Affections, 
being toward an uncertain Object, muſt 
occaſion Pain, and directly produce one 
ſort of Miſery to the virtuous in this Life. 
'Tis true indeed, it would be a much greater 
Miſery to want ſuch an amiable Temper, 
which alone ſecures us from the baſeſt and 
moſt dereſtable State of Se, Condemnation 
and Abhorrence. But, allowing ſuch a 
Temper to be the neceſſary Occaſion of 
one fort of Happineſs, even the greateſt we 
are capable of, yet it may alſo be the Oc- 
caſion of no inconſiderable Pains in this 
Life. 


Tuar this affectionate Temper is true 
Virtue, and not that andiſturbed Selfiſ- 
neſs, were it attainable, every one would 
readily own who ſaw them both in Practice. 
Would any honeſt Heart reliſh ſuch a Speech 
as this from a Cato or an Æmilius Paulus ? 
l foreſee the Effects of this Defeat, my 
„ Felhw-Creatures, my Countrymen, my 

„ honoura- 
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« honourable Acquaintances; many a ge- Sect. 4. 
« nerous gallant Patriot and Friend, Fa- WWW 


« thers, Sons, and Brothers, Husbands 
« and Mies, ſhall be inflaved, tortured, 
« torn from each other, or in each others 
« fight made ſubject to the Pride, Ava- 
« rice, Petulancy, or Luſt of the Conque- 
« ror, I have, for my own Pleaſure, to 
« ſecure agreeable Reflections, laboured in 
« their Defence. I am unconcerned in 
« their Misfortunes ; their bodzly Tortures, 
or more exquiſite Diſtreſſes of Mind 
« for each other, arc to me indifferent. I 
am entirely abſolute, compleat in my ſelf; 
„and can behold their Agonies with as 
much Eaſe or Pleafure, as I did their 
% Proſperity.” This is the plain Language 
of ſome boaſting Refiners upon Virtue ; 
Sentiments as dilagreeable as thoſe of Ca- 


tiline. 


Tax Deſire of Virtue is toward an Ob- 
ject is io nuiv, Or in our power, ſince all 
Men have naturally ind Affections, which 
they may increaſe and ſtreugthen; but theſe 
kind Affections tend toward an uncertain 
Object, which is not in our power. S 
the Stoicł ſhould alledg, Vice is the only 
* Evil, and Virtue the only Good.“ If 
we have Benevolence to others, we muſt 
wiſh them to be virtuous, and muſt have 
compaſſion toward the vicious : thus ſtill 
we may be ſubjected to Pain or Uneaſineſs, 


I 4 | by 
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Sect. . by our very Virtue; unleſs we ſuppoſe, 
Www what no Experience can confirm, that 
Men may have ſtrong Deſires, the Diſap- 
pointment of which will give no *Oneaſe- 
neſs, or that Uneaſineſs is no Evil. Let 
the Philoſopher regulate his own Notions 
as he pleaſes about Happineſs or Miſery; 
whoeyer imagines himſelf unhappy, is fo 
in reality; and whoever has k:znd Aﬀec- 
tions or Virtue, muſt be unealy to ſee others 


really unhappy. 


Bur tho a pure unmixed Happineſs is 
not attainable in this Life. yet all their 
Precepts are not rendered uſeleſs. 


Eft quoddam prodire tenus, ſi non datur ultra. 


2» Theful 3. FOR we may obſerve, thirdly, that 
S ** the Senſe of Good can continue in its full 
be riſer. Strength, when yet we ſhall have bur 
preſe * 
wed, with- ** weak Deſires.” In this caſe we are ca- 
— 'he pable of 4 all the Good in any Ob- 
Pains of Jet, when we obtain it, and yet expoſed to 
Deſire, in no great Pain upon Diſappoiutment. This 
2 ©+ may be generally obſerved, that · the //io- 
* lence of Dee does not proportionably 
*« enliven the Senſation of Good, when it 
is obtained; nor does diminiſhing the 
Deſire weaken the Senſation, tho it will 
*++ diminiſh the Uzeaſine/s of Di ſappoint- 
ment. or the Miſery of contrary Ewats.” 
Our high Expectations of Happineſs from 


any 
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any Object, either thro' the Acuteneſi of Seat. 4. 
our Sqhles, or from our Opinions or Aſſo. rw 
ciations of Ideas, never fail to increaſe De- 
fire : But then the Violence of De ſire does 
not proportionably enliven our Jen/ation 
in the Enjoyment. During the firſt con- 
fuſed Hurry of our Succeſs, our Foy may 
perhaps be increaſed by the Violence of our 
previous Deſire, were it only by allaying | 
the great Uneaſineſs accompanying the De- 
fire itlelfl. But this Joy ſoon vaniſhes, and 
is often ſucceeded by Diſen t and *Onea/- | 
neſs, when our Senſe of the Good, which || 
is more fixed in Nature than our Fanuc) or | 
Opinions, repreſents the Object far below 
our Expectation. Now he who examines 
all Opinious of Good in Objects, who pre- 
vents or corrects vain Aſſociations of Ideas, 
and thereby prevents extravagant Admi- | 
rations, or enthuſtaſiick Deſires, above 
the real Moment of Good in the Object. 
if he loſes the tranſient Raptures of the 
firſt Succeſs, yet he enjoys all the perma- 
nent Good or Happineſs which any Object 
can afford; and eſcapes, in a great meaſure, 
both the uneaſy Senſations of the more vi- 
olent Deſires, and the Torments of Di f 

appointment, to which Perſons of irregu- 
lar Imaginations are expoſed. 


Tuls is the Caſe of the Temperate and 
the Chaſte, with relation to the Appetites; 
of the Men of Moderation and Frugality, 

| and 


Sect. 4. and corrected Fancy, with 1 * 
pleaſures of Imagination; of the 
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d to the 
Humble 
and the Content, as co Honour, Wealth 


or Power. Such Perſons upon good Suc- 
ceſs, want only the firſt tran ſitory Ecſta. 
ies ; but have a full and lively Sen/e of all 
the laſting Good in the Objects of their 
Purſuit; and yet are in a great meaſure ſe. 
cure againſt both the Uneaſineſs of violent 
Deſire, and the Dejection of Mind, and 
abjet? Sorrow upon Diſappointment, or 


upon their being expoſed ro the contrary 
Evils. 


Fux THER, Perſons of irregular Ima- 
ginat ions are not ſoon reformed, nor their 
| Aſſociations of Ideas broke by every Ex- 
perience of the Smallneſs of the Good in the 


admired Object. They are oſten rather ſet 


upon zew Purſuits of the ſame kind, or of 
greater Variety of like Objects. So their 
experience of Diſappointment, or of con- 
trary Evils, does not ſoon correct their 
Imaginations about the Degrees of Good 
or Evil. The Loſs of Good, or the Prel- 
ſure of any Calamity, will continue to tor- 
ment them, thro? their vain Not ions of theſe 
Events, and make them inſenſible of the 
real Good which they might ſtill enjoy in 
their preſent State. Thus the Coverous 


have ſmaller Pleaſure in any given Degree 


of Wealth; the Luxurious from a ſplen- 
did Table ; the Ambitious from any given 


Degree 
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Degree of Honour or Power, than Men Sect. 4. 
of more moderate Deſires: And on the 
other hand, the Miſeries of Poverty, mean 

Fare, Subjetiion, or Contempt, appear 

much — to them, than to the mode- 

tate. Experience, while theſe confuſed 

Ideas remain, rat her increaſes the Diſorder: 
But if juſt Reflection comes in, and tho | 
late, applies the proper Cure, by correct- F 
ing the Opinions and the Imagination, 
every Experience will tend to our Ad- 
vantage. 


Tu ſame way may our publick Deſires 
be regulated. If we prevent confuſed No- 
tions of Good, we diminiſh or remove | 
many Anxieties for our Friends as well as | 
our ſelves. Only this muſt be remembred, il 
that weakning our publick Affection. ne- | 
ceſſarily weakens our Senſe of publick Good | 
founded upon them, and will deprive us of 
| thePleafures of the moral Senſe, in reflect - 
ing on our Virtue. 


4. WE may laſtly remark, © That the + 72: 
* Expettation of any Pain, or the fre- ur 70 
| © quent Conſideration of the Evils which=* wich 
may befal us, or the Loſs of Good WC Lens ns 
now enjoy, before theſe Events actually A. 
** threaten us, or raiſe any Conſternation 
in our Minds by their Approach, does 
not diminiſh our 7oy upon eſcaping Evil, 
or our Pleaſure upon the arrival of any | 
Good 
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Sect. 4. Good beyond Expectation : But this 
previous Expectation generally diminiſhes 


our Fear, while the Event is in ſuſ- 
*« pence, and our Sorrod upon its arrival;“ 
Since thereby the Mind examines the Na- 
ture of the Event, fees how far it is neceſla. 
rily Evil, and what Supports under it are in its 
power: This Con ſiderat ion may break vain 
CecnjunQtions of forcign Ideas, which oc- 
caſion our greateſt Fears in Life, and even 
in Death itſelf. If, indeed, a weak Mind 
does not ſtudy to correct the Imagination, 
but ſtill dwells upon its poſſible Calamities, 
under all their 60rrowed Forms of Terror; 
or if it induſtriouſly aggravates them to it 
ſelf, this previous Conſideration may em- 


bitter its whole Life, without arming it 
againſt the ſmalleſt Evil. 


Tuls Folly is often occaſioned by that 


Delight which moſt Men find in the Pzty of 


others under Misfortunes ; thoſe eſpeci- 
ally, who are continually indulged as the 
Favorites of Families or Company, be- 
tng long enured to the Pleaſure ariſing from 
rhe perpetual Marks of Love toward them 
trom all their Company, and from their 
render Sympathy in Diſtreſs: this often 
leads them even to fezgn M:/ery to obtain 
Pity, and to raiſe in themſelves the moſt 
dejected Thoughts, either to procure Con- 
ſalatiou, or the Pleaſure of obſerving the 
Sympathy of others. This pee viſh or pet- 
FH 
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tiſh Temper, tho it ariſes from ſomething Sect. z. 
fociable in our Frame, yet is often the 


Fore-runner of the greateſt Corruption of 
Mind. It diſarms 1 Heart of its natural 
Integrity; it induces us to throw away our 
true Armour, our natural Conrage, and 
cowardly to commit our ſelves to the vain 
Protection of others, while we neglect our 
own Defence. 


SECT. 
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Sect. 5. 
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ſervation, the Purſuits of their ſeveral 
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SECT. V. 


A Compariſon of the Pleaſures and 
Pains of the ſeveral Senſes, as 
to Intenſeneſs and Duration. 


AVING conſidered how far theſe 
Deſires muſt neceſſarily affect us, 
when they are the Occaſions of Plea- 
ſure or Pain; fince by the firſt general 06. 


I. 


Pleafures, and the avoiding their ſeveral 
Pains, may often be inconſiſtent with each 
other ; let us next examine, which of thele 
ſeveral Pleaſures are the moſt valuable, ſo as 
to deſerve our Purſuit, even with neglect 
of the others; and which of theſe Pains are 
moſt grievous, ſo as to be ſhunned even by 
the enduring of other Pains if neceſſary. 


TRE Value of any Pleaſure, and the 
Quantity or Moment of any Pain, is in 
a compounded Proportion of the Intenſe- 
*« zeſs and Duration.” In examining the 
Duration of Pleaſure, we muſt include not 
only the Conſtancy of the Object, but 
even of our Fancy; ſor a Change in either 
of theſe will put an end to it. 
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Sect. 5. 
To co e theſe ſeveral Pleaſures and 5 —— 
Pains as to their [nten/ene/5, ſeems difficult, as , ay 4 
becauſe of the Diverſity of Taftes, or Turns comparing 
of Temper given by Cuſtom and Education, lg. 
which make ſtrange 4ſſoc:atons of Ideas, i; 10 in- 
and form Habits ; from whence it happens, fee, 
that, tho all the ſeveral kinds of original 
Senſes and Deſires ſeem equally natural, 
yet ſome are led into a conſtant Purſuit of 


the Pleaſures of one kind, as the only En- 


, Joy of Life, and are indifferent about 


Some purſue, or ſeem to purſue 
only the Pleaſures of the external Senſes, 


all other Purſuits are made ſubſervient 
to them: Others are chiefly ſet upon the 
Pleaſures of /maginationor internal Senſes ; 
ſocial and kind Afﬀettions employ another 
fort, who ſeem indifferent to all private 
Pleaſure: This laſt Temper has generally 
joined with it an high ral Senſe, and 
Love of Honour. We may ſometimes find 
an high Sen ſe of Honour, and deſire of Ap- 
Plan ſe, where there is indeed a moral Senſe, 
a very weak one, very much perverted, 
lo as to be influenced by popular Opinion, 
and made ſubſer vient to it: In this Cha- 
racter the Pleaſures of the external Sen- 
ſes, or even of the Imagination, have lit- 
tle room. except ſo far as they may pro- 
cure Diſtinction. Now upon comparing 
the ſeveral Pleaſures, perhaps the Sentence 
of the Luxurious would be quite oppoſite 


to 
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Sect. 3. to that of the Virtuour. The Ambitions 
A would differ from both. Thoſe who are 


devoted to the internal Senſes or Imag ina. 
tion, would differ from all the three. The 
Miſer would applaud himſelf in his Wealth 
above them all. Is there therefore no dif. 
ing about Taſtes ? Are all Perſons alike 
y. who obtain the ſeveral Enjoy ments 
for which they have a Reliſh? If they are, 
the Diſpute is at an end: A Fly or Mag. 

t in its proper haunts, is as happy as a 

ero, or Patriot, or Friend, who has 
newly delivered his Country or Friend, 
and is ſurrounded with their grateful Prarſes. 
The Fly or Maggot may think ſo of ittelf; 
but who will ſtand to its Judgment, when 
we are ſure that it has experienced only one 
ſort of Pleaſure, and is a ſtranger to the o- 
thers? May we not in like manner find 
fome Reaſons of appealing from the Judg- 
ment of certain Men? Or may not fome 
Characters be found among Men, who a- 
lone are capable of judging in this matter? 


II. Ir is obvious that thoſe alone are 


ſures of a *©* capable of judging, who have experi- 


—y enced all the ſeveral kinds of Pleaſure, 


and have their Jex/es acute and fully ex- 


. erciſed in them all.” Now a high Reliſh 


for Virtue, or a ſtrong moral Senſe, with 
its concomitant Publick Senſe and Aﬀec- 
tzons, and a Senſe of Honour, was never 
alledged to impair our external Senſes, or 

to 
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to make us incapable of any pleaſure of the Sect. 5. 
Imagination; Temperance never ſpoiled a 
%,, Palate, whatever Luxus) may have 

Se a generous affectionate publick Spi- 

rit, reflecting on ittelf with delight, never 
vitiated any Organ of external Pleaſure. 

nor weakned their Perceptions. Now all 
virtuous Men have given Firtue this Teſti- 

mony, that its Pleaſures are ſuperior to any 

other, nay to all others jointly ; that a 
friendly generous Action gives a Delight 
ſuperior to any other; that other Enjoy- 

ments, when compared with the Delights 

of Integrity, Faith, Kindneſs, Genero- 

ſity, and publick Spirit, are but trifles 

ſcarce worth any regard *. 


Na v, we need not confine our Evidence 3y che Teſ- 
to the Teſtimony of the perfettly VL. ta- 72 
ous. The viciaus Man, tho no fit 7 * — 
were he entirely abandoned, ſince he loſes 
his Senſe of the Pleaſures of the moral 
Kind, or at leaſt has not experienced them 
fully, yet he generally retains ſo much of 
human Nature, and of the Senſes and Af- 
feftions of our Kind, as ſometimes to ex- 
perience even moral Pleaſures. There is 
ſcarce any Mortal, who is wholly inſenſible 
to all Species of Morality. 


. — — 


* See this Argument in Plaro de Repub. Lib. 9. And 
Lord Shaftesbury's Inquiry concerning Virtue. 
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A Lux ug fo us Debauchee has never 
rhaps felt the Pleaſures of a wile pub. 
Fick-ſhirited Conduct, of an entirely up- 
right, generous, ſocial, and affectionate 
Life, with the Senſe of his own moral 
Worth, and merited Eſteem and Love; 
this courſe of Life, becauſe unknown to 
him, he may delpile in compariſon of his 
_ Pleaſures. But if in any particular Affair, 
a moral Species, or Point of Honour has 
affected him, he will ſoon deſpiſe his ſenſual 
Pleaſures in compariſon of the Moral. Has 
he a Perſon whom he calls his Fr:end, whem 
he loves upon whatever fantaſtick Reaſons, 
he can quit his Debaxch to ſerve him, nay 
can run the Hazard of I ounds and Death 
to reſcue him from Danger? If his Honour 
be concerned to reſent an Afront, will he 
not quit his Pleaſures, and run the hazard 
of the greateſt bodily Pain, to ſhun the Im- 
putation of Cowardice or Falſhood ? He 
will ſcorn one who tells him, that * a 
Har, or a Coward, may be happy e- 
„ nough, while he has all things neceſſary 
to Luxury.” Tis in vain to alledge,** that 
there is no diſputing about Taſtes :” To 
every Nature there are certain Taſtes at 
ſigned by the great AuTaor of all. To 
the human Race there are aſſigned a publick 
Taſte, a moral one, and a Taſte for He 
nur. Theſe Senſes they cannot extir- 
pate, more than their external Senſes : 
They 
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They may pervert them, and weaken them Sect 5. 
by falſe Opinions, and fooliſh Aſſociations yy 


of Ideas; but they cannot be happy but 
by keeping them in their natural State, and 
gratifying them. The Happineſs of an Ix- 


ſect or Brute, will only make an Iaſect or 


Brute happy. But a Nature with further 
Powers, muſt have further Enjoyments. 


Nay, let us conſider the different Ages 
in our own Species. We once knew the 
time when an Hobby-Fior/e, a Top, a Rat- 
tle, was ſufficient Pleaſure to us. We grow 


up, we now reliſh Friendſhipe, Honour, 


good Offices, Marriage, Offspring, ſerving 
a Community or Country. Is there no dif- 
ference in theſe Taſtes? We were happy 
before, are we no happicr now ? If nor, 
we have made a fooliſh Change of Fancy. 
An Hobby-Horle is more cafily procured 
than an Employment; a Rattle kept in order 
with leſs trouble than a Friend; a Top than 
a Son. But this Change of Fancy does not 
depend upon our Vill. Our Nature de- 
termines us to certain Purſuits in our ſe- 
veral Stages; and following her Dictates, 
is the only way to our Happineſs. Two 
States may both be happy, and yet the 
one infinitely preferable to the other: 
** Two Species may both be content, and 
** yet the Pleaſures of the one, greater be- 
* yond all compariſon, than thoſe of the 
other.“ The virtuous Man, who has 
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Sect. 5. as true a Senſe of all external Pleaſure as 

WY MV any, gives the preference to moral Pleg. 
fires. The Judgment of the Vicious is 
either not to be regarded, becauſe of his 
Ignorance on one ſide; or, if he has expe. 
rience of moral Sentiment in any particu- 
lar Caſes, he agrees with the Virtuous. 


Experience III. A Gain, we ſee in fact, that in the 

proves the virtuous Man, publick Affections, a moral 

— Senſe, and Senſe of Honour, actually over- 
come all other Deſires or Senſes, even in 
their fall Strength. Here there is the faireſt 
Comhate, and the Succeſs is on the fide 
of Virtue. 


THERE is indeed an obvious Exception 
againſt this Argument. Do not we ſee, 
in many Inſtances, the external Senſes 
„overcome the moral?” But the Reply is 
caly. A conſtant Purſuit of the Pleaſures 
of the external Senſes can never become 
agreeable, without an Opinion of Inno. 
cence, or the Ab/ence of moral Evil; fo 
that here the moral Senſe is not engaged in 
the Combat. Do not our * luxurious De- 
bauchees, among their Intimates, continu- 
ally defend their Practices as innocent? 
Tranſient Acts of Injuſtice may be done, 
contrary to the moral Sentiments of the 


— 


* — 


* Treate 2. Sect. 4. Art. 4. laſt Paragraph. 
| 3 


Agent, 
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Agent, to obtain relief from ſome preſſing Sect. -, 


petite: and yet even in theſe caſes, Men 
often argue themſelves into ſome moral 
Notions of their Innocence. But for a con- 
tinued Courſe of Life diſapproved by the 
Agent, how few are the Inſtances? How 
avowedly miſerable is that State, wherein 
all Se Approbation, all conſciouſneſs of 
Merit or Goodneſs is gone? We might here 
alſo alledge, what univerſal Experience con- 
firms, that not only an Opinion of In- 
* #ocexce is a neceſſary Ingredient in a 
„ Courſe of /e/f/þ Pleaſures, fo that 
there ſhould be no ſition from the 
moral Senſe of the Agent; but that 
ſome publick Aﬀettions, lome Species 
f moral Good, is the moſt powerful 
Charm in all ſenſual Enjoyments.” And 
yet, on the other hand. Public Aﬀec- 
* tzons, Virtue, Honour, need no Species 
* of ſenſual Pleaſure to recommend them; 
nor even an Opinion or Hope of Ex- 
** emption from external Pain. Theſe 
powerful Forms can appear amiable, and 
engage our Purſuit thro* the rugged Paths 
of Hunger, Thirſt, Cold, Labour, Ex- 
* pences, Wounds and Death.” 


Tavus, when a Proſſ of external 
Pleaſure, or of ayoiding bodily Pain, en- 
gages Men into Actions really evil, the 


moral Senſe of the Agent is not really over- 
K 3 comè 


Evil, or upon ſome violent Motion of A SWW 
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Sect. 5. come by the external Senſes. The Action 
or Omiſſion does not appear morally evil 


to the Agent. The Temptation ſeems to 
extenuate, or wholly excule the Action. 
Whereas when a Point of Honour, or a 
moral Species, makes any one deſpiſe the 
Pleaſures or Pains of the external Senſes, 
there can be no queſtion made of a real 
Victory. The external Senſes repreſent 
theſe Objects in the ſame manner, when 
they are conquered. None denies to the 
Virtuous their Senſe of Pain, Toit or 
Wounds. They are allowed as lively a 
Senſe as others, of all external Pleaſure 
of every kind. The Expences of Genero- 
ſity, Humanity, Charity and Compaſſion 
are allowed, even when yielded to Vir- 
tue, to be known to the full. But the mo- 
ral Senſe, weak as it often is, does not 
yield even to known external Pleaſure, 
Eaſe or Advantage : but, where there is 
a depraved Taſte, and a weak Onderſtand- 
ing, private Adwgntage, or the avoiding of 
ſome external Evil, may make Actions ap- 
pear innocent, which are not; and then the 
moral Senſe gives no Oppoſition. All the 
Conqueſt on ſuch — — is only this, 
that private external Advantage ſurmounts 
our Averſion to Diſhonour, by making us 
do Actions which others will cenſure, but 
we eſteem innocent. In theſe Caſes we ge- 
nerally fear only the Reproach of a 7 

of 
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Nay farther: It was before obſerved, 
that fantaſtick Aſſociations of Ideas do 
« not really increaſe the Pleaſure of Eu- 
« /oyment, however they increaſe the pre- 
« yious Deſire. The want of ſuch Aſſo- 
« cjiations does not abate the external 
« Pajn, tho it diminiſhes the previous 
Fear, or takes away ſome farther Fears 
« which may attend the Pain.” So that 
a Man of the moſt correct Imagination does 
feel and know all the Good in external 
Pleaſure, and all the Evil in Pain. When 
« therefore the moral Senſe, and publick 
« Afettions, overcome all ſenſual Plea- 
« ſare, or bodily Pain, they do it by their 
« own Strength, without foreign Aids. 
« Virtue is never blended with Sodily 
« Pleaſure, nor Vice with bodily Pain in 
« our Imaginations. But when the ex- 
« ternal Senſes ſeem to prevail againſt the 
« moral Senſe, or publick Affections, it 
is continually by Aid borrowed from the 
% moral Senſe, and publick Affection: 
e themſelves, or from our Senſe of Ho- 
„ nour.” The Conqueſt is over a weak- 
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of whom we have conceived an unfayoura Set. 5. 
ble Opinion *. WY 


ned moral Senſe, upon partial views of 


Good, not by external Pleaſure alone, bur 


— 


* Se, 4. Art. 3. 
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Sea. 5. by ſome moral Species, railed by a falſe 
Imagination. 


Ser before Men in the cleareſt Light 
all external Pleaſures, but ſtrip them of 
their borrowed Notions of Dzgnity, Ho, 
pitality, Friendſhip, Generoſity, Libera. 
lity, Communication of Pleaſure; let no 
regard be had to the Opinions of others, 
to Credit, to avoiding Reproach, to Com- 
pany: Separate from the Purſuit of Wealth 
all Thoughts of a Family, Friends, Res 
lations, Acquaintance; let Wealth be only 
regarded as the Means of private Pleaſure 
of the external Senſes, or of the Imagina- 
tion, to the Poſſeſſor alone; let us divide 
our confuſed Ideas, and conſider things 
barc!y and apart from each other: and in 
oppoſition to theſe Deſires, ſet but the 
v cakeſt oral Species, and ſec if they can 
prevail over it. On the other hand, let us 
e>:71me as much as we pleaſe, a fr:enaly, 
gi erous, grateful, or piinlick-ſpirited Ac- 
42; divclit it of all external Pleaſure, till 
it will appear the more lovely ; rhe longer 
we fi our Attention to it, the more we 
ante it. What is it which we feel in our 
ow:: Hearts, determining as it were our 
Fate as to Happineſs or Miſery? What fort 
of Senſations are the moſt lively and delight- 
ful ? In what fort of Poſſeſſions does the 
higheſt Joy and Self. Satisfaction conſiſt ? 


Who hascver felt the Pleaſure of a generous 
3 | friendly 
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friendly Temper, of mutual Love, of com. Sect. 5. 
paſſionate Relief and Succonr to the dif- LY 


treſſed; of having /erved a Community, and 
render d Multitudes appy; of a ſtrict In- 
tegrity, and thorow Honeſty, even under ex- 
ternal Diſadvantages, and amidſt ers; of 
Congratulation and publickRejoy cing, in the 
Wiſdom and Proſperity of Perſons beloved, 
ſuch as Friends, Children, or intimate 
Neighbours? Who would not, upon Re- 
flection, prefer that State of Mind, theſe 
Sen ſat ions of Pleaſure, to all the Enjoy- 
ments of the external Senſes, and of the 
Imagination without them? 


IV. Tux truth, in a Queſtion of this na- On Ju 
ture, one might expect would be beſt 


the Caſe of 


known by the Judgment of SHpectators, ober 
concerning the Purſuits of others. Let N tbe 


them ſee one entirely employed in Solitude, 
with the moſt exquiſite Taſtes, Odors, 
Proſpects, Painting, Muſick ; but without 
any Society, Love or Friendſbip, or any 
Opportunity of doing a kind or generous 
Action; and fee allo a f Man employed in 
protecting the Poor and Fatherlels, receiving 
the Bleſſings of thoſe who were ready to 
periſh, and making the Widow to fing for 


— 


* See this Subje& fully treated, in the ſecond Part of 
Lord $h aftesbury's Inquiry concerning Virtue. 
f See the Character of Job, Ch. 31. See alſo Treat. 2. 


deck. 6. 
Joy; 


ame. 
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Sect. 5. Joy; a Father to the Needy, an Avenger 
of Oppreſſion; who never deſpiſed the 
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Cauſe of his very Slave, but conſidered him 
as his Fellow - Creature, formed by the fame 
Hand; who never eat his Morſel alone, 
without the Orphan at his Table, nor 
cauſed the Eyes of the Poor to fail; who 
never ſuffered the Naked to perifh, but 
warmed them with the Fleece of his Sheep; 
who never took advantage of the Indigent 
in Judgment, thro' Confidence in his own 
Power or Intereſt : Let this Character be 
compared with the former ; nay, add to 
this latter ſome conſiderable Paint of the 
external Senſes, with Labour and kind 
Anxiety: which of the two would a 
Spectator chute? Which would he admire, 
or count the happier, and moſt ſuitable to 
human Nature? Were he given to Caſtle 
building, or were he adviſing a Son, or a 
Friend, which of theſe States would he 
chuſe or recommend? Such a Trial would 
ſoon diſcover the Prevalence of the moral 
Species above all Enjoyments of Life. 


Little Haf- V. THERE are a ſort of Pleaſures 


pineſs in 


malicious, 


Pleaſures, from the Gratification of Anger or Hatred. 
To compare theſe Pleaſures with thoſe of 
Benevolence, we muſt obſerve what holds 
univerſally of all Mankind. The Joy, and 
Gaiety, and Happineſs of any Nature, of 
which we have formed no previous Opt- 
| | nion. 


poſite to thoſe of the publick Senſe, Ne. 


—— — — — — —— v — 
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nion, either favourable or unfavourable, Sect. 5. 
nor obtained any other Ideas than merely 


that it is ſenſitive, fills us with Joy and 
Delight: The apprehending the Torments 
of any ſuch ſenſitive Nature, gives us Pain. 
The Poets know how to raiſe delight in us 
by ſuch paſtoral Scenes, they feel the Power 
of ſuch pleaſing Images - they know that 
the human Heart can dwell upon fuch Con- 
templations with eight; that we can con- 
tinue long with Pleaſure, in the View of 
Happineſs of any Nature whatſoever. When 
we have received unfayourable ng 
ſions of any Nature, as cruel and ſavage, 
we begin indeed from our very publick Af- 
fetions, to deſire their Miſery as far as it 
may be neceſſary to the Protection of 
others. 


Bur that the Miſery of another, for its 
own ſake, is never grateful, we may all 
find by making this Suppoſition: That 
had we the moſt ſavage Tyger, or Cro- 
* codile, or ſome greater Monſter of our 
* own Kind, a Neyo, or Domztian, chained 
in ſome Dungeon; that we were perfectly 
aſſured they ſhould never have power of 
doing farther Injuries; that no Mortal 


_ * ſhouldever know their Fate or Fortunes, 


nor be influenced by them ; that the 
* Puniſhments inflicted on them would 
** never reſtrain others by way of example, 
nor any Indulgeuce ſhown be n ; 
| that 
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that the firſt Heat of our Neſentment 


WW © were allayed by Time — No Mor. 


tal, in ſuch a Caſe, wonld incline to tor. 
ture ſuch wretched Natures, or keep them 
in continual Agonies, without ſome prof: 

ect of Good ariſing from their Sufferings. 
bat farther would the fierceſt Rage ex- 
tend to, if once the Tyrant, thus eter- 
nally confined from Miſchief, began him. 
ſelf to feel Remorſe and Anguiſh for his 
Crimes? Nay, did he continue without 
Reflection on his paſt Life, ſo as neither to 
betray Remorſe nor Approbation, were 


Mankind well ſecured againſt his Temper, 


who would delight to load him with «/e/eſs 
Miſery ? 


Ir the Miſery of others then be not 
grateful for itſelf, whence ariſes the Plea- 
ſure of Cruelty and Revenge? The Reaſon 
is plainly this: Upon apprehending Injury 
to our ſelves or others, NATURE wiſely 
determines us to ſtudy Defen/e, not only 
for the preſent, but for the future. Anger 
ariſes with its molt awncaſy Senſations, as 
every one acknowledges. The Miſery of 
the Injurious allays this furious Pain. Our 
Nature {carce leads to any farther Reſent- 
ment, when once the Injurious ſeems to us 
fully ſeized with Remorſe, ſo that we fear 
no farther Evils from him, or when all his 
Power is gone. Thoſe who continue their 
Revenge further, are prepoſſeſſed 2 
ome 
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ſome falſe Opinion of Mankind, as worle Se. 5. 
than they really are; and are not eaſily in 


clined to believe their hearty Remorſe for 
Injuries, or to think themſelves ſecure. 
Some Point of Honour, or Fear of Re- 
proach, engages Men in cruel Acts of Re- 
venge: But this farther confirms, that the 
Miſery of another is only grateful as it al- 
lays, or ſecures us againſt a furious Pain; 
and cannot be the Occaſion, by itſelf, of 
any Satisfaction. Who would not prefer 
Bfence of Injury to Injury revenged £ Who 
would not chuſe an untainted NReputat ion, for 
Courage gained in a juſt War, in which, 
without Hatred or Anger, we acted from 
Love of our Country, rather than the Fame 
acquired by aſſerting our queſtioned Courage 
with furious Anger in a Duel, and with conti- 
nued Hatred toward the Perſon conquered? . 
Who can dwell upon a Scene of Tortures, 
tho practisꝰd upon the vileſt Wretch; or can 
delight either in the Sight or Deſcription of 
Vengeance, prolonged beyond all neceſſity 
of Self-Defenſe, ox publick Intereſt ? ** The 
** Pleaſure of Revenge then is to the Plea- 
** fures of Humanity and Virtue, as the ſla- 
king the burning, and conſtantly recur- 
ring Thirſt of a Fever, to the natural En- 
Jjoyments of grateful Food in Health.” 


VI. WER E we to compare, in like man- x,y om 

ner, the Pains of the publick and moral zre4 wich 

Senle, and of the Senſe of Honour, with — 
other greater. 
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Sect. 5. other Pains of the external Senſes, or with 

i the greateſt external Loſſes, we ſhould find 
the former by far ſuperior. And yet no- 
thing is more ordinary, than to find Men, 
who will allow the Pleaſures of the 
former Claſſes ſuperior to any other, and 
% yet look upon external Pain as more 
«+ intollerable than any.” There are two 

Cauſes of Reaſons for this Miſtake. 1. © They 

Miſtake. compare the molt acute Pains of the ex- 
«« ternal Senſes with ſome /maller Pains of 
the other Senſes.” Whereas, would 
they compare the ſtrongeſt of both Kinds, 
they would find the Ballance on the other 
ſide. How often have Parents, Husbands, 
Friends, Patriots, endured the greateſt 60. 
dily Pains, to avoid the Pains of their 
publick and moral Senſe, and Senſe of Ho- 
nour ? How do they every day ſuffer 
Hunger, Thirſt, and Toil, to prevent like 
Evils to thoſe they love ? How often do 
Men endure, for their Party or Faction, 
the greateſt external Evils, not only when 
they are unavoidable, bur, when by coun- 
ter- acting their public or moral Senſe, or 
Senſe of Honour, they could extricate 
themſelves? Some Crimes appear ſo horrid, 
lome Actions fo cruel and deteſtable, that 
there is hardly any Man but would rather 
ſuffer Death, than be conſcious of having 
done them. 


4 
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Sect. 5. 
Tax ſecond Cauſe of Miſtake in this www 


Matter, is this, The avoiding moral 
« Evil by the Sufferance of external Pain, 
« does not diminiſh the Senſe of the Pain; 
but on the other hand, the Motive of 
« ayoiding grievous Pain, really diminiſhes 
« the moral Evil in the Action done with 
that deſign.” So that in ſuch Inſtances 
we compare external Pain in its full 
ſtrength, with a moral Pain of the lighter 
ſort, thus alleviated by the Greatneſs of the 
Temptation. To make a juſt Compariſon, 
ir ſhould be thus: Whether would a 
„Man chuſe to be tortured to Death, 
« or to have, without any Temptation or 
«* Neceſſity, tortured another, or a dear 
« Friend, or Child to Death?“ Not whe- 
ther a Man will betray his Friend or Coun- 
try, for fear of Tortures, but whether 
it be better voluntarily, and under no 
fear, to betray a Friend, or our Country, 
than to ſuffer Tortures, or the Pain of 
the Gout or Stone equal to Tortures ? ” 
Upon fuch Compariſons as theſe, we ſhould 
find ſome other Pains and Miſery ſuperior 
to any external Pain, When we judge 
of the State of others, we would not be 
lopg in fuſpenſe which of theſe Evils to 


hy Treat, 2. Sect, 7, 9» Cor, & 


chuſe 
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j moſt regarded. 


Publick 
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VII. WE have hitherto only compared 


Aﬀection: on the one fide the publick and moral 


com pared 
irh our 
Dejire of 
Virtue. 


Senſe, and the Senſe of Honour jointly, 
with the external Senſes, the Pleaſures of 
Imagination, and external Advantage or 
D:faduantage jointly. The reaſon of 
joining them thus muſt be obvious, fince, 
to a Mind not prepoſſeſſed with any falſe 
Apprehenſions of things, the former three 
Senſes and Deſires really con-ur, in exciti 
to the fame Courſe of Action; for pro- 
moting the publics Good, can never be op- 
poſite to private L 3 fre ; no! can the De. 


fire of Virtue ever lead to an, ting per- 


nicious to the Publick : Had Mn alſo true 
Opinions, Honour could only be obtained 
by Virtue, or ſerving the Publick. 


Bur ſince there may be ſome corrupt 
partial Notions of Virtue, as when Men 
have inadvertently engaged themſelves into 
ſome Party or Faction pernicious to the 
Publick, or when we miſtake the Tenden- 
cies of Actions, or have ſome Notions of 
the DEIT V, + as requiring ſome Actions 


appre- 


1 Treat. 2. Sect. 6. Art. 1. 
+ Such miſtaken Notions of Religion, and of ſome par- 
ucular moral Species, have produced theſe monſtrous Deci- 
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hended pernicious to the publick, as Sect. 5. 
> TIM ro himſelf; in ſuch cafes there is 'FWW 
room to compare our public Senſe or De- 
fires with our moral, to fee which is pre- 
valent. The Pleaſures of theſe Senſes, in 
ſuch caſes, need not be compared; the fol- 
| lowing either the one or the other will 

give little Pleature : The Pain of the coun- 
reracted Senſe will groom all Satisfaction. 
This State is truly deplorable, when a Per 
ſon is thus diſtracted between two noble 
Principles, his publick Affections, and Senſe 
of Virtue. But it may be inquired, which 
of theſe Senſes, when counteracted, would 
occaſion the greater Pain? Perhaps no- 
thing can be anſwered #7:Ter ſally on either 
fide. With Men of recluſe contemplative 
Lives, who have dwelt mach upon ſome 
moral Ideas, but without large extenſeve 
Viet of publick Good, or without en- 
gaging themſelves to the full in the pub- 


DO 


ſions or Apothegms ; viz. «© Some Actions are not lawful, 
tho they were neceſſary not only to univerſal temporal Hap · 
 * pmeſs, but to the eternal Saluation of the whole World, 
er to avoid aniverſal eternal Miſery.” 


« Fiat Juſtitia & ruat Calum.” 


Whereas the only Reaſon why ſome Actions are looked 

on as univerſally and neceſſarily Evil, is only this, © that in 
our preſent Conſtitution of Nature, thev cannot 
produce any good, prepollent to their e Conſequences. 
Whatever Action would do fo, in the Vale of itt £ffefts 
mult neceſſarily be good. This Propoſition is Identick. 


; £55 L lick 
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Sect. 5. lick Affectious, and common Affairs of 

ie : The Sen/e of Virtue, in ſome par- 

tial confined View cf it, would proba- 

bly prevail; eſpecially ſince theſe partial 

Species of Virtue have always ſome fort of 

kind Afettion to aſſiſt them. With active 

Men, who have fully exerciſed their pab- 

lick Afedions, and have acquired as it 

were an Habit this way, tis probable the 

publick Afﬀettions would be prevalent. 

Thus we find that active Men, upon any 

publick Neceſſity, do always break thro' 

the limited narroz Rules of Virtue or 

Juſtice, which are publickly received, even 

when they have ſcarce any Scheme of Prin- 

ciples to juſtify their Conduct: Perhaps, 

indeed, in ſuch calcs, their moral Senſe is 

ht over to the Side of their AZef7ons, 

tho their /pecu/ative Opinions are oppoſite 
to both. | 


The Moral VIII. Ir is of more conſequence to com- 
— pare the public and moral Senſes, in oppo- 
the Senſe ſition to the Senſe of Honour. Here there 
of Honour. may be direct Oppoſition, ſince Honour is 

conferred according to the moral Notions 

of thoſe who confer it, which may be con- 

trary to thoſe of the Agent, and contrary 
ro f he thinks conducive to the public 
1 


To allow the Prevalence of Honour, 
cannot with any Perſon of juſt Reflection, 
| wWweaken 
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weaken the Cauſe of Virtue, ſince Honour Sect. 5. | 
ſes * a moral Senſe, both in thoſe WS 
who defire it, and thoſe who confer it. 
But it is enough for ſome //7:ters, who af- 
ſect to be wondrous ſhrewd in their Obſer- 
yations on human Nature, and fond of ma- 
king all the World, as well as themſelves, 
a felſſh Generation, incapable of any real 
Excellence or Virtue, without any natural 
Diſpoſition toward a publick Intereſt, or 
toward any moral Species; to get but a 
«« Set of different Words from thoſe com- 
„ monly uſed, yet including the ſame natu- 
„ral Diſpoſitions,f or preſuppoſing them,” 
wever an inadvertent Reader may not 
obſerve it; and they are ſufficiently ſur- 
niſhed to ſhew, that there is no real Vir- 
tue, that all is but Fypocrrfy, Diſoniſe, 
Art, or Intereſt. * To be honoured, highly 
* eſteemed, valued, praiſed, or on the 
** contrary, to be deſpiſed, undertalued, 
* cenſured or condemned; to be proud or 
* aſhamed, are Words without any mean- 
BR ing, if we take away a moral Senſe.” 
Let this Senſe be as capricious, incouſtant, 
different in different Perſons as they pleaſe 
to alledge, a Senſe of Morality there muſt 
be, and natural it muſt be, if the De- 
" =o Eſteem, Pride or Shame be na- 
«c tar 1 7 


11 
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N To make this compariſon between the 
public ſł and moral Senſes on the one hand, 
and that of Honour on the other, tis to be 
obſerved, that all Averſion to Evil is 
ſtronger than Deſire of poſit:de Good. There 
are many forts of poſitive Good, without 
which any one may be caly, and enjo 
others of a different kind: But Evil of il 
moſt any kind, in a high Degree, may 
make Life intolerable. The avwordzng of 
Evil is always allowed a more extenuating 
Circumſtance in a Crime, than the Pro- 
ſpect of poſitrve Good - to make therefore 
juſt Compariſons of the Prevalence of fe. 
veral Deſires or Senſes, their ſeveral Goods 
ſhould be oppoſed to each other, and their 
Evwils to each other, and not the lea. 
ſures of one compared with the Pains of 
another. 


PuBLick Affectians, in their nearer 
Ties, frequently overcome not only the 
Pleaſures of Houour, but even the ms of 
Shame. This is the molt common Event 
in Life, that for ſome apprehended Intereſt 
of Offspring, Families, Friends, Men 
ſhould neglect Opportunities of gaining Ho- 
n0ur, and even incur ame and Contempt. 
In Actions done for the Service of a Party, 
there can be no compariſon, for Honour is 


often a Motive on both fides. 


'T1s 
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Sect. 5. 
'Tis alſo certain, that the Fear of WWW 


Shame, in {ome Inſtances, will overcome all 
other Deſires whatſoever, even natural Af- 
fection, Love of Pleaſure, Virtue, Wealth, 
and even of Life itſelf, This Fear has ex- 
cited Parents to the Murder of their Off- 
ſpring; has perſuaded Men to the moſt dan- 
gerous Enterprizes; to ſquander away their 
Fortunes, to counteract their Duty, and 
even to throw away their Lives. The 
Diſtraction and Convyulfion of Mind ob- 
ſervable in theſe Conflicts of Honour, with 
Virtue and publick Affection, ſhews how 
unnatural that State is, wherein the ſtrongeſt 
Principles of Action, naturally deſigned to 
co-operate and aſſiſt each other, are thus 
ſet in Oppoſition. 


'Tis perhaps impoſſible ro pronounce 
any thing univerſally concerning the Supe- 
_ riority of the Deſire of Honour on the one 
hand, or that of the Deſire of Virtue and 
publick Good on the other. Habits or 
Cuſtom may perhaps determine the Victory 
on either ſide. Men in high Stations, who 
have long indulged the Deſire of Honour. 
and have formed the moſt frightful Appre- 
henfions of Contempt as the worſt of Evils ; 
or even thoſe in lower Stations, who have 
been long enured to value Reputation in 
any particular, and dread Diſhononr in 
that point, may have Fear of Shame ſupe- 

L 3 rior 
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Se. 5.rior to all Averſions. Men, on the con- 
SWYV trary, who have much indulged good Na- 
ture, or reileted much upon the Excellen. 
cy of Virtus itielf, abſtracted from Honour, 
may find Affections of this kind prevalent 
above the Fear of Shame. 


To compare the moral Senſe with the 
Senſe of Honcur, we mult find cales where 
the Agent condemns an Action with all its 
preſent Circumſtances as evil, and yet 
fears Infamy by omitting it, without any 

ual Motives of other kinds on either 
fide: Or when one may obtain Praiſe by 
an Action, when yet the Omiſſion of it 
would appear to himſelf as conſiderable 2 
Virtue, as the Praz/e to be expected from 
the Action would repreſent the Action to 
be. The common Inſtances, in which ſome, 
who pretend deep Knowledge of human 
Nature, triumph much, have not theſe ne- 
ceſſary Circumſtances. When a Man con- 
demns Duelliag in his private Sentiments, 
and yet practiſes it, we have indeed a con- 
ſiderable Evidence of the Strength of this 
Deſire of Heneur, or Aver ſion to Shame, 
fince it ſurpaſſes the Fear of Death. But 


here on one hand, beſides the Fear of 


Shame, there is the Fear of conſtant In- 
ſults, of loſing all the Advantages depend- 
ing upon the Character of Courage, and 
ſometimes even ſome Species of Virrve and 
Publick Good, in reſtraining an intolent 


Villain : 


| 
| 
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Villain: On the other hand is the Fear of Sect. 5. 
Death. The moral Senſe is ſeldom much vw 
concerned: for however Men may condemn 
voluntary Duelling; however they may 
blame the Age for the Cuſtom, or cenſure 
the Laws as defective, yet generally, in 
their preſent Cafe, Duelling appears a ne- 
ceſſary Piece of Se/f-Defence againſt op- 
probrious Injuries and Afftonts, for which 
the Law has provided no Redreſs, and con- 
ſequently leaves Men to the natural Rights 
of Self-Defence and Proſecution of Inju- 
ries. The Cafe ſeems to them the fame 


with that of Thieves and Night. Robbers, 


who may be put to Death by private Per- 
ſons, when there is no hope of overtaking 
them by Law. Theſe are certainly the No- 


tions of thoſe who condemn Delling, and 
yet practiſe ir. 


Ir is foreign to our preſent Purpoſe, to 
detect the Fallacy of theſe Arguments, in 
defence of Duel, as they are commonly 
praiſed among us; when Men from a ſudden 
Anger, upon ſome trifling or imaginary Af- 
fronts the deſpiſing of which would ap- 
pear honourable in every wiſe Mans Eyes, 
expoſe themſelves, and often their deareſt 


Friends to Death, and hazard the Ruin of 


their own Families, as well as that of their 
Adverſary; tho the Succeſs in ſuch At- 
tempts can haye no tendency to juſtify them 
| L 4 againſt 
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Sect. 5. againſt the diſhonourable Charge, or to 


Nor the 
Caſe of 


V procure any Honour from Men of worth. 


Tux ified Inſtance of Lucretia *is 
yet leſs to our purpoſe. Some talk, as if 
« ſhe indeed would rather have died than 
* conſented to the Crime; but the Crime 
did not appear fo great an Evil as the 
„% P);/honoar ; to the Guilt ſhe ſubmitted to 
« avoid the Shame.” Let us confider 


this renowned Argument. Was there then 


no Motive on either fide, but Fear of 


Shame, and a Senſe of Duty? If we look 
into the Story, we ſhall find, that to per- 
ſuade her to conſent, there conſpired, beſide 
the Fear of Shame, and of Death, which 
ſhe little regarded, the Hope of noble Re. 
venge. or rather of Juſtice on the Raviſher, 
and the whole Tyrant's Family; nay, the 
Hopes of a zobler Fame by her future 
Conduct; the Fear of ſuffering that con- 
tumely by force, which the was tempted to 
conſent to, and that in ſuch a manner as 


ſhe could have had no Redreſs. All theſe 


Conſiderations concurred to make her con- 
ſent. On the other fide, there was only 
the e Senſe of a Crime thus extenuated 
by the moſt grievous Neceſſity, and by 
hopes of doing Juſtice to her Husband's 
Honour, and reſcuing ber County: Nay, 


— 


Ls Live, Lib. i. c. 57. 


could 


of the PAS SIONS. 
could the not have at once ſaved her Cha- Sect. 5. 


rafter and her Life by conſenting 
in that virtuous Age ſhe might have expected 
Secrecy in the Prince, ſince boaſting of ſuch 
Attempts would have been dangerous to 
the greateſt Man in Rome ? 


IT is not caſy to find juſt Room for a 
Compariſon even in fictitious Cafes, be- 
tween theſe two Principles. Were there 
a Perſon who had no Beliefof any DEIT v. 
or of any reality in Religion, in a Country 
where his ſecular Intereſt would not ſuffer 
by a Character of Atheiſm; and yet he 
knew that the Profeſſion of zealous Devo- 
tion would tend to his Fonxour : If ſuch a 
Perſon could have any Senſe of Morality, 
particularly an Averſion to Diſſimulat ion, 
then his Profeſſion of Religion would evi- 
dence the Superiority of the Senſe of Ho- 
nour; and his Diſcovery of his Sentiments, 
or Neglect of Religion, would evidence 
the Ballance to be on the other (ide. I pre- 
ſume in England and Holland, we have 
more Inſtances of the latter than the former. 
'Tis true, our Gentlemen who affect the 
Name of Freedom, may have now their 
Hopes of Honour from their own Party, 
as well as others. 


Tae Adherence to any particular Re/:- 
gion by one in a ſtrange Country, where it 
was diſhonourable, would not be —_— 

8⁰ 


; when WWW 
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Sect. 5. good Inſtance of the Prevalence of a mr 
Www Species ; its a very common thing i 
but here are Intereſts of another Life, and 
Regard to a future Return to a C 
where this Religion is in repute. 


The Plea. IX. Trex Pleaſures of the internal Senſes, 
ſures of or of the Imagination, are allowed by all, 
uu Who have any tolerable Taſte of them, as 


tion greater 


than thoſe a much ſuperior Happineſs to thoſe of the 


ternal 10! 
CE external Senſes, tho they were enjoyed 


ro the full. 


Oraurzr Compariſons might be made 
but with leſs ule, or certainty in any gene- 


ral Concluſions, which might be drawn 
from them. 


Tus Pleaſures of Health or Power, 


are proportioned to the Gratifications of the | 


Deſires or Senſes, which the Agent intends 
ro gratify by them: So that, for the Rev 


ſons above offered, Wealth and Power give | 


greater Happineſs to the Y7rtnous, than 


to thoſe who conſult only Luxury or ex- 


ternal Splendor. If theſe Defires are grown 


enthuſaſtick and habitual, without regard | 


ro any other end than Poſſeſſion, they are 
an endleſs Source of Vexation, without any 
real Enjoyment, a perpetual Craving, 
without Nour:/hment or Digeſtion ; and 
they may furmount all other Affections, 


by 


© rr 
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by Aids borrowed from other Affections Sect. 5. 
themſelves. AYR 


Tur fantaſtick Deſires are violent, in 
proportion to the Senſes from which the 
aſſociated Ideas are borrowed. Only it is 
to be obſerved, that however the Deſires 
may be violent, yet the obtaining the O- 


jet? deſired gives little Satisfaction; the 


Poſſeſſion diſcovers the Vanity and Deceit, 
and the Fancy is turned toward different 
Objects, in a perpetual Succeſſion of incon- 
ſtant Purſuits. 


X. Tu Es E ſeveral kinds of Pleaſure or 4 cm. 
Pain are next to be compared as to their _ 
Duration. Here we are not only to con- Ps 
of the Objects occa- D 


ſioning theſe Senſations, but the Conſlancß 


ſider the Certaint 
of our Reliſh or Fancy. 


1. Tax Objects neceſſary to remove 
the Pains of Appetite, and to give as 
grateful eternal Senſations as any others, 
to a Perſon of a correct Imagination, may 
be univerſally ſecured by common Pru- 
dence and Induſtry, But then the Sen ſa- 
tions themſelves are ſhort and tranſitory; 
the Pleaſure continues no longer than the 


Appetite, nor does it leave any thing be- 


hind it, to ſupply the Intervals of Enjoy- 
ment. When the Senſation is paſt. we are 
no happier for it, there is no pleaſure in 

Re- 
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Sect. 5. Reflection; nor are paſt Senſations any fe. 
wr curity againſt, or ſupport under either ex. 


ternal Pain, or any other fort of evil in. 
cident to us. If we keep theſe Senſes pure, 
and unmixed with forezgn Ideas. they can. 
not furniſh Employment for Life: If 5e. 
reign Ideas come in, the Objects grow 
difficult and uncertain, and our Neliſb or 
Fancy full of Inconſtancy and Caprice. 


2. In like manner, the Pleaſures of the 
Imagination may be enjoy ed by all, and 
be a fure Foundation of Pleaſure, if we ab- 
ſtract from Property, and keep our Imagj. 
nation pure. Such are the Plealures in the 
Obſervation of Nature, and even the 


Works of 477; which are ordinarily ex- 


poſed to view. But as theſe give leſs Plea- 
ſure the more familiar they grow, they 
cannot ſufficiently employ or entertain 
Mankind. much leſs can they ſecure us a. 
gainſt, or ſupport us under the Calamzties 
of Life, ſuch as Anger, Sorrow, Diſbo. 


 nour, Remorſe, or external Pain. If the 


monſtrous or trifling Taſie take place, or 
the Ideas of Property, they may indeed 
give ſufficient Employment, but they bring 
along with them little Pleaſure, frequent 
Difguſts, Auxieties, and Diſapoiutmeuts, 
neg acquiring and retaining their Ob- 
jects. 


3. Tas 
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Sect. 5. 
3. Tas publick. Happmeſs is indeed, as SV 


to external Appearance, a very uncertain 
Object; nor is it often in our power to re- 
medy it, by changing the Courſe of Events. 
There are perpetual Changes in Mankind 
from Pleaſures to Pains, and often from 
Virtue to Vice. Our . Deſires muſt 
therefore frequently ſubject us to Sorrow ; 
and the Pleaſures of the publick Senſe muſt 
be very inconſtant. Tis true indeed, that 
a general Good-<wi1l to our kind, is the 
molt conſtant Inclination of the Mind, 
which grows upon us by Indulgence; nor 
are we ever diſſatisfied with the Fancy : 
the Jucertainty therefore is wholly owing 
to the Chbzet7s. If there can be any Con- 
ſiderations found out to make it probable, 
that in the Whole all Events tend ro Hap- 
pineſs, this implicit Hope indeed may make 
our public Aﬀet7ions the greateſt and moſt 
conſtant Source of Pleaſure. Frequent 
Reflection on this, is the beſt Support 
under the Sorrow ariſing from particular 
evils, befalling our Fellow-Creatures. In 
our nearer Attachments brought upon our 
ſelves, we may procure to our ſelves the 
greateſt Enjoyments of this kind, with 
conſiderable Security and Conftancy, by 
chuſing for our Friends, or deareſt Fatou- 
rites, Perſons of juſt Apprehenſions of 
Things, who are ſubjected only to the ne- 
ceſſary Evils of Life, and can enjoy = 
: the 
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Sect. 5 the certain and conſtant Good. And in 
luke manner, our Attachment to a Count 


may be fixed by ſomething elſe than the 
Chance of our Nativity. The Enjoyments 
of the publick Senſe cannot indeed ſecure 
us againſt bodily Pains or Loſs ; but they 
are often a conſiderable Support under 
them. Nothing can more allay Sorrom 
and Dejection of Mind for private Misfor. 
runes, than good Nature, and Reflection 
upon the Happineſs of thoſe we love. 


4. ThE moral Senſe, if we form true 
Opinions of the Tendencies of Actions, 
and of the Afeftions whence they ſpring, 
as it is the Fountain of the moſt iatenſe 
Pleaſure, ſo it is in itſelf conſſant, not 
4 ſubject to Caprice or Change. If we re- 
e ſolutely incourage this Senſe, it grows 
*« more acute by frequent Grati ſcatiom, 
„ never cloys, nor ever is ſurfeited. We 


not only are ſure never to want Oppor- 
. ** Funities of doing good, which are in 
every one's power in the higheſt De- | 


«« gree; but each good Action is Matter 


of pleaſant Reflection as long as we live. 


+ Theſe Pleaſures cannot indeed wholl 

«« ſecure us againſt all kinds of Uneaſineſt 
yet they never tend naturally to increaſe 
them. On the contrary, their general 
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Tendency is to lead the virtuous Agent Se. 5. 
into all Pleaſures, in the higheſt Degree www 


in which they are conſiſtent with each 
other. Our extapnal Senſes are not 
weakned by Virtue, our Imagination 
are not impaired ; the temperate Enjoy- 
ment of all external Pleaſures is the 
higheſt. A virtuous Conduct is generally 
the moſt prudent, even as to outward 
Proſperity. Where Virtue coſts us 
much, its own Pleaſures are the more 
ſublime. It directly advances the Plea- 
ſures of the publick Senſe, by leading us 
to promote the publick Happineſs as far 
as we can; and Honour is its natural 
and ordinary Attendant. If it cannot 
remove the acceſſary Parns of Life, yet 
it is the beſt Support under them. Theſe 
moral Pleaſures do ſome way more nearly 
affect us than any other: They make 
us delight in our /e/ves, and reliſh our 
very Nature. By theſe we perceive an 
internal Dignity and Worth; and ſeem 
to have a Pleaſure like to that aſcribed 
often to the DEIT V, by which we en- 


joy our own Perfection, and that of e- 
very other Being.“ 


Ir may perhaps ſeem too metaphyſical 


to alledge on this Subject, that other Sen- 


ſatious are all 


t upon, or related 


by the Conſtitution of our Nature, to 
ſomething different from our /efves ; to a 
Body 
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Sect. 5. Body which we do not call Se/f, but ſome. 
thing belonging 


to this Seif. That other 
Perceptions of Foy or Pleaſure carry with 
them Relations to ect, and Spaces 
diſtint from this Je/f; whereas the 
«« Pleaſures of Virtue are the very Perfec- 
* tion of this SELF, and are immediately 


perceived as fuch, independent of exter- 
nal Objects.“ 


Our Senſe of Honour may afford very 
conſtant Pleaſures by good Oeconomy: It 
our moral Senſe be not erted ; if we 
form juſt Apprehenſions of the Vortb of 
others, Honour ſhall be pleaſant to us in 
a compound Proportion of the Numbers 
and //orth of thoſe who confer it. If there- 
fore we cannot approve our ſelves to all, 
ſo as to obtain anruer ſal Honour among all 
ro whom we are known, yet there are ſtill 
Men of juſt Thought and Reflection, whole 
Eſteem a virtuous Man may procure. Their 
Dignity will compenſate the Want of Num- 
bers, and ſupport us againſt the Pains of 
Cen ſure from the Injudicious. 


THE Inconſtancy of the Pleaſures of 


Wealth and Power is well known, and 
is occaſioned, not perhaps by Change of 
Fancy, for theſe Defires are found to con- 
tinue long enough, ſince they tend toward 
the univer ſal Means of gratifying all other 
Deſires ; but by the Uncertainty of Oëjecit 

1 Or 
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or Events neceſſary to gratify ſuch conti- Sect. 5. 
aually increaſing Deſires as theſe are, where WW wv. 
| | there is not ſome fixed View different from 

the Wealth or Poder itſelf. When indeed 

are deſired only as the Means of gra- 

tifying ſome other well-regulated Deſires, 

we may ſoon obtain ſuch a Portion as will 

ſatisfy us. But if once the Eud be forgot- 

ten, and Wealth or Power become grateful 

fir themſelves. no farther Limits are to be 

ed: the Deſires are inſatiable, nor 

is there any conſiderable Happineſs in any 

given Degree of either. 


XI. WERE we to conſider the Dura- The Dura 
tun of the ſeveral Pains, we may find it * 
y as the Duration of their Plea-'>ain; con- 


8 to the external Senſes, the old /dered. © 
Epicurean Conſolation is generally juſt :. 
* Where the Pain is violent it ſhortens our 
Duration; when it does not ſhorten 
* our Darat ion, it is generally either role- 
* rable, or admits of frequent Intermiſ- 
% ſons; and then, when the external 
Pain is once paſt, no Mortal is the worſe 
for having endured ir. There is nothing 
unealy in the Reflection, when we have 
no preſent Pain, or fear no Return of it. 


Taz internal Senſes are not page y 
aily 


Avenues of Pain. No Form is ne 


the Occaſion of poſitive Uneaſineſs. 
M Tas 


a Fury, whole Aſpe 
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WV TE Pains of the moral Senſe and Senſe 


of Honour, are almoſt perpetual. Time, 
the Refuge of other Sorrows, gives us no 
Relief from theſe. All other Pleaſures are 
made inſipid by theſe Pains, and Life itſelf 
an unealy Burden. Our very Je/f, our 
Nature is diſagreeable to us. Tis true, we 
do not always obſerve the Vicious to be 
uneaſy. The Deformity of Vice often does 
not appear to thoſe who continue in a 
Courſe of it. Their Actions are under ſome 
Diſguiſe of Innocence, or even of Virtue 
itſelf When this Mask is pulled off, as it 
often happens, nor can any vicious Man 
prevent its — Vice will appear as 

no Mortal can bear, 
This we may ſee in one Vice, which per. 
haps has had fewer falſe or fantaſtick Aſſo- 
ciations of favourable Ideas than any. vis. 
Cowardice, or ſuch a ſelfiſh Love of Life, 
and Averſion to Death, or to the very 
Hazard of it, as hinders a Man from {er- 
ving his Country or his Friend, or ſupport- 
ing his own Reputation. How few of our 
gay Gentlemen can bear to be reputed Cow: 
ards, or even ſecretly to imagine them- 
ſelves void of Courage? This is not tolera- 


ble to any, how negligent ſoever they may 


be abour other Points of Morality. Other 


Vices would appear equally odious and de- 


ſpicable, and bear as horrid an Aſpect. were 
they equally ſtript of the D, of 
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Virtue. A vicious Man has no other Se- Sect 5. 
curity againſt rhe Appcarances of this ter- WW 


rifying Form, than {7norance or Inadver- 
tence. If Truth break in upon him, as it 
often muſt, when any Adver/ity ſtops his 
intoxicating Pleaſures, or Spectators uſe 
Freedom with his Conduct, he is render'd 
ly miſerable, or muſt fly to the 
only Remedy which Reaſon would ſuggeſt, 
all poſſible Reparation of Injuries, and a 
new Courſe of Life, the Neceſſity of which 
is not ſuperſeded by any Remedy ſuggeſted 
by the Chriſtian Revelatin. 


Tat Pains of the publick Senſe are very 


laſting. The Miſery of others, either in 


palt or preſent Ages, is matter of very un- 
ealy Reflection, and muſt continue 1o, if 
their State appears in the whole ab/0/urely 
Evil. Againſt this there is no Relief but 
the Conſideration of a good governing 
Mix D, ordering all for good in the 
„whole, with the Belief of a future 
State, where the particular ſeeming Dil- 
orders are reQified.”” A firm Perſuaſion 
of theſe Things, with ſtrong publick Af 
feftions intereſting us ſtrongly in this 
Whole, and conſidering this I hole as one 
great Syſtem, in which all is wiſely ordered 
for good, may ſecure us againſt theſe Pains, 
— the Opinion of any ab/o/ute 
vil. 
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Sect. 5. | 
Tux Pains ariſing from fooliſh Aſia. 


tions of moral Ideas, with the Gratificz 
tions of external Senſes, or with the En- 
joy ment of Objects of Beauty. or Grandeur, 
or from the Deſires of Property, the Hu. 
mour of Diſlinction, may be as conſtant 
as the Pains of the Jen/es from which 
theſe Ideas are borrowed. Thus what we 
gain by theſe Aſſociations is very little, 
„The Deſires of Trifles are often made 
very ſtrong and uneaſy; the Pleaſure; 
* of Poſſeſſion very {mall and of ſhort Con- 
** tinuance, only till the Object be famili. 
„ar, or the Fancy change: But the Pains 


% Di ſappointment are often v | 
f Difſappo = 


„% and violent. Would we 


* 


] 


* theſe Aſſociations, every real Pleaſure | 


in Liſe remains, and we may be caly 


« without theſe things, which to others 


*« occaſion the greateſt Pains.” 


Gemmas, Marmor, Ebur,Tyrrhena Sigilla, Tabellas, 
Argentum, weſtes Getulo Murice tinttas, 
Eft qui non habet, eſt qui nec curat habere. Hor. 


SE CT. 


of the PASSION S. 


r. vL 


Some general Concluſions concerning 
the beſt Management of our De- 
fires. With ſome Principles ne. 
ceſſary to Happinels. 


* 


* 


„ % ﬆ?Y- ume TT 


E ſee therefore, upon comparing 
the ſeveral kinds of Pleaſures and 
Pains, both as to Intention and Duration, 
that the whole Sum of Intereſt lies upon 
« the Side of Virtue, Publicł- ſpirit, and 
« Honour. That to forfeit theſe Pleaſures 
e in whole, or in part, for any other Eu- 
% 7oyment , is the moſt fooliſh Bargain; 
and on the contrary, to ſecure them 
„ with the Sacrzfice of all others, is the 
% trueſt Gain. 


eee 3TH" 79 


THERE is one general Ob ſer vation to Conſtan 
e be premiſed, which a of the greateſt — 
Neceſſity for the juſt Management of all 
our Deſires; vig. that we ſhould, as much 
as poſſible, in all Affairs of Importance to 
our ſelves or others, prevent the Violence 
of their confuſed Senſation, and ſtop their 
Propen/ities from breaking our into Action, 
. till we have fully examined the real Mo- 
ment of the Object. either of our Deſires 
M 3 or 
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Sect. 6. or Averſions. The only way to affedk 
this is, a conſtant Attention of Mind, 


an habitual Diſcipline over our ſelves. 
& and a fixcd Reſolution to ſtop all Action, 
„ before a calm Examination of ey 
«« Circumſtance attending it; more 
«« cularly, the real Values of external Ob- 
«« jets, and the cal Qualities or Ten- 
«« pers of rational Agents, about whom our 
« Aﬀections may be employed” This 
Power we may obtain over our ſelves, by 
a frequent Conſideration of the great Cala. 
mities. and pernicious Actions, to which 
even the beſt of our T «/j,0ns may lead us, 
when we are rathiy hurried into Action by 
their Violence, and by the confuſed Senſa- 
ticns, and fantaſizck Aſſociations of Ideas 
which attend rhem : Thus we may raile an 
habitual Suſpicion and Dread of every 
violent Paſſion, which, recurring along 
with them continually, may in ſome mea- 
ſure counter · ballance their Propen/ſitzes and 
confuſed Senſations. This Diſcipline of 
our Paſſions is in general neceſſary. The 
unkind or deſtructive Aﬀettions, our An- 
ger, Hatred, or Averſion to rational A- 
gents, ſeem to need it moſt ; but there is 
alſo a great Neceſſity for it, even about the 
tender and benign Afectious, leſt we ſhould 
be hurried into uni ver ſal and abſolute Evil. 
by the Appearance of particular Good : 
And conſequently it muſt be of the higheſt 


Importance to all, to ſtrengthen as much 
5 ol | | as 
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as poſſible, by frequent Meditation and Re- Sect. 6. 
flection, the calm Deſires either private or. V 
publick, rather than the particular Paſſions, 
and to make the calm univerſal Bene vo- 


lence ſuperior to them. 


Tnar the neceſſary Reſignation of o- — 


ther Pleaſures may be the more caly, we ſ plea- 
muſt frequently ſuggeſt ro our ſelves theſe /e. 
Conſiderations above-mentioned. ** Ex- 

« ternal Pleaſures are ſhort and tranſito- 

'« ry, leave no agreeable Reffection, and 
are no manner of Advantage to us when 

« they are paſt; we are no better than if 

« we had wanted them altogether.” 


Is like manner, Pains give us 
no unpleaſant Neffection, nor are we the 
vworſe for having endured them. If they 
are violent, our Exiſtence will probably 
„ be ſhort; if not, they are tolerable, or 
allow long Intervals of Eaſe.” Let us 
join to theſe a fozcal Conſideration ; ** that 
* external Pains give us a noble Oppor- 
* tunity of moral Pleaſures in Fortirude, 
and Submiſſion to the Order of the 
'* whole, if we bear them reſolutely ; but 
if we fret under them, we do not alle- 
** viate the Suffering, but rather increaſe 
it by D:/ſcontent or Sullennefs.” When 


external Vain muſt be endured yolunta- 


rily to avoid moral Evil, we muſt, as 
much as poſlible, preſent to our ſelves 
M 4 the 
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Sec. 6. the moral Species itielt. with the publick 


«* bation to be expected from all good 
„Men,; the DEIT V, and our own Hearts, 
if we continue firm; and on the con. 


trary, the Remor/e, Shame and Appre- 
% henſion of future Puniſhments, if we 
«+ yield to this Temptation.“ 


How neceſſary it is to break off the 
vain Aſſociations of moral Ideas, from the 
Objects of external Senſes, will alſo eaſily 
appear. This may be done, by conſidering 
how trifling the Services are which are 
done to our Friends or Acquaintances, by 
Splendid Entertainments, at an Expence, 
which, otherways employed, might have 
been to them of conſiderable Importance. 
Men who are at caſe, and of as :rregular 
Imagination, as our ſelves, may admire 
and praiſe our Magnificence ; but thoſe 
who need more durable Services, will 
never think themſelves much obliged. We 
cannot ex any Gratitude for what was 
done only to pleaſe our own Vanity: 
The Indigent eaſily ſee this, and juſtly 
conſider upon the whole how much they 
have profited. 


IF the Wealth of the Laxurious fails, 
he is the Object of Contempt: No body 
pities him nor honours him: his per ſonal 
Dignity was placed by himſelf in his = 
4s 
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ble, Equipage and Furniture; his Admi- Sect. 6. 
rers placed it alſo in the fame: When WWW 


theſe are gone all is loſt. 


bs eſt melius quo inſumere poſſis ? 

Cur eget indignus quisquam te Divite ? quare 
Templa ruunt antiqua Deum? cur improbe care 
Non aliquid Patrie ex tanto emetiris aceruo ? 
Uni nimirum tibi rette ſemper erunt res. 

O magnus poſthac inimicis Riſus. —— Hor. 


THERE is no Enjoyment of external 
Pleaſure, which has more impoſed upon 
Men of late, by ſome confuſe 
Morality, than Gallantry. The ſenſible 
Pleafure alone muſt, by all Men who have 
the leaſt Reflection, be eſteemed at a very 
low rate: But the Deſires of this kind, as 
they were by Nature intended to found the 
moſt conſtant uninterrupted Friendſhip , 
and to introduce the moſt yenerable and 
| lovely Relations, by Marriages and Fa- 
milies, ariſe in our Hearts, attended with 
ſome of the /weeteſt Affection, with a 
diſintereſted e and Tenderneſs, with a 
moſt _ and obliging ment, with 
ſomething great and heroick in our Tem- 
The Wretch who riſes no higher in 
this Paſſion than the mean /en/ual Gratifi- 
cation, is abhorred by every one : 
theſe ſublimer Senfations and Paſſions do 
often fo fill the Imaginations of the Amo- 
rows, that they are unawares led into the 
mo 
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Sect. 6. moſt contemptible and cruel Conduct which 


C' can be i 


” 


er ſuch Diſtreſſes are, than thoſe trifling 


imagined. W hen for ſome trifli 
trauſirory Senſations, which they might 
have innocently enjoyed along with the 
higheſt moral Pleaſures in Marriage, 
expoſe the very Perſon they love and ad. 
mire to the deepeſt Infamy and Sorrow, to 
the Contempt of the World, to tual 
Confuſion, Remorſe, and Anguiſh ; or, to 
what is worſe, an Ia ſenſibility of all Ho- 
nour or Shame, Virtue or Vice, Good or 
Evil, to be the Scorn and Averſion of the 
World; and all this coloured over with 
the gay Notions of Phaſantry, Genteel- 
neſs, Politeneſs, Courage, high Enjoyment 
of Life. 


W ouLD Men allow themſelves a little 
Time to reflect on the whole Efet? of 
ſuch capricious Purſuits, the Anguiſh and 
Diſtract ion of Mind which theſe Sallies 
of Pleaſure give to Husbands, Fathers, 
Brothers; would they conſider how they 
themſelves would reſent ſuch Treatment of 


a Mie, a Child, a Siſter ; how much deep- 


Loſſes or Damages, for which we think it 
juſt ro bring the Authors of them to the 
Gallows ; fure none but a thorow Villain 


could either practiſe or approve the one 
more than the other. 
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| Sed. 6. 
A wis E Man in his Oeconomy, muſt 


do much even in Complaiſance to the Fol- 
lies of others, as well as his * Convent- 
ency, to ſupport that general Opinion 
which ml. be cles by thoſe who 
would be publickly uſeful. His Zxpences 
muſt be ſome way ſuited to his Fortune, to 
avoid the Imputation of Avarice. If in- 
deed what is ſaved in private Expences, 
be employed in generous Offices, there is 
little danger of this Charge Such a Me- 
dium may be kept as to be above Cenſire, 
and yet below any Affectation of Honour 
or Diſtiunction in theſe matters. If one 
corrects his own Imagination in theſe things, 
he will be in no danger of doing any thing 
pernicious to pleaſe others. He is ſtill in a 
State fit to judge of the real Importance of 
every thing which occurs to him, and will 
gratify the falſe Reliſh of others, no far- 
ther than it is conſiſtent with, and ſubſer- 
vient to /ome nobler Views, 


Il. To make the Pleaſures of Imagina- Conduct 
tion a conſtant Source of Delight, as they 2 
ſeem intended in the Frame of our Nature, Pleaſure: 
with no hazard of Pain, it is neceſſary e 
to keep the Senſe free from foreign Ideas 
of Property, and the Deſfre of Biſtiuction, 
as much as poſſible. If this can be done, 
we may receive Pleaſure from every Work 
of Nature or Art around us. We enjoy 

| not 


Sect. 6. not only the whole of Nature, but the 
united Labours of all about us. To 
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vent the Idea of Property, let us con 
++ how little the Proprietor enjoys more 
than the Spectator: Wherein is he the 
better or the happier?” The Poet, or 
the Connoiſſeur, who j nicely of the 
Perfection of the Works of Art, or the 
Beauties of Na has generally a higher 
Taſte than the Poſſeſſor. The magnificent 
Palace, the grand Apartments, the Viſtas, 
the Fountains, the Urns, the Statues, the 
Grottos and Arbours, are expoled either in 
their own Nature, or by the Inclination 
of the Proprietor, to the Enjoyment of 
others. The Pleaſure of the Proprietor 
depends upon the Aamiration of others. 
he robs himſelf of his chief Enjoyment if 
= Speftators : wr may not a 
e for Nature be acquired, givi er 
Delight than the Obſervation of = 


Deterius Lybicis olet, aut nitet, Herba lapillis ? 
Purior in vicis aqua tendit rumpere Plumbum, 
Quam que per pronum trepidat cum murmure ri vum? 
Nempe inter varias nutritur Sylva Columnas, 
Laudaturque Domus, longos que proſpicit Agros. 
Naturam expellas furca licet, uſque recurret. Hor. 


Muſt an art ful Grove, an Imitation of 2 
Wilderneſs, or the more confined Forms or 


 Ever-greens, pleaſe more than the real 3 
| __ reſis 
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reſt, with the Trees of God? Shall a Sa- Sect. 6. 
tue give more Pleaſure than the human WW 


Face Divine ! 


WHERE the Humour of Diſtinction is 
not corrected, our Equals become our Ad- 
verſaries: The Grandeur of another is our 
Miſery, and makes our Enjoyments in- 
id. There is only one way of making 
this Humour tolerable, bur this way is al- 
moſt inconſiſtent with the [nc/inatzor itſelf, 
viZ. ©* continually to haunt with our Infe- 
« rjors, and compare our ſelves with them.” 
But if inconſtant Fortune, or their own 
Merit do raiſe any of them to equal us, our 
Pleaſure is loſt, or we mult ſink our ſelves 
to thoſe who are ſtill Inferior, and abandon 
the Sociery of every Perſon whoſe Art or 
_—_ raiſes him. How poor a Thought 
is this! 


TE Purſuits of the Learned have often 
as much Folly in them as any others, when 
Studies are not valued according to their 


Dye in Life, or the real Pleaſures they 


contain, but for the Difficulty and Où ſc u- 
rity, and confequently the Rarity and 
DiſtinfFion. Nay, an abuſe may be made 
of the moſt noble and manly Studies, even 
of Morals, Politicks, and Religion itſelf, 
if our Admiration and Deſire terminate 
upon the Knowledge itſelf, and not ”_ 

c 
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Sect 6. the Poſſeſſion of the Diſpaſſt ions and Af. 
www fettions inculcated in thele Studies. If 


thele Studies be only matter of Amuſement 
and Speculation, inftead of leading us into 
a conſtant Diſcipline over our ſelves, to 
correct our Hearts, and to guide our Actions, 
we are not much better employed, than if 
we had been ſtudying ſome ufeleis Rela. 
tions of Numbers, or Calculations of 
Chances. 


THERE is not indeed any part of Know. 
ledge which can be called entirely «/e//;. 
The moſt abſtracted Parts of Mathema- 
ticks, and the Knowledge of mythological 
Hiſtory, or antient Allegories, have their 
own Pleaſures not inferior to the more gay 
Entertainments of Painting, Muſick, or 
Architecture; and it is for the Advantage 
of Mankind that ſome are found, who have 
a Taſte for theſe Studies. The only Fault 
lies, in letting any of thoſe inferior T aſtes 
engroſs the whole Man to the Excluſion of 
the nobler Purſuits of Virtue and Hun- 
uity. 


CoxceRNING all thele Pleaſures of the 
Imagination, let us conſider alſo how 
little ſupport they can give Men under 
any of the Calamities of Life,” fuch as 
the Treac or Baſeneſs of a Friend, a 
Wife, a Child, or the perplexing Intrica- 
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cies of our common Affairs, or the Appre- Sect. 6. 


henfion of Death. ow 


Re veraque Metus heminum, Curaque ſequaces 

Nec metuunt ſoaitus Armorum, nec fera Tela; 
Audatterque inter Reges, rerumque Potentes 
Verſantur, nec fulgorem reverentur ab auro, 

Nec clarum veſtis ſplendorem purpurea 

Quid dubitas quin omne fit hoc rationis egeſtas ? Luc. 


III. UNDER this Head of our Internal ide: of 
Senſe, we muſt obſerve one natural Effect err pe 
of it, that it leads us into Apprehenſions of the Inter- 
aDtiry. Grandeur, Beauty, Order, Har- l S**/e 
mony, wherever they occur, raiſe an Opi- 
nion of a MIN Db, of Dein, and Wiſdom. 
| Every thing great, regular, or proportioned, 

excites Yeneratzion, either toward itſelf, if 
| we imagine it animated, if not animated, 
toward ſome apprehended Cauſe. No De- 
termination of our Mind is more aatural 
' than this, no Effect more uniderſal. One 
| has better Reaſon to deny the Inclination 
between the Sexes ro be natural, than a 


Diſpoſition in Mankind to Religion. 


| We cannot open our Eyes, without 
diſcerning Grandeur and Beauty eve 
where. Whoever receives theſe Ideas, fee 
| an inward Yencration ariſe. We may fall 
| into a Thouſand vain Reaſonings: fooliſh 
| limired Notions of Divinity may be 
- formed, as attached to the particular Places 
or 
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Sect. 6. or Objects, which ſtrike us in the moſt 
vel 


manner. Cuſtom, Prejudice of 
or Education, may confirm ſome 
fooliſh ye oy about the Nature or 
Cauſe of Appearances : But whereyer 
aſuperior MIND, a governing INTENTION 
or DESIGN is imagined, there Religion be. 
gins in its moſt ſimple Form, and an in- 
ward Devot ion ariſes. Our Nature is as 
much determined to this, as to any other 
Perception or Affection. How we manage 
theſe Ideas and Affections, is indeed of the 


— Importance to our Happineſs or 


T nz Apprehenſion of an univerſal Mino 
with Power and Knowledge, is indeed an 
agreeable Object of Contemplation. But 
we muſt form our Ideas of all intelligent 
Natures, with ſome Reſemblance or Ana 
logy to our ſelves: We muſt conceive ſome- 
thing correſpondent to our Affection in the 
Drvinity, with ſome moral Appreben- 


ſiont of the Actions and T of his 
Creatures. The Order of Nature will 


ſuggeſt many Confirmations of this. We 
muſt conclude ſome Worſhip acceptable, and 
ſome Expreſſions of Gratitude as our Duty. 
The Conceptions of the Deity muſt be 
various, — to the different ees 
of Attention and Reaſoning in the Obler- 
vers, and their own Tempers and Affecti- 
ons. Imagining the divine M1 xÞ as cruel, 
_ ewrathfat, 
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wrathful, or capricious, muſt be a perpe-SeR. 6. 
tual Source of Dread and Horror; and wil 
be apt to raiſe a Reſemblance of Temper in 

the Worſhipper, with irs attendant M*s/ery. 

A 2 Ap — the n as 

ind, delighting in univerſal H 

— and . all Events of the Uni- 

verſe to this End, as it is the moſt delight- 

ful Cont ion, fo it fills the good Mind 

with a conſtant Security and Hape, amidſt 
either publick Diſorders, or private Cala- 
muries. 


To find out which of theſe two Repre- 
ſentations of the Deity is the true one, 
we muſt conſult the *Onzver/e, the Effect 
of his Power, and the Scene of his Actions. 
After what has been obſerved by ſo many 
ingenious Authors, both Antient and Mo- 
dern, one cannot be at a loſs which Opi- 
nion to chaſe. We may only on this oc- 
caſion conſider the 3 0 divine 
Goodneſs appearing in the Structure of 
our own Nature, and in the Order of our 
Paſſrons and Senſes. 


Ir was obſerved above, how admirably g. net 
our Affections are contrived for in the / . 
whole. Many of them indeed do not pur- 7 
ſue the private Good of the Agent; nay 
many of them, in various Cafes, ſeem to 
tend to his detriment, by concerning him _ 0 
violently in the Fortunes of others, in their 

N Aaver. 
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Sed. 6. Adver ſity, as well as their Proſperity. Bu 
they all aim at good, either private or pub. 


lick and by them each particular Agent ig 
made, in a great meaſure, ſubſervientto the 

ood of the whole. Mankind are thus ig. 
ſenſibly link*d together, and make one great 
Syſtem, by an inviſible Union. He w 
voluntarily continues in this Union, and 
delights in employing his Power for his 
Kind, makes himſelf happy: He who doe 
not continue this Union freely, but aſſectz 
to break it, makes himſelf wretched; not 
yet can he break the Bonds of Nature, 
His er. Senſe, his Love bf Honour, 
and the very Neceſſities of his Nature, will 
continue to make him depend upon his 
tem, and engage him to ſerve it, whether 
he inclines to it or not. Thus we are for. 
med with a View to a general good Ed; 
and may in our own Nature diſcern a unb 
verſal Mind watchful for the whole. 


Tux fame is obſervable in the Order of 
our external Senſes, The ſimple Produc | 
tions of Nature, which are uſeful to any 
Species of Animals, are alſo grateful to 
them; and the pernicious or uſeleſs Objects 
are made diſagreeable. Our external Senſa 
tions are no often painful, when out 
Bodies are in a dangerous Srate; when they 


want ſupplies of Nouriſhment ; when any 


thing external would be injurious to them 


But if it appears, © that the gevere LOW 
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« are wiſely conſtituted, and that it is ne- Sect. 6. 
« cefſary to the Good of a Syſtem of WW 


« ſuch Agents, to be under the Influence 
« of general Laws, upon which there is 
« occaſion for Prudence and Activity; 
the particular Pazns occaſioned by a neceſ- 
fary Law of Senſation, can be no Objec- 
tion againſt the Goodneſs of the Author. 


Now that there is no room for com- 
plaint, that our external Senſe of Pain 
is made too acute,” muſt appear from 
the Multitudes we daily lee fo careleſs of 
preſerving the Bleſſing of Health, of which 
many are ſo prodigal as to laviſh it away, 
and expoſe themfelyes to external Pain: for 
very trifling Reaſons. Can we then re- 
pine at the friendly Admonitions of Na- 
ture, joined with ſome Anuſfterity, when 
we ſee that they are ſcarce ſufficient to re- 
ſtrain us from Ruin? The ſame may be 
ſaid of the Pains of other kinds. Shame 
and Remor /e are never to be called too ſe- 
vere, while ſo many are not fufficiently re- 
ſtrained by them. Our Compaſſion and 
friendly Senſe of Sorrow, what are they 
elſe but the Alarms and Exhortations of a 
kind impartial Father, to engage his Chi. 
dren to relieye a diſtreſſed Brother ? Our 
Anger itſelf is a neceſſary Piece of Ma- 
nagement, by which eyery pernicious At- 
tempt is made dangerous to its Author. 
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Sect. 6. 

WYV WourLd we allow room to our Inver. 
tion, to conceive what fort of Mechanifm, 
what Conſtitutions of Senſes or Affection 


a 2 erful Bein 5 might have 
formed, we hould ſoon foe be w few Evi. 
_ 22 are for any ſuch Apr 


N of this World 
Our = Abe mn, as far as we have ever yet 
diſcovered, is > holly contrived for good. 
No cruel Device, no Art or Contrrivance 
to produce evil: No ſuch Mark or Scope 
ſeems ever to be aimed at. How ealy had 
it been to have contrived ſome neceſſary 
Engines of Mi ſery without any ule ; ſome 
Member of no other ſervice but to be mat- 
ter of Torment; Senſes incapable of bear- 
ing the ſi — 3 2 
Eyes wi ight; a Palateof- 
rune uch the Fruits of the Earth; a 
Skin as tender as the Coats of the Ey 
and yet ſome more furious Pain forcing us 
to bear theſe Torments? Human Joczety | 
might have been made as uneaſy as the 
Company of Enemies, and yet a perpetual 
more violent Motive of Fear might have 
forc dus to bear it. . 
might have been our natural Temper. Our | 
Honour and Self- Approbation might have | 
depended upon Injuries; and the Torment. 
of others been made our Deli «. pe 7 
vet we could not have enjoy 
* Fear. Many dach . we 
may 
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may eaſily conceive, whereby an evil Sect. 6. 
Mind could have ified his Malice bye 
our Miſery. But how unlike are they 
to the Intention or Deſign of the Mecha- 
niſm of this World? 


Our Paſſions no doubt are often mat- 
ter of Uneaſineſs to our ſelves, and ſome- 
times occaſion Miſery to others, when 
any one is indulged into a of 
Strength beyond its Proportion. But which 
of them could we have wanted, without 
greater Miſery in the whole ? They are by 
Nature ballanced againſt each other, like 
the Antagoniſt Muſcles of the Body; either 
of which ſeparately would have occaſioned 
Diftortion and irregular Motion, yet joint- 
9 they form a Machine, moſt accurately 
ubſervient to the Nece//ities, Convenience, 
and Happineſs of a rational Syſtem, We 
have a Power of Reaſon and Reflef7:on, 
by which we may ſee what Courſe of Ac- 
tion will naturally tend to procure us 
the moſt valuable Gratz:fications of all our 
Deſires, and prevent any intolerable or 
unneceſfary Pains, or provide ſome ſup- 
under them. We have Wiſdom ſuf 
ient to form Ideas of Rights, Laus, 
Confiitutions ;, fo as to preſerve large So- 
cieties in Peace and Proſperity, and promote 
a general Good amidſt all the private In- 
ferefts. ES 
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Sect. 6. 460 
WWW. Ir from the preſent Order of Nature, 

in which Good appears far tuperior to Et 


we have juſt Preſumptions to conchade the 


DElirx to be benevolent, it is not con- 
ceivable that any Being. who deſires the 
*+ Happinels of others, ſhould not defire a 
greater Degree of Happineſs to them 
rather than a leſs; and that co 
ly the whole Serzes of Events is the 
+ beſt poſſible, and contains in the whole 
«+ the greateſt poſſible ab/o/ute Go: ef. 
pecially ſince we have no Preſumption of 
any private Intereſt, which an uni ver ſal 
MiNp can have in view, in oppoſition to 
the greateſt Good of the whole. Nor are 
the particular Evils occurring to our Obſer. 
vation, any juſt Objection againſt the per. 
fe Goodneſs of the univerſal PRO vT 
DENCE to us, who cannot know how far 
theſe Evils may be neceſſarily connected 
with the Means of the — poſſible ab- 
ſolute Good. 


The Con- IV. IN managing our publick Senſe of 
vate u the State of others, we muſt beware of one 
Senſe and common Miſtake , vig. apprehendi 
Ajections. «© every Perſon to be miſerable in t 
«« Circumſtances, which we imagine would 
make our ſelves miſerable.” We may 
eaſily find, that the /ower Rank of Man- 


kind, whoſe only Revenue is their bodily 


Labour, enjoy as much Chearfulne/5, Con- 
= teniment, 
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tentment, Health, Gaiety, in their own way, Sect. 6. 
as any in the higheſt Station of Life. Both WWW 
their. Minds and Bodies are ſoon fitted to 

their State. The Farmer and Labourer, 

when they enjoy the bare Neceſſaries of 

Life, are ealy. They have often more cor- 

res Imaginations, thro* Neceſſity and 
88 than others can acquire by 
Philoſophy. This Thought is indeed a 

poor Excuſe for a bale ſelfiſh Oppreſſor, 

who, imagining Poverty a great Miſery, 

bears hard thoſe in a low Station of 

Life, and deprives them of their natural 
Conveniences, or even of bare Neceſ- 
faries. But this Conſideration may fi 

port a compaſſionate Heart, too deeply 
touched with apprehended Miſeries, of 
_ the Szferers are themſelves inſen- 
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Tae Pains of this Sex/e are not eaſily 
removed. They are not allayed by the 
Diſtinction of Pains into real and imag:- 
. Muchleſs will it remove them, to 
conſider how much of human Miſery is 
owing to their own Folly and Vice. Folly 
and Vice are themſelves the moſt pityable 
Evils. It is of more conſequence to con- 
ſider, what Evidences there are that the 
Vice and Miſery in the World are ſmaller 
than we ſometimes in our melancholy 
Hours imagine.” There are no doubt 


many furious Starts of Paſſion, in which 
| N 4 Malice 
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Se. 6. Malice may ſeem to have 
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place in our 


GY Conſftitation ; but how ſeldom, and how 


ſnort, in compariſon of Years ſpent in fixed 
kind Purſuits of the Good of a Family, 2 


Party, a Country ? How qty a Part of 
human Actions flow diret 

nity and kind Affection? How 2 cen. 
ſurable Actions are owing to the ſame Spring, 
only chargeable on IJnadvertence, or an 22 
tac t to too #arrow & Syſlem ? How 
few owing to any thing worle than „e 
Paſſions . their Proportion? 


HERE Men are apt to let their Imagi. 


nations run out all the Nobberiet, 
Piracies, Murders, Perjuries, Frauds, 
Maſacres, Aſſaſſnations, they have ever 
either heard of, or read in Hiſtory ; thence 
concluding all Mankind to be v 
as if a Court of Fuſtice were t proper 
Place of making an Eſtimate of the Moral 
of Mankind, or an Hoſpital of the Health 
fulneſ5 of a Climate. he they not to 
conſider, that the Number of honeſt Citi- 
zens and Farmers far es that of all 
ſorts of Criminals in any State; and that 
the innocent or kind Actions of even Cri- 
minals themſelves, their Crimes in 


Numbers? That tis the Rarity of Crimes, 


in compariſon of innocent or good Actions, 


which engages our Attention to them, 


and makes them be recorded in Hiſtory ; 


while incomparably more honeſt, gy"; 


wicked: | 
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domeſtick Actions are overlooked, only SeR. 6. 
becauſe they are ſo common; as one great 
Danger, or one _— 4. ickneſs, ſhall 
become a frequently repeated Story, during 
a long Life of Health and Safety. 


Tae Pains of the external Senſes are 
pretty frequent, but how ſhort in compa- 
riſon of the long Tracts of Health, Eaſe 
and Pleaſure ? How rare is the Inſtance of 
a Liſe, with one tenth ff in violent 
Pain? How few want abſolute Neceſſaries ; 
nay, have not ſomething to ſpend on 


« Gaiety and Ornament? The Pleaſures of 


Beauty are expoſed to all in ſome meaſure. 
Theſe kinds of which require Pro- 
erty to the full Enjoyment of them, are 
not ardently defired by many. The Good of 
every kind in the Univerſe, is plainly ſuperi- 
or to the Evil. How few would accept of Au- 
nihilat ion, rather than Continuance in Life 
in the middle State of Age, Health and For- 
tune? Or what ſeparated Spirit, who had 
conſidered human Life, would not, rather than 


_ periſh, take the hazard of it again, by return- 


ing into a Body in the State of Infancy ? 


— Who would loſe, 


For fear of Pain, this intellectual Being, 
Theſe Thoughts which wander thro Eternity, 
To periſh rather, ſwallowed up and luſt 
In the wide Womb of uncreated Night, 
Devoid of Senſe and Motion—— ? 
| Milton's Par. lot, Book. 2. 
Tusk 


Sect. 6. 
Tus Tho 
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lainly ſhew a Pre. 
valence of Good in World. Bur ſtil} 
our publick Senſe finds much matter of 
compaſſionate Sorrow Men. The 
Many are in a tolerable good State ; bur 
who can be unconcerned for the diſtreſſed 
Few ? They are few in compariſon of the 
whole, and yet a great Multitude. 


Wuar Parent would be much concer. 
ned at the Pains of breeding of Teeth, were 
they fure they would be ſhort, and end 
well 2 Or at the Pain of a Medicine, or an- 
Incifion, which was neceſſary for the 
Cure, and would certainly accompliſh it? 
Is there then no Parent in NATuR E, no 
Phyſician who ſees what is neceſſary for 
the //hole, and for the good of each Indi- 
vidual in the whole of his Exiſtence, as 
far as is conſiſtent with the general Good? 
Can we expect, in this our Chilabood of 
Exiſtence, to underſtand all the Contr- 
vance and Art of this Parent and Phyfician 
of Nature? May not ſome harth Diſcipline 
be neceſſary to Good? May not many na- 
tural Evils be neceſſary to prevent future 
moral Evils, and to correct the T of 
the Agents, nay to introduce moral Good! 
Is not Suffering and Diſtreſs requiſite, be- 
fore there can be room for generous Com- 
2 Succour, and Liberality ? Can there 

Forgiveneſs, Returns of good for evil, 
un 
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unleſs there be ſome moral Evil? Mult the Sect. 5. 
Whole want the eternally delightful Con- 
ſeionſneſs of ſuch Actions and Diſpoſitions, 
to prevent a few tranſient ions of 
Pain, or natural Evil? May there not be 
ſome unſeen Neceſſity for the greateſt uni- 
yerſal Good, that * there ſhould be an Or- 
der of Being no more perfect than we are, 
ſubject to Error and wrong Affections ſome- 
times? May not all the preſent Diſorders 
which attend this State of prevalent Or- 
der, be rectiſied by the directing Provi- 
dence in a future Part of our Exiſtence? 
This Belief of a DEIr v, a PRO VI ůDůENeE, 
and a future State, are the only ſure Sup- 
ports to a good Mind. Let us then acquire 
and ſtrengthen our Love and Concern for 
this I hole, and acquieſce in what the go- 
verning MIN D. who preſides in it, is or- 
dering in the wiſeſt manner, tho not yer 


fully known to us, for its moſt univerſal 
Good. 


A FUTURE State, firmly believed 32 
makes the greateſt Difficulties on this Sub- i 6 
ject to vaniſh. No particular finite Evils furure 
can be looked upon as intolerable, which 
lead to Good, infinite in Duration. Nor 
can we complain of the Conditions of 
birth, if the preſent Evils of Life have 


rr 
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* See the Archbiſhop of Dublin, Pe Origme Mali. 
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Sect. 6 even a probable hazard of everlafiing Hap. 
ne, to compenſate them; much more if 


it be placed in our power certainly to ob. 
rain it. Never — 


boldeſt Epicurean 
bring the lighteſt A ce of 
againſt the Paſſibility of ſuch a State, not 
was there ever any thing tolerable advanced 
againſt its Probability. We have no Re. 
cords of any Nation which did not enter. 
tain this Opinion. Men of Reflection in 
all Ages, have found at leaſt probable Ar. 
guments for it ; and the Vulgar have been 
prone to believe it, without any other A. 
gument than their natural Notions of Fuftie 
in the Aaminiſtration of the World. Pre. 
ſeat Hope is preſent Good: and this very 
Hope has enlivened human Life, and given 
eaſe to generous Minds, under Anxieties 
about the publick Good. 


Tuis Opinion was interwoven with all 
Religions; and as it in many inſtances | 
overballanced the Motives to Vice, ſo it 
removed Objections againſt Providence. 
The good Influence of this Opinion, how- 
ever it might not juſtify any Frauds, yet 
probably did more good than what might 
overballance many Evils flowing from even 
very corrupt Religions. How agreeable 
then muſt it be to every good Man, that 
this Opinion, were there even no more to 
be done, ſhould be confirmed beyond 


— 
queſtion or doubt, by a well atteſted 45 
vine 
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vine Revelation, for the Security Sect. 6. 
of the virtuous, and for the conſtant Support 
of the kind and compaſſſonate? How gladly 
muſt every honeſt Heart receive it; and 
rejoice that even thoſe who have neither 
Leiſure nor Capacity for deep Reflection, 
ſhould be thus convinced of it ? 


The Com- 


As to the Management of thoſe Paſ; 4 f 8. 
ſions which ſeem oppoſite to the Happineſs unkind 4f+ 
of others, ſuch as Anger, Fealouſy, En. fetuns 
wy, Hatred; it is very neceſſary to repre- 
ſent to our ſelves continually, the moſt fa- 
vourable Concept ions of and to force 
our Minds to examine the real Springs 
of the reſented Actions. We may almoſt 
univerſally find, that no Man acts from 
q alice; that the Injurious only 
intended fome 1ntereft of his own, with- 
out any vu/tmare Deſire of our Miſe- 

* ry; that he is more to be pitied for his 
* own mean eb Temper, for the want 
of true Goodneſs, and its attendant Hap- 
*« fpine ſe, than to be hated for his Conduct. 
** which is really more pernicious to him- 
* felf than to others. Our Lenity, For- 
*« gruveneſs, and Indulgence to the Weak» 
** nels of others, will be conſtant Matter 
of delightful Conſtionſne/7, and Self 


4 8 this Point handled with great Judgment, in Plato's 
i As- 
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Sect. 6. 
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Approbation; and will be as probably 
eflectual in moſt caſes, to obtain Nena. 
% ration of Wrongs, from an hearty Ne. 
«© morſe, and thorow Amendment of the 
«« Temper of the Injurious, as any Me. 
« t of Violence.” Could we raiſe ou 
Goodneſs even to an higher Pitch, and 
conſider the Injurious as our Fellow. 
Members in this great intellectual Body, 
* whoſe Intereſt and Happineſs it becomes 
us to promote, as much as we Can con 
«« ſiſteatly with that of others, and not 
* to deſpiſe, ſcorn, or cut them off, be 
*« cauſe of every Weakneſs, Deformaty, 
„ox lighter Diſorder ;” we might bring 
our ſelves to that divine Conduct, of even 
returning good for evil. 


Ix like manner, our Emulation, Jes. 


fectly Virtuous : There is _— 


„ amiable almoſt in every 
we enure our ſelves conſtantly to dwell on 
theſe things, we might often bear patiently 
the Succeſs of a Rival, nay, ſometimes 


one.” 


even rejoice in it, be more happy out |} 


— 
— — 


Epictet. Enchir, Cap, 65. 1 Plato Phædon. 
_ ſelves, 


louſy, or Envy, might be reſtrained in a | 
great meaſure, by a conſtant Re/o/utin | 
of bearing always in our Minds the * ove. | 
ly Side of every Character: f The | 
* compleatly Evil are as rare as the per- 
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ſelyes, and turn him into a real Friend. Sect. 6. 
We ſhould often find thole Phantoms of ww 
Vice and Corruption which torment the 
Tealons, vaniſhing before the bright Warmth 

of a thorow good Temper, reſolved to 
ſearch for every thing ve and good, and 
averſe to think any evil. 


v. Ix governing our moral Senſe, and © of 

Deſires of Virtue, nothing is more necel- Sn ſe, and 

fary than to ſtudy the Nature and Tenden- Senſe of 

cy of human Actions ; and to extend our 

views to the whole Speczes, or to all /en- 

ſatrve Natures, as far as they canibe af- 

ſected by our Conduct. Our moral Senſe 

thus regulated, and conſtantly followed in 

our Actions, may be the moſt conſtant 

Source of the moſt fable Pleaſure. The 

ſame Conduct is always the moſt probable 

Means of obtaining the Pleaſures of Ho- 

naur. If there be a Diſtinction between 

Truth and Falſbuod, Truth muſt be ſtronger 

than Falſhood : It muſt be more probable 

that Truth will generally prevail; that the 

real good Tendency of our Actions, and 

the Wiſdom 1 our Intentions will be 

known ; and Mi ſrepre ſemtat ions or partial 

Views will * Deſire of — 

is not confined to our preſent State. The 

Proſpect of future Glory is a ſtrong Mo- 

tive of Action. And thus the Tine, in 

which our Character may have the hazard 

of obtaining Juſtice, has no other 3 
t 


wo 
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Se 6.than thoſe of the Exiſlence of rational Na. 

te. Whereas, partial Notions of Vir. 
tue, and partial Conduct, have no other 
Foundation for Se/f- Approbation, than our 
Tonorance, Error, or Inadvertence ; not 
Honour, than the like {gnorance, Er. 
ror, or Inadvertence of others. 


A cf - © %. 
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Tnar we may not be into any 
thing contrary to the publick Good, or to 
the true Schemes of Virtue, by the Deſire 
of falſe Honour, or Fear of falſe Shame, 
it is of great uſe to examine the real Dig 
#:ty of thoſe we converſe with, and to con- 
fine our [ntimacies to the truly virtuous 
and wiſe. From ſuch we can expect no 
Honour, but to our ſincere Pur- 
ſuit of the public Good ; not need we ever 
fear any & in ſuch a Courſe. But above 
all, did we frequently. and in the moſt 
lively manner, preſent to our ſelves that 
great, and wiſe, and good MIND, which 

over the Univerſe, ſees every A- 
DB knows the true Character and 

Da ſit ion of Heart, ing no- 
thing but 8 Int ; 
did we conſider that the time will come, 
when we ſhall be as conſcious of his Pre- 
ſence, as we are of our own Exiſtence ; as 
ſenſible of his Approbation or Condemna- 
tion, as we are of the Teſtimony of our 


own Hearts; when we ſhall be engaged in 
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jndices and falſe Notions which ſo often 8 ect. 6. 
attend us in Fleſh and Blood, how ſhould WW 
we deſpiſe that Honour which is from Men, 


when oppoſite to the trueſt Honour from 
Gov himſelf ? 


VI. CoxnCERNING the Deſires Of The Deſires 
Wealth and Powter, beſides what was ſug- I galt 


and 


geſted above to allay their Violence, from 
conſidering the ſmall Addition commonly 
made to the Happineſs of the Poſſeſſor, by 
the greateſt Degrees of them, and the Un- 
certa:nty of their Continuance ; if we have 
obtained any ſhare of them, let us examine 
their true Uſße, and what is the beſt En- 
joy ment of them. 


—.— Quid aſper 
Utile Nummus habet! Patriæ cariſque propinquis 
Quantum elargiri decet'— Perſius. 


waar moral Pleaſures, what Delights 
of Humanity, what Gratitude from Perſons 
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er. 


obliged, what Honour, may a wiſe Man of 


a generous Temper purchaſe with them? 
How fooliſh is the Conduct of heaping up 
Wealth for Poſter:ity, when ſmaller Degrees 
might make them equally happy ! waen 
great Proſpects of this kind are the ſtrongeſt 
Temptations to them, to indulge Sith, 
Luxury, Debauchery, Inſolence, Pride, 


and Contempt of their Fellow-Creatures; 


O and 


Poatws 
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Sect. 6. and to baniſh ſome noble Diſpoſitions, Hu- 

WWV mility, Compaſſion, Induſtry, Hardineſs 
of Temper and Courage, the Offspring of 
the ſober rigid Dame Poverty. How often 
does the Example, and almoſt direct In- 
ſtruction of Parents, lead Poſterity into 
the baſeſt Views of Life! 


— Qui nulla exempla beati 
Pauperis eſſe putat — 
Cum dicis Juveni ſtultum qui donat amico, 
Oni paupertatem le vat attollitque propinqui, 
Et ſpoliare doces & circumſcribere 
Ergo Ignem, cujus ſcintillas ipſe dediſti, 
Hagrantem late, & rapientem cuncta videbis. 

Juv. Sat. 14. 


How powerfully might the Example of 
a wiſely generous Father, at once teach his 
Offspring the true Value of Wealth or 
Power, and prevent their Neglect of them. 
or fooliſh throwing them away, and yet 
inſpire them with a generous Temper, ca- 
pable of the juſt *O/e of them 


Support a DEATH is one Object of our Aver ſion, 
g, which yet we cannot avoid. It can ſcarcely 
be faid, that the Deſire of Life is as 

* ſtrong as the Sum of all /eHHh Deſires.” 

It may be fo with thoſe who enure them- 

{elves to no Pleaſures but thoſe of the ex- 

ternal Senſes. But how often do we ſee 


Death | 
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Death endured, not only from Love of Sect. 6. 
Virtue, or public Afﬀettions, in Heroes 
and Martyrs, but even from Love of Ho- 
nour in lower Characters! Many Averſions 
are ſtronger than that to Death. Fear 4 
bodily Pain, fear of Diſhonour, whic 
are ſelfiſh Averſions, do often ſurpaſs our 
Averſion to Death, as well as publick Af. 
fet7ions to Countries or Frien It is of 
the greateſt Conſequence to the Enjoyment 
of Life, to know its true Value; to ſtrip 
Death of its borrowed Ideas of Terror ; 
to conſider it barely as the Ceſſation of 
both the Pains and Pleaſures we now feel, 
coming frequently upon us with no more 
Pain * that of Swoonng, with a noble 
Hazard, or rather a certain Proſpect of 
ſuperior Happineſs to every good Mind. 
Death in this view muſt appear an inconſi- 
derable Evil, in N of Vice, Self 
Abhorrence, real Diſhonour, the Slave- 
ry of one's Country, the Miſery of a 
Friend. 


Tu E tender Regards to a Family and 
Offspring, are often the ſtrongeſt Bands to 
reſtrain a generous Mind from ſubmitting to 
Death. What ſhall be the Fate of a Vie, 
a Child, a Friend, or a Brother, when 
we are gone, are the frequent Subjects of 
ovens Anxiety. The Fortunes of ſuch 

erſons often depend much upon us; and 
when they do not, yet we are more anxious 
O 2 about 
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SeR. 6. about their State when we ſhall be ab- 
ſent. | 


Ut aſſicens implumibus pullis avis, 
Ses peutium allapſits timet 

Magis reliftis, non ut adſit Auxili 
Latura plus fr eſentibus. Hor. 


Next to the Belief of a good PRO vI 


DENCE, nothing can ſupport Men more 


under ſuch Auxieties, than conſidering how 
oſten the Orphan acquires a Vigor of Mind, 
Sagacity and Indnjiry, ſuperior to thoſe 
who are enfeebled by the conſtant Care and 
Services of others. A wite Man would 
deſite to be provided with Friends againſt 
ſuch an Exigency ; Perſons of ſuch Good- 
neſs, as would joyfully accept the Legacy 
of a Child, or indigent Friend committed 
to their Protection. 


Ir Death were an entire End of the 
Perion, fo that no Thought or Senſe ſhould 
remain, all G64 mult ceaſe at Death, but 
no Eri commence. The L of Gerd 
is Evil ro us now, but will be no Evil to a 
Being which has loft all Sen/e of Evil. 
Were this the Cale, the Conſolation againſt 
Death would only be this, frequently to 
look upon Lyfe and all its Enjoyments as 
granted to us only for a ht Term; to 
employ this uncertain Time as much as we 
can in the Enjoyment of the nob/eſt Plea- 


ſares; 
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ſures; and to prevent Surprize at our Re. Sed. 6. 
moval, by /aying our Account tor it. WWW 


Bur if we exiſt, and think after Death, 
and retain our Senſes of Good and Evil, no 
Conſolation againſt Death can be ſuggeſted 
to a wicked Man; but for the wir!ncns, 
there are the beſt Grounds of Hope and 
2 If the Aaminiſtration of the whole 

good, we may be ſure that Order 
and Happineſs will in the whole prevail: 
„Nor will Mz/ery be inflicted any farther 
than is neceſſary for ſome prepollent 
„Good.“ Now there is no Preſumption, 
that the ab/olute Miſery of any virtuous 
Perſon can be neceſſary to any good End: 
Such Perſons therefore are the moſt likely 
to enjoy a State of perſect Happinels. 


VII. To conclude : Let us conſider that = 
common Character, which when aſcribed _ 
to any State, Quality, Diſpoſition, or en. 
Action. engages our Favour and Approba- 
tion of it, viz. its being natural. We 
have many Suſpicions about Tempers or 
Diſpoſitions formed by Art, but are ſome 
way prepoſſeſſed in favour of what is at- 
rat: We imagine it muſt be advantageous 
and delightful ro be in a natural State, and 
to live according to Nature. This very 
Preſumption in favour of what is natural, 
is a plain Indication that the Order of 
Nature is good, and that Men are fome 
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Sect. 6. way convinced of it. Let us enquire 
then what is meant by it.“ 


Ir by natural we mean that which we 
** enjoy or do, when we firſt begin to ex- 
*« iſt, or to think,” it is impoſſible to 
know what State, Temper , or Actions, 
are natural. Our natural State in this 
Senſe differs little from that of a Plant, ex- 


in ſome accidental Senſations of Hun- 


C 
ger, or of Eaſe, when we are well nouriſhed. 


SoME elaborate Treatiſes of great Phi- 
loſophers about innate Ideas, or Principles 
practical or ſſ ive, amount to no more 
than this, That in the Beginning of our 
„ Exiſtence we have no Ideas or Judg- 
* ments ;” they might have added too, on 
Sight, Taſte, Smell, Hearing, Deſire, 
YVolition. Such Diſſertations are juſt as 
uſeful for ing human Nature, as 
it would be in explaining the animal Oeco- 
nomy, to prove that the Ferns is animated 
before it Teeth, Nails, Hair, or before 
it can eat, drink, digeſt, or breathe : Or in 

a natural Hiſtory of Vegetables, to prove 

that Trees begin to grow before they have 

Branches, Leaves, Flower, Fruit, or Seed: 

And conſequently that all theſe things were 

adyentitious, or the Effect of Art. 


Bur if we call that State, thoſe 
* Diſpofitions and Actions, N ” 
hi 
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« which we are inclined by ſome part of Sect. 6. 
our Conſtitution, antecedently to any www 
Volition of our own; or which flow 
from ſome Principles in our Nature, not 
brought upon us by our own Art, or 
that of others ;” then it may appear, 
from what was ſaid above, that a State 
of Good-will, Humanity, Compaſſion, 
mutual Aid, propagating and ſupport- 
*« mg Offspring, Love of a Community or 
Country, Devotion, or Love and Gra- 
* titude to ſome governing Mind, is our 
natural State,” to which we are naturally 
inclined, and do actually arrive, as univer- 
ſally, and with as much uniformity, as we 
do to a certain Stature and Shape. 


Ir by natural we underſtand ** the 
*« higheſt Perfection of the Kind,to which 
any Nature may be improved by culti- 
vating its natural Diſpoſitions or Pow- 
© ers;” as few arrive at this in the Growth 
of their Bodzes, fo few obtain it in their 
Minds. But we may fee what this Perfec- 
tion is, to which our natural Diſpoſitions 
tend, when we improve them to the ut- 
moſt, as far as they are conſiſtent with 
each other, making the weaker or meaner 
yield to the more excellent and ſironger. 
Our ſeveral Senſe and Afectious, publick 
and przvate, with our Powers of Nea ſon 
and Ne flection, ſhew this to be the Per- 
fection of our Kind, wiz. © to know, 

O14 love, 
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Sect. 6. love, and reverence the great AurHOR 
of all things; to form the moſt exten- 


«« ſive Ideas of our own true Intereſts, and 
«+ thoſe of all other Natures, rational or 
«« {enſittve; to abſtain from all [nary ; 
to purlue regularly and impartially the 
„ moſt univerſal abſolute Good, as far 
as we can; to enjoy conſtant Se/f- Ap- 
*+« probation, and Honour from wile Men; 
„with Truſt in divine PROVIDENCE, 
Hope of everlaſiing Happineſs, and a 
„full Saticfaction and Aſſurance of Mind, 
„that the whole Series of Events is di- 
*+« rected by an unerring i ſdom, for the 
6 8 univerſal Happineſs of the 
„whole.“ 


To aſſert that Men have generally 
« arrived to the Perfection of their Kind 
in this Life,” is contrary to Experience. 
But on the other hand, to ſuppoſe ** no Or- 
der at all in the Conſtitution of our Na- 
* ture, or no Prevalent Evidences of good 
Order,“ is yet more contrary to Expe- 
rience, and would lead to a Denial of 
PROVIDENCE in the moſt important Af- 
fair which can occur to our Obſervation. 
We actually ſee ſuch Degrees of good Order, 
of ſocial Affection, of Virtue and Honour, 
as make the Generality of Mankind conti- 
nue in a tolerable, nay, an agreeable State. 
However, in ſome Tempers we ſee the 


ſelſiſb Paſſions by Habits grown too ſtrong ; 
in 
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in others we may obſerve Humanity. Com- Sect. 6. 
paſſion, and Good-nature ſometimes railſed vw 
by Habits, as we ſay, to an Exceſs. 


Were we to ſtrike a Medium of the 
ſeveral Paſſions and Aﬀections, as they ap- 
pear in the whole Species of Mankind, to 
conclude thence what has been the natural 
Ballance previouſly to any Change made 
by Cuſtom or Habit, which we ſee caſts the 
Ballance to either fide, we ſhould perhaps 
| find the Medium of the publick AﬀeQions 
not very far from a ſufficient Connter-bat- 
lance to the Medium of the Selfiſh ; and 
conſequently the Overballauce on either 
ſide in particular Characters, is not to be 
looked upon as the original Conſtitution, 
but as the accidental Effect of Cuſtom, Ha- 
bit, or Aſſociations of Ideas, or other pre- 
ternatural Cauſes: So that an univerſal in- 
creaſing of the Strength of either, might 
in the whole be of little advantage. The 
raiſing univerſally the publick Aﬀettions, 
the Deſires of Virtue and Honour, would 
| make the Hero of Cervantes, pining with 
Hunger and Poverty, no rare Character. 
The univerſal increaſing of Se/f/þne/5, unleſs 


we had more accurate Underſtandings to diſ- 
cern our niceſt Intereſts, would fill the World 
with univerſal Rapine and Var. The 
Conſequences of either univerſally a Hing. 
or zucreaſing the Deſires between the Sexes, 
the Love of Offipring, or the ſeveral 
Taſtes 
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Sea. 6. Taſtes and Fancies in other Pleaſures, 
WV would per 


haps be found more pernicious to 
the whole, than the preſent Conſtitution. 
What ſeems moſt truly wanting in our Nature, 
is greater Knowledge, Attention and Con ſi- 
acration : had we a greater Perfection this 
way, and were evil Habzts, and fooliſh 
Aſſociations of Ideas prevented, our Paſ- 
ſions would appear in better order. 


Bur while we feel in our ſelves ſo much 
public Affection in the various Relations 
of Life, and obſerve the like in others; 


while we find every one deſiring indeed his 


own Happineſs, but capable of diſcerning, 
by a little Attention, that not only his ex- 
ternal Conveniency, or worldly Intereſt, 
but even the moſt immediate and lively Sen- 
fations of Delight, of which his Nature is 
tuſceptible, immediately flow from a Pub- 
lick Spirit, a generous, human, compaſſio- 
nate Temper, and a ſuitable Deportment ; 
while we obſerve ſo many Thoufands en- 
joying a tolerable State of Eaſe and Safety, 
for each one whoſe Condition is made in- 
tolerable, even during our preſent Cprrup- 
tion How can any one look upon this 
World as under the Direction of an evil 
Nature, or even queſtion a perfectly good 
PrxoviDExCE? How clearly does the 
Order of our Nature point out to us our 
true Happineſs and Perfection, and lead us 
to it as naturally as the ſeveral Powers = 

2 the 
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the Earth, the Sun, and Air, bring PlantsSeq 6. 
to their Growth, and the Perfection of 
their Kinds? We indeed are directed to it 

by our *Onder/tanding and Aﬀettions, as 

it becomes rational and actibe Natures ; 
and they by mechanick Laws. We may 
ſee, that Attention to the moſt aniver- 
« /al Intereſt of all ſenſitive Natures, is 
the Perfection of each individual of Man- 
« kind : That they ſhould thus be like 
well-runed Inſtruments, affected with every 
Stroke or Touch upon any one. Nay, how 
much of this do we actually ſee in the 
World? What generous Sympathy, Com- 
paſſion, and Congratulation with each o- 
ther? Does not even the flouriſhing State 
of the inanimate Parts of Nature, fill us 
with joy? Is not thus our Nature admo- 
niſhed, exhorted and commanded to cul- 
tivate univer ſal Goodneſs and Love, by a 
Voice heard thro all the Earth, and Words 
ſounding to the Ends of the World ? 
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ILLUSTRATIONS pon the 
MORAL SENSE. 


which ſome are conſtitured morally 

Good, and others morally Evil, have 
always been accounted a very important 
Subject of Inquiry: And therefore, every 
Attempt to free this Subject from the uſual 
Cauſes of Error and Diſpute, the Confuſion 
of ambiguous li order, muſt be excuſable. 


T HE Differences of Actions from 


IN the following Diſcourſe, Flappine/ſ5 Pefini- 
denotes pleaſant Senſation of any kind, or 
a continued State of ſuch Sen ſations; and 
Miſery denotes the contrary Sen ſat ions. 


Sucn Actions as tend " ocure Hap- 
pineſs to the Agent, are called pores, 4 
uſeful : and hk Actions Fr procure Miſe- 
ry to the Agent, privately hurt fu. 


ACTIONS 
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A cT1oNs procuring Happineſs to others 
may be called prblickly uſeful, and the 
contrary Actions publicly hurtful. Some 
Actions may be both publickly and pri- 
vateſy uſeful, and others both publickly 
and privately hurtful. 


Tus E different natural Tendencies of 
Actions are univerſally acknowledged; and 
in proportion to our Re fection upon human 
Affairs, we ſhall enlarge our Knowledge of 
theſe Differences. | 


Two Are. WHEN thele natural Differences are 


tions about kno 
Moraluy. 


wn, it remains to be inquired into : 
iſt, What Quality in any Action deter- 
mines our Election of it rather than the 
** contrary ?” Or, if the Mind determines 
itſelf, ** What Motives or Deſeres excite 
to an Action, rather than the contrary, 
or rather than to the Omi ſſion? 2dly, 
What 2xzality determines our Approba- 
tion of one Action, rather than of the 
** contrary Action? 


Tuk Words Election and Approbation 
ſeem to denote ſimple Ideas known by Con- 


ionſueſs; which can only be explained 


by Hnonymous Words, or by concomitant 
or conſequent Circumſtances. Election is 
purpoſing to do an Action rather than its 
contrary, or than being inactive. _ * 

ation 
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MORAL SENSE. 


bation of our own Action denotes, or is 
attended with a Pleaſure in the Contempla- 
tion of it, and in Reflection upon the Af 
fettions which inclined us to it. Appro- 
bation of the Action of another is pleaſant, 
and is attended with Love toward the 
| Agent. 


Tar Qualities moving to Election, or 
exciting to Action, are ditierent from thoſe 
moving to Approbation We oſten do 
Actions which we do not approve, and ap- 
prove Actions which we mit: We often 
deſire that an Agent had omitted an Action 
which we approve ; and wiſh he would 
do an Action which we condemn. Appro- 
bation is employed about the Actions of 


others, where re is no room for our 
Election. 


Now in our Search into the „ 
exciting either our Election or Approba- 
tion, let us conſider the ſeveral Notions ad- 
vanced of moral Good and Evil in both 
theſe Reſpects; and what Sener, Inſtincts. 
or Afett:ons, muſt be neceſſarily ſuppoſed 
to account for our Approbation or Elec- 
tion. 


THERE are two Opinions on this Sub- The Epi-u- 
je& entirely oppoſite : The one that of!7”” #* 
the old Ep:icureans, as it is beautifully ex- 
plained in the firſt Book of Cicero, De 

fimibus ; 
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finibus ; which is revived by Mr. Hobbes, 


and followed by many better Writers: 
„That all the Defires of the human 
« Mind, nay of all thinking Natures, 
are reducible to Se/f- Love, or Leſire of 


private Happineſs: That from this 


*« Deſire all Actions of any Agent do flow.” 
Our Chriſtian Moraliſts introduce other 
forts of Happineſs to be deſired, bur ſtill 
** *tis the Proſpet? of private Happineſs, 


_ + which, with ſome of them, is the ſole 


Motive of Election. And that, in like 
manner, what determines any Agent to 
** approve his own Action, is its 7endency 
* to his private Happineſs in the whole, 
tho it may bring preſent Pain along 
with it: That the Approbation of the 
Action of another, is from an Opinion 
of its Tendency to the Happineſs of the 
« Approver, either immediatel or more 


** remotely : That each Agent may diſco- 


ver it to be the ſureſt way to promote 
his private Happineſs, to do publichly 
* xſeful Actions, and to abſtain from thoſe 
* which are publickly hurtful : That the 
* neglecting to obſerve this, and doing 
„ publickly hurt ful Actions, does miſchief 
* to the whole of Mankind, by hurting 
* any one part; that every one has ſome 
little damage by this Action: Such an 
*« madvertent Perſon might poſſibly be 
e pernicious to any one, were he in his 


„ Neighbourhood ; and the very Snow: 
66 7 
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* ple of ſuch Actions may extend over the 
« whole World, and produce ſome perni- 
« cious Effects upon any Oblerver. That 
therefore every one may look upon ſuch 
« Actions as hurtful to himſelf, and in 
this view does diſapprove them, and hates 
the Agent. In the like manner, a pxb- 
lic ly uſeful Action may diffule ſome 
fſmall Advantage to every Obſerver, 
« whence he may approve it, and love 
the Agent.” 


Fg. Scheme can never account for 2*2 
the principal Actions of human Life f: 4ppearan: 
rr Offices of Friendſhip, Grati-cu. 
tude, natural Affection, Generoſity, pub- 

lick Spirit, Compaſſion. Men are conſci- 

ous of no ſuck Intentions or acute Reflec- 

tions in theſe Actions. Ingenious ff 

tive Men, in their ſtraining to ſupport an 
Hypotheſis, may contrive a thouſand /#6- 

the ſelfiſh Motives, which a kind generous 

Heart never dreamed of. In like manner; 

this Scheme can never account for the ſud- 

den Approbation, and violent Sen ſe of ſome- 

thing amiable in Actions done in diſtant 

Ages and Nations, while the Approver has 
perhaps never thought of theſe diſtant Ten- 

denc ies to his Happineſs. Nor will it bet- 

ter account for our want of Approbation 


” — * * 
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toward publickly uſeful Attions done caſu. 
ally, or only with Intention of private 
FHapprmeſs to the Agent. And then, in 
theſe Actions reputed generous, if the A- 
gent's Motive was only a view to his own 
Pleaſure, how come we to approve them 
more than his enriching himſelf, or his 
gratifying his oxn Taſte with good Food? 
The whole Speczes may receive a like Ad- 
vantage from both, and the Obſerver an 
equal Share. 


Wenk our Approbation of Actions done 
in diſtant Ages and Nations, occaſioned 
by this Thought, that ſuch an Action done 
toward our ſelves would be uſeful ro us, 
why don't we approve and love in like man- 
ner any Man who finds a Treaſure, or in- 
aulges himſelf in any exquiſite Sen/atzon, 
ſince theſe Advantages or Pleaſures might 
be conferred on our ſelves; and tend more 


to our Happineſs than any Actions in dil- 
rant Ages? | 


Tne Sanctions of Laws may make 
any Agent chuſe the Action required, un- 
der the Conception of ꝝſeful to himſell. 
and lead him into an Opinion of private 
Advantage in it, and of detriment in the 
contrary Actions; but what ſhould deter- 
mine any Perſon to approve the Actions 
of others, becauſe of a Conformity to a 

| | Law, 
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Law, if Approbation in any Perſon were 
only an Opinion of private Advantage ? 


Tae other Opinion is this, That we 7;..,,,;., 
* have not only Se/f- Love, but bene vo- Opinion 
ent Afettions allo toward others, in , 
66 ' 4 . þ 75 

various Degrees, making us deſire their 
„ Happinels as an ultimate End, without 
* any view to private Happineſs: That 
„we have a moral Senſe or Determination 
of our Mind, to approve every kind Af- 
«« fef7:0n either in our ſelves or others, 
„and all publickly uſeful Actions which 
„% we imagined do flow from ſuch Affec- 
tion, without our having a view to our 
« private Happineſs, in our Approbation 
of theſe Actions.” 


TukskE two Opinions ſeem both intel- 
ligible, each conſiſtent with itſelf. The 
former ſeems not to repreſent human Na- 
ture as it is; the other ſeems to do it. 


THherE have been many ways of Scheme: 
ſpeaking introduced, which ſeem to ſig- 
nify ſomething different from both the jon lech. 
former Opinions. Such as theſe, that 
++ Morality of Actions confiſts in Con- 

„ formity to Reaſon, or Difformity from 
it: That Virtue is acting accord- 
ing to the abſolute Fitneſs and Unfit- 
« neſs of Things, or agreeably to Fo 

FL Na. 
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+ Natures or Relations of Things,” and 
many others in different Authors. To 
examine theſe is the Deſign of the fol. 
lowing Sections ; and to explain more 
fully how the Moral Senſe alledged to 


be in Mankind, muſt be ſed even 
in theſe Schemes. * 


SECT. 


Mo RAL SENSE. 


SECH L 


Concerning the Character of Virtue, 
agreeable to Truth or Reaſon. 


INCE Reaſon is underſtood to de- 
note our Power of finding out true 
Propoſitions, Reaſonableneſs muſt denote 
the ſame thing, with Conformity to true 
| Propoſitions, or to Truth. 


REASONABLENESS in an Action is 
a very common Expreſſion, but yet upon 
inquiry, it will appear very confuled, whe- 
ther we ſuppoſe it the Motive to Election, 
or the Quality determining Approbation. 


Tarr is one fort of Conformity to Conformi- 
Truth which neither determines to the one'? '* 77% 
or the other; vis. that Conformity which 
is between every true Propoſition and its 
Object. This fort of Conformity can never 
make us chx/e or approve one Action more 
than its contrary, for it is found in all 
Actions alike : Whatever attribute can be 
aſcribed to a generous kind Action, the 
contrary Attribute may as truly be aſcribed 
to a ſelfiſh cruel Action: Both Propoſi- 
tions are equally true, and the two con- 
trary Actions, the Objects of the two 

Fett P 3 Truths 
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Sed. 1. Truths are equally conformable to their 
Www ſeveral Truths, with that fort of Confor. 


mity which is between a Truth and its Ob. 
jet. This Conformity then cannot make 
a Difference among Actions, or recommend 
one more than another either to £/ef7:on 
or Approbation, fince any Man may make 
as many Truths about Villany, as about 
Heroiſm, by alcribing to it contrary At- 
tributes. 


Fox Inſtance, theſe are Truths con- 
cerning the Preſervation of Property. 
It tends to the Happineſs of human So- 
*« ciety : It incourages Induſtry : It ſhall 
+ be rewarded by God” Theſe are alſo 
Truths concerning Robbery. It diſturbs 
*« Society : It diſcourages Induſtry : It ſhall 
be puniſhed by God.” The former 7hree 
Truths have the Preſervation of Property 
for their O ect; the latter three have 
Robbery. And each Claſs of Truths hath 
that ſort of Conformity to its Object, which 
is common to all Truths with their Objects. 
The moral Difference cannot therefore de- 
pend upon this Conformity, which is com- 
mon to both. 


Trae Number of Truths in both caſes 
may be plainly the fame; ſo that a good 
Action cannot be ſuppoſed to agree to more 
Truths than an evil one, nor can an evil 
Action be diſagreeable to any r or 

1 | en- 
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Compages of Truths made about it; for Se. 1. 
whatever Propoſitions do not agree with WWW 
their Objects are not Truths. 


Ir Reaſonableneſs, the Character of 
Virtue, denote ſome other ſort of Confor- 
mity to Truth, it were to be wiſhed thar 
theſe Gentlemen, who make it the original 
Idea of moral Good, antecedent to any 
Senſe or Affectious, would explain it, and 
ſhew how it determines us antecedently ro 
a Senſe, either to Election or Approbation. 


Tu v tell us, ** we muſt have ſome 
Standard antecedently to all Senſe or 
Afﬀettions, fince we judge even of our 
Senſes and Affections themſelves, and 
% approve or diſapprove them: This 

+ Standard muſt be our Reaſon, Conformi- 
* ty to which muſt be the original Idea of 
„moral Good.” 


** 


Bur what is this Conformity of Actious Reaſons 
to Reaſon 2 When we ask the Reaſon of an 5h ufti- 
Action we ſometimes mean, //hat Truth ac. 
he a Quality in the Action, exciting 
* the Agent to do it ?” Thus, why does a 
Luxurious Man purſue //ealth ? The Rea» 
ſon is given by this Truth, Wealth is 
W uſeful to purchaſe Pleaſures.” Sometimes 
for a Reaſon of Actions we thew the 
Truth expreſſing @ Quality, engaging our 
Approbation. Thus the Reaſon of hazard- 


7 4 ing 
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Sect. 1. ing Life in juſt War, is, that ** it tends 
do preſerve our honeſt Country men, or 
*« evidences publick Spirit: The Reaſon 

for Temperance, and againſt Luxury is 

given thus, Luxury evidences a ſelfiſh 

++ baſe Temper.” The former fort of 
Reaſons we will call exciting and the lar. 

ter ;1uſtifying.* Now we ſhall find that all 
exciting Reaſons preſuppoſe Iaſtincts and 
Aßfectiont; and the zuftifying preſuppoſe a 
Moral Senfe. | 


Exciting As to 2 Reaſons, in every calm 
4 Af rational Action ſome end is defired or in- 
ct. tended ; no end can be intended or * 
previouſly to ſome one of theſe Claſſes o 
Affections, Self- Love, Self Hatred, or de- 
fire of private Miſery, (if this be poſſible) 
Benevolence toward others, or Malice 
All Affections are included under theſe; 
no end can be previous to them all; there 
can therefore be no exciting Reaſon previ- 
ous to AFection. CIR 


Wr have indeed many confuſed Ha- 
9 on this Subject, telling us, We 
have two Principles of Action, Reaſon, 
« and Affection, or Paſſion (232. e. ſtrong 
Affection): the former in common with 


—_— 


Thus Grotius diſtinguiſhes the Reaſons of Wat, into 


Angels, 


the Juftifice, and Suaſorie. 
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% Angels, the latter with Brutes: No Sect. 1. 
* Action is wiſe, or good, or reaſonable, SWV 
to which we are not excited by Reaſon, 
1 diſtinct from all Afections; or, if 

* any fuch Actions as flow from Afec- 
% tz0ns be good, tis only by chance, or 
** materially and not formally.” As if 
indeed Reaſon, or the Knowledge of the 
Relations of things, could excite to Action 
when we propoſed no £24, or as if Ends 
could be intended without Deſire or Af 
fection. 


Bur are there not alſo exciting Reaſons, Noexcizing 
even previous to any end, moving us to £9": 
propoſe one end rather than another? To EA.. 
this Ariſtotle long ago anſwered, ** that 
there are ultimate Ends deſired without 
a view to any thing elſe, and ſubordinate 
* Ends or Objects deſired with a view to 
« ſomething elle.” To ſubordinate Ends 
thoſe Reaſons or Truths excite, which ſhew 
them to be conducive to the altimate End, 
and ſhew one Object to be more eſſectual 
than another: thus /#bordinate Ends may 
be called reaſonable. But as to the ultimate 
Ends, to ſuppoſe exciting Reaſons for them, 
would infer, that there is no ultimate End, 
but that we deſire one thing for another in 
an infinite Series. 


Tnus ask a Being who deſires private 
Happineſs, or has Self-Love? ** what 
PE 4 «++ Reafon 
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Sect 1. Realon excites him to defire Wealth“? 

e will give this Reaſon, that Wealth 
*« tends to procure Pleaſure and Eaſe.” 
Ask his Reaſon for defiring Pleaſure or 
Happineſs: One cannot imagine what 
Propoſition he could aſſign as his ec it ing 
Reaſon. This Propoſition is indeed true, 
There is an Inſtinct or Deſire fixed 
in his Nature, determining him to 
«« purſue his Happineſs ;” but it is not 
this Reflection on his own Nature, or this 
Propnſution which excites or determines 
him, but the Iuſtinct itſelf. This is a 
Truth. Rhzbarb ſtrengthens the Sto- 
*« mach: But tis not a Propoſition which 
ſtrengthens the Stomach, but the Quality 
in that Medicine. The Effect is not pro- 
duced by Propo/itions ſhewing the Cauſe, 
but by the Car/e itſell. 


Ix like manner, what Rea/on can a be- 
nevolent Being give, as exciting him to 
hazard his Life in juſt War? This perhaps, 
fuch Conduct tends to the Happineſs of 
* his Country.” Ask him, why he 
** ſerves his Country?“ he will ſay. His 
«« Ccuntry is a very valuable Part of Man- 
« kind.” Why does he ſtudy rhe Happi- 
neſs of Mankind? If his Afﬀections be 
really d:i/intereſted, he can give no exciting 
Reaſins for it: The Happineſs of Mankind 
in general, or of any valuable Part of it, is 
an ultimate End to that Series of — 

L 
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Sc. 1. 
Wr may tranſiently obſerve one Mi 
take which many fall into, who in their ON hs. 
| Philoſophical Inquiries have learned to form mare Exds. 
very abſtract general Ideas : They ſuppoſe, 
becauſe they have formed ſome Conception 
of an infinite Good, or greateſt poſſible Ag- 
gregate, or Sum of Happineſs, under 
which all particular Pleaſures may be in- 
cluded ; that there is alſo ſome one great 
ultimate End, with a view to which every 
particular Object is defired ; whereas, in 
truth, each particular Pleaſure is deſired 
without farther view, as an ultimate End in 
the eb Deſires. Tis true, the Pro- 
2 of a greater inconſiſtent Pleaſure may 
urmount or ſtop this Deſire; ſo may the 
Fear of a prepollent Evil. But this does 
not prove, that all Men have formed 
Ideas of znfinite Good, or greateſt poſ- 
«« ſible Aggregate, or that they have any 
« [nſtincf or Deſire, without an Idea of 
its Object.“ Juſt fo in the benevolent At- 
fections, the Happineſs of any one Perſon 
is an ultimate Ed deſired with no farther 
view: And yet the obſerving its [zcon- 
ſiſtency with the Happineſs of another more 
beloved, or with the Happineſs of mary, tho 
each one of them were bur equally beloved, 
may overcome the former Deſire. Vet this 
will not prove, that in each d Action 
Men do form the abſtract Conception of 
all Mankind, or the Jyſtem of * 
e 
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Sect. 1. 
deeqd uſeful, that fo we may 


The com- 
mon Rea- 
ſons exa- 
mined, 


Illuſtrations upon the 
The forming ſuch large Conceptions is in- 
ify either 
our Self-Love or kind Affection, in the 
fulleſt manner, as far as our Power extends; 
and may not content our ſelves with ſmaller 
Degrees either of private or publick Good, 
while greater are in our power : But when 
we have formed theſe Conceptions, we do 
not ſerve the Individual only from Love 
to the Species, no more than we defire 
Grapes with an Intention of the greateſt 
Aggregate of Happineſs, or from an Ap- 
prehenſion that they make a Part of the 
General ſum of our Happineſs. Theſe 
Conceptions only ferve to ſuggeſt greater 
Ends than would occur to us without Re- 
fletion; and by the Prepoltency of one 
Defire toward the greater Good, either 
private or publick, to ſtop the Defire to- 
ward the /maller Good, when it appears 
inconſiſtent with the greater. 


Lr us examine the Truths aſſigned as 
exciting to the Purſuit of publick Good, even 
by thote, who, tho they allow diſintereſted 
Affections, and a moral Senſe, yet ſuppoſe 
ſomething reaſonable in it antecedently. 
They aſſign ſuch as theſe publick Good 


is the End propoſed by the DEIT Y.. 


Then what Rea/on excites Men to concur 
with the Derry? Is it this, Concurring 
with the DEIrx will make the Agent 
© happy?” This is an exciting * 3 
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deed , mm ſuppoſes Self-Love : Sect. 1. 
_— die any one ign the exciting Reaſon ww 
e of Happineſs. Is the Reaſon 


— to concur with the DEIT V this, 
„The Deity is our Benefaffor ?” Then 
what Reaſon excites to concur with Bene- 
factors? Here we muſt recur to an Ix/tineF. 
Is it this Truth, The divine Ends are 
« reaſonable Ends?” Then what means 
the Word [ reaſonable? j Does it mean, 
that the Deity has Reaſons exciti 
him to promote the publick Good?” What 
are theſe Reaſons ? Why, perhaps we 
" « do not know them particularly, but in 
general are ſure that the DEIT has 
* Reaſons for them.” Then the Queſtion 
recurs, What Reaſon excites us to implicit 
Concurrence with the Ends of the DEIT Y? 
The Reaſons which excite one Nat ure may 
not excite another : The Tendency of an 
Action to the Happineſs of one Agent may 
excite him, but will not excite another 
Agent to concur, unleſs there appears a 
like Tendency to the Happineſs of that 
other. They =P ſay, they are ſure 
the divine Ends are good.“ What 
means Goodneſs ? Is it . or natural? 
If the divine Ends be natural Good, i. e. 
pleaſant, or the Cauſe of Pleaſure, to 
whom is this Pleaſure ? If to the DEI v. 
nn why do we ſtudy the Happineſs or 
pleaſing of the Deiry? What Nea ſon 
$3 Al the poſſible Reaſons muſt 
either 


— 
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Sect. 1. either preſuppoſe ſome Affection, if they 

WY arc exciting; or ſome moral Senſe, if they 
are juſtifying. Is the divine End natu- 
rally good tous ? This is an exciting Rea. 
ſon, but ſuppoſes Se/f-Love. If we fay 
the divine Ends are morally Good, we are 
juſt where we began. What is moral Good. 
neſs? Conformity to Reaſon. What are 
the Reaſons exciting or juſtifying 2? 


Ir any alledg as the Reaſon exciting us 
to purſue publick Good, this Truth, that 
the Happineſs of a Syſtem, a Thouſand, 
or a Million, is a greater Quantity of 
«« Happineſs than that of one Perſon: 
and conſequently, if Men defire Hap- 
pineſs, they muſt have ſtronger Deſires 
toward the greater Sum, than toward 
the /e5.” This Reaſon ſtill ſuppoſes an 
Inſtinct toward Happiueſ as previous to 
it: And again, To whom is the Happinels 
of a Syſtem a greater Happineſs? To one 
Individual, or to the Syſtem ? If to the 
Individual, then his Reaſon exciting his 
Deſire of a happy Syſtem ſuppoſes Self- 
Love If to the Syſtem, then what Rea- 
ſon can excite to defire the je Hap- 
paneſs of a Syſtem, or any Happineſs to 
be in the Poſſeſſion of others? None 
ſurely which docs not preſuppoſe publick 
Afettions. Without fuch Affections this 
Truth, that an hundred Felicities is a 
greater Sum than one Felicity, will no 

more 
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more excite to ſtudy the Happineſs of the Sect. 1. 
Hundred, than this Truth, an hundred WW 
Stones are greater than one, will ex- 

cite a Man, who has no deſire of Heaps, 

to caſt them together. 


Tax fame may be obſerved concerning 
that Propoſition, aſſigned by ſome as the 
ultimate Reaſon both exciting to, and 
quſtifying the Purſuit of publick Good, 
v. It is beſt that all ſhould be happy.” 
Beſt is moſt good : Good to whom? To 
the hole, or to each Individual? If to 
the former, when this Truth excites to 
Action, it muſt preſuppoſe kind Aﬀettions ; 
if it is good to each Individual, ir mult 
ſuppoſe Self-Love. 


Lr us once ſuppoſe Afections, In/tinf?s The true 
or Deſires previouſly implanted in our Na- 
ture: and we ſhall cafily underſtand the EE 
exciting Reaſons for Actions, Viz. ** Theſe tions, aud 
Truths which ſhew them to be condu- ““ 
« cive toward ſome ultimate End, or to- 

ward the greateſt End of that kind in 
„our Power.” He acts reaſonably, who 
conſiders the various Actions in his Power, 
and forms true Opinions of their Tenden- 
cies; and then chuſes to do that which will 
obtain the higheſt Degree of hal, to which 
the In/tinf7s of his Nature incline him, 
with the ſmalleſt Degree of thoſe things to 


Which 


Illuſtrations upon the 


Sea. 1. which the Affections in his Nature make 
him averſe. 


More Fee y, the exciting Rea- 
ſons to a Nature which had only eb 


Afﬀettions, are thoſe Truths which ſhewed 
what Object or Event would occaſion 
*+« ro it the greateſt Quantity of Pleaſure : 
thele would excite to the Proſecution of 
it. The exciting Truths about Means, 
would be only thoſe which pointed out 
ſome Means as more certainly effectual 
than any other, or with leis Pain or 
Trouble to the Agent. Publick Uſeful 
neſs of Ends or Means, or publick Hurt- 
fulneſs would neither excite nor diſſuade, 
farther than the pxb/ick State might affect 
that of the Agent. 


Ir there is any Nature with p#ub/ic| 
Aﬀettions : The Truths exciting to any 
End in this Order, are ſuch as ſhew, © that 
any Event would promote the Happi- 
*+« neſs of others.” That End is called moſt 
reaſonable, which our Reaſon diſcovers to 
contain a greater Quantity of publicꝶ Good, 
than any other in our power. 


WurN any Event may affect both the 
Agent and others, if the Agent have both 
Self-Love and publick Aﬀettions, he acts 
according to that Affection which is ſtrongeſt, 
when there is any Oppaſition of Intereſts 1 

j 
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if there be no Oppoſition, he follows both. Se: 1. 
If he diſcovers this Truth, that his con. 
«« ſtant purſuit of public Good is the moſt 
*« probable way of promoting his own 
« Happineſs,” then his Purſuit is truly 
reaſonable and conſtant; thus both Af 
fections are at once gratify'd, and he is 
conſiſtent with himſelf. Without know- 

' ledge of that Truth he does not act rea/6- 

zably for his own Happineſs, but follows it 

by Means not tending effectually to this 
ad : and mult frequently, from the Pow- 

er of Se Love, neglect or counteract his 

other End, the public Good. If there be 

alſo a moral Senſe in fuch an Agent, while 

yet he is inadvertent to the Connexion of 


left of private Intereſt when he ſerves the 


Publick ; or when he purſues only private 
Intereſt, he will have perpetual Remorſe 
and Diſſaticfaction with his own Temper, 
thro? his moral Senſe. So that the Know- 
P of this Connex:on of private Intereſt, 
with the Study of publick Good, ſeems ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to preſerve a conſtant 
Satisfattion of Mind, and to prevent an 
5 Prevalence of ſeemingly contrary 
ſires. 


Snoulp any one ask even concerning 
theſe two ultimate Ends, private Good 


Q and 
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SeR. 1. and publick, is not the latter more reaſo- 
nz able than the former? —— What means 


Juſtify ing 


Reaſons 


moral 


Senſe. 


the Word reaſonable in this Queſtion ? If 
we are allowed to preſuppoſe /r/{:nt7s and 
Afﬀettons, then the Truth juſt now ſup- 
poſed to be diſcoverable concerning our 
State, is an exciting Reaſon to ſerve the 


publick Intereſt, ſince this Conduct is the 


moſt efectual Means to obtain both ends. 
But I doubt if any Truth can be aſſigned 
which excztes in us either the Deſire of 


private Happineſs or public. For the 
former none ever alledged any exciting 


Reaſon and a hene volent Temper finds as 
little Rea/on exciting him to the latter; 
which he defires wit any view to r i- 
vate Good. If the meaning of the Queſtion 
be this, does not every Spectator ap- 
prove the Purſuit of publick Good more 
than private?” The Anſwer is obvious 
that he does: but not for any RNeaſon 
or Truth, but from a moral Senſe. 


THr1s leads to conſider Approbation of 
Actions, whether it be for Conformity to 
any Truth, or Reaſonableneſs, that Actions 


are ultimately approved, independently of 


any moral Senſe? Or if all juſti hing Rea- 


ſons do not preſuppoſe it? 


Ir Conformity to Truth, or Reaſonable, 
denote nothing elſe but that an Action 


ſuppoſe 4 jg the Object of a true Propoſition,” tis 
2 


plain, 
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plain, that all Actions ſhould be approved Sect. 1. 
equally, ſince as many Truths may be www 
made about the worlt, as can be made a- 

bout the beſt. See what was ſaid above 

about exciting Reaſons. 


Bur let the Truths commonly aſſigned 
as 7uſtifying be examined. Here tis plain, 
Truth ſhewing an Action to be fit to 
* attain an End,” does not juſtify it; nor 
do we approve a ſubordinate End for any 
Truth, which only ſhews it to be fit to 
promote the ultimate End ; for the worſt 
Actions may be conducive to their Eads, 
and reaſonable in that Senſe. The zuſtzfy- 
ing Reaſons then muſt be about the Ends 
themſelyes, eſpecially the altimate Ends. 
The Queſtion then is. Does a Confor- 
mity to any Truth make us approve an 
* ultinnate End, previouſly to any moral 
« Senſe?” For example, we approve pur- 
ſuing t he publick Good. For what Reaſon ? 
or what is the Truth for Conformity to 
which we call it a reaſonable End? I fanſy 
we can find none in theſe Caſes, more than 
2 could give for our liking any pleaſant 

ruit. 


Tax Reaſons aſſigned are ſuch as theſe; 

* *Tzs the End propoſed by the Deity.” 
But why do we approve concurring with 
the divine Ends? This Reaſon is given, 
« He is our Benefattor:” But then, for 
Q 2 | what 


„ 
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Sect. 1.what Rea ſon do we approve Concurrence 
WV with a Benefactor? Here we muſt recur 

to a Senſe. Is this the Reaſon moving to 

Approbation, Study of publick Good tends 

to the Advantage of the Approver ! 

Then the Quality moving us to approve 
an Action, is its being advantageons to us, 
and not Conformity to a Truth. This 
Scheme is intelligible, but not true in fact 
Men approve without Perception of pri- 
vate Advantage; and often do not con- 
demm or diſapprove what is plainly perni- 
cious ; as in the Execution of a z»/? Sen- 
tence, which even the Criminal may ap- 


prove. 


Ir any allege, that this is the z»u/?:f5:n 
Reaſon of the Purſuit of publick Geol 
** that it is beſt all be happy,” then we 
approve Actions for their Tendency to that 
State which is beſt, and not for Conformity 
to Reaſon. But here again, what means 
beſt ? morally beſt, or naturally beſt ? If 
the former, they explain the ſame Word 
by itſelf in a Circle: If they mean the 
fatter, that it is the moſt happy State 
*« whereall are happy; then, moſt happy, 
for whom? the Sy/tem, or the Individual? 

If for the former, what Reaſon makes us 
approve the Happineſs of a Syſtem ? Here 
we muſt recur to a Senſe or kind Afﬀec- 
tions. Is it moſt h for the Individual ? 
Then the Quality moving Approbation is 

4 agan 
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again Tendency to private Happineſs, not Sect. 1. 
Keaſonableneſs. WWW 


more confuſed, ſuch as theſe: *77s our prion; or 
Duty to ſtudy publick Good, We area moral 
« obliged to do it. We owe Obedience to . 
*« the Deity. The whole is to be prefer- 
red to a Part.” Burt let theſe Words 
Duty, Obligation, Owing, and the mean- 

ing of that Gerund, zs to be preferred, be 
explained; and we ſhall find our ſelves 

ſtill at a Loſs for exciting Reaſons previ- 
ouſly to Afßections, or juſtifying Reaſons 
without recourſe to a moral Senſe. 


WarNn we fay one is obliged to an The mean- 
Action, we either mean, 1. That the 1% 
Action is neceſſary to obtain Happineſs to 
the Agent. or to avoid Miſery : Or, 2. That 
| every Spectator, or he himfelf upon Re- 
flection, muſt approve his Action, and dif- 
approve his omitting it, if he conſiders 
fully all its Circumſtances. The former 
Meaning of the Word Obligation preſup- 
| poles /e/fiſh Affectious, and the Senſes of 
| private Happineſs The latter Meaning 
includes the moral Senſe. Mr. Barbey- 
rac, in his Annotations upon Grotzus *, 


1 


* Iib. 1. Chap. 1. Sect. 10. 


1 Q 3 


makes 
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Sect. 1. makes Obligation denote an indiſpenſable 

WWV Neceſſity to act in a certain manner, 

Whoever obſerves his Explication of this 

Neceſjity, (which is not natural, other. 

wiſe no Man could act againſt his Obliga- 

tion) will find that it denotes only fuch 

** a Conſtitution of a powerful Superior, 

as will make it impoſſible for any Being 

to obtain Happineſs, or avoid Mi ſery. 

but by ſuch a Courſe of Action.“ This 

agrees with the former Meaning , tho 
ſometimes he alſo includes the latter. 


Ma x v other confuſed Definitions have 
been given of Obligation, by no obſcure 
Names in the learned World. But let any 
one give a diſtinct Meaning, different from 
the two above mentioned. To purſue them 
all would be endleſs; only let the Deſiui- 
tions be ſubſtituted in place of the Word 
OBLIGATION, in other parts of each 


Writer, and let it be obſerved whether it 
makes good Senſe or not. 


Arzumerts BEFORE we quit this Character Rea- 
» 2 ſonableneſs, let us conſider the Arguments 
92 brought to prove that there muſt be ſome 
— % St 5 of _ Good antecedent 7 
% any Senſe. Say t ** Perceptions 0 
NO" 0 Senſe are . muſt hone ſome 
Perception or Idea of Virtue more ſtable 
and certain; this muſt be Confa.rmity to 


'* Reaſon : Truth diſcovered by our Rea- 


ſon 
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fon is certain and invariable : That S ect. 1. 
then alone is the Original Idea of Virtue, WW 


« Agreement with Reaſon.” But in like 
manner our Sight and Seuſe of Beauty is 
deceitful, and does not always repreſent 
the true Forms of Objects. We mult not 
call that beautiful or regular, which pleaſes 
the Sight, or an internal Senſe ; but Beauty 
in external Forms too, conſiſts in Confor- 
mity to Reaſon. So our Taſte may be vi- 
tiared : we muſt not ſay that Savour is per- 
ceived by Taſte, but muſt place the original 
Idea of grateful Savours in Conformity to 
Reaſon, and of ungrateful in Contrariety 
to Reaſon. We may miſtake the real Ex- 
tent of Bodies, or their Proportions, by 
making a Concluſion upon the firſt ſenſible 
Appearance: Therefore Ideat of Extenſion 
are not originally acquired by a Sex/e, but 
conſiſt in Conformity to Reaſon. 


IF what is intended in this Conformity 
to Reaſon be this, That we ſhould call 
+ no Action Gwirtuons, unleſs we have 
„ {ome Reaſon to conclude it to be virtu- 
*++ ous, or ſome Truth ſhewing it to be ſo.” 
This is very true ; but then in like manner 
we ſhould count no Action vicious, unleſs 
we have ſome Reaſon for counting it ſo, or 
when tis Truth that it is vicious.” If 
this be intended by Conformity to Truth, 
then at the ſame rate we may make Con 
formity to Truth the original Idea of Vice 

4 28 


Illuſtrations upon the 


Sect. 1. as well as Virtue; nay, of every Attribute 
& VV whatſoever. That Taſte alone is ſweet, 


which there is Reaſon to count ſweet ; 

that Taſte alone is bitter, concerning which 
"ris true that it is bitter; that Form alone 
is beautiful, concerning which 'tis true that 
it is beautiful, and that alone deformed, 
which is truly deformed. Thus Virtue, 
Vice, Sweet, Bitter, Beautiful, or De- 
formed, originally denote Conformity to 
Reaſon, antecedently to Perceptions of 
any Senſe. The Idea of Virtue is particu- 
x & that concerning which tis Truth, 
that it is Virtue; or Virtue is Vi irtue; 
a wonderful Diſcovery ! 


so when ſome tell us, © that Truth is 
naturally pleaſant, and more fo than 
* any ſenſible Perception; this mult 
** therefore engage Men more than any 
* other Motive, if they attend to it.” 
Let them obſerve, that as much Truth is 
known about Vice as Virtue. We may 
demonſtrate the publick Miſeries which 
would enſue upon Perjury, Murder, and 
Robbery. Thele 88 would be 
attended with that P/eaſure which is peculi- 
ar to Truth; as well as the Demonſtrations 
of the publick Happineſs to enfue from 
Faith, Humanity and Juſlice. There is 
equal Truth on both ſides. Te 


Wer 
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Sed. 1. 
Wr may tranſiently obſerve what has SW. 
occaſioned the Uſe of the Word reaſonable, 7 
as an Epithet of only virtuous Action t. ius in called 
Tho we have Iaſtincis determining us to 2 
defire Ends, without ſuppoſing any pre- Vn. 
vious Reaſoning; yet tis by uſe of our 
Reaſon that we find out the Means of ob- 
taining our Exds. When we do not uſe 
our Reaſon, we often are diſappointed of 
our End. We therefore call thoſe Actions 
which are ectual to their Ends, reaſona- 


ble in one Senſe of that Word. 


. A — ©A.,z,T, UT 


— | | 
— 2 ber Ie ideas od. 2 2 


As AN, in all Men there is probably a 
moral Senſe, making publickly uſeful Ac- 
tions and kind Aﬀections grateful to the 
Agent, and to every Obſerver : Moſt Men 
who have thought of human Actions, a- 
gree, that the publickly uſeful are in the 
whole allo privately uſeful to the Agent, 

either in this Life or the next: We con- 
clude, that all Men have the ſame Aﬀec- 
tions and Senſes : We are convinced by 
dur Reaſon, that tis by publickly uſeful 
Actions alone that we can promote 4// our 
Ends. Whoever then acts in a con- 
trary manner, we preſume is miſtatben, ig- 
norant of, or inadvertent to, theſe Truths 
which he might know; and fay he acts 
unreaſonably. Hence ſome have been led 
to imagine, ſome Reaf0rs either exciting or 


Julh- 
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Set. 1. juſtify ing previouſly to all Afectious or a 
WWV moral Senſe. 


objeftions T wo Arguments are brought in de- 
from our tenſe of this Epithet, as — 2 to any 
. Senſe, vis. That we judge even of 
Aﬀections ** our Afﬀettions and Senſes themſelves, 


and Senſes 40 


— whether they are morally Good or Evil. 


TAE ſecond Argument is, that if 
all moral Ideas depend upon the Conſti- 
futios of our Senſe, then all Conſtitu- 
tions would have been alike reaſonable 


and good to the DE IT , which is ab- 
* {urd.” 


1.Thatwe AS to the firſt Argument, tis plain we 

judge our judge of our own Afections, or thoſe of 

bn others by our moral Senſe, by which we 
approve kind Affections, and diſapprove 
the contrary. Bnt none can apply moral 
Attributes to the very Faculty of per- 
ceiving moral Qualities; or call his moral 
Senſe morally Good or Evil, any more 
than he calls the Power of Taſting, ſweet, 
or bitter; or of Seeing, ſtrait or crooked, 
white or black. 


4a/wered, EVER one judges the Afectious of 
others by his own Jen/e ; fo that it ſeems 

not impoſſible that in theſe Sex/es Men 

might differ as they do in Taſte. A Senſe 
approving Benevolence would * 

| that 
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that Temper, which a Jenſe approving Sec. 1. 
Malice would delight in. The former 
would judge of the lat ter by his own Senſe, 
ſo would the /atter of the former. Each 
one would at firſt view think the Senſe of 
the other perverted. Bur then, is there no 
difference? Are both Senſes equally good? 
No certainly, any Man who obſerved 
them would think the Sex/e of the former 
more deſirable than of the latter; but 
this is, becauſe the moral Senſe of every 
Man is conſtituted in the former manner. 
But were there any Nature with no moral 
Senſe at all oblerving theſe two Perſons, 
would he not think the State of the former 
preferable to that of the latter? Yes, he 
might: but not from any Perception of 
moral Goodneſs in the one Sen/e more than 
in the other. Any rational Nature obſerving 
two Men thus conſtituted, with opt 
Senſes, might by reaſoning ſee, not moral 
Goodne/7 in one Senſe more than in the 
contrary, but a Tendency to the Happineſs 
of the Perſon himſelf, who had the former 
Jen/e in the one Conſtitution, and a con. 
traryfTendency in the oppoſite Conſtitution: 
nay, the Perſons themſelves might obſerve 
this; ſince the former Senſe would make 
theſe Actions grateful to the Agent which 
were uſeful to others; who, if they had 
a like Senſe, would ve him, and return 
good Offices; whereas the latter Senſe 
would make all ſuch Actions as are «/efu/ 
fa 


136 Hhuftrations upon the 


Sed. 1.7 others, and apt to engage their good Ofc 

fees, ungrateful to the Agent; and would 
lead him into prblickly hurtful Attions, 
which would not only procure the Hatred 
of others, if they had a contrary Senſe, 
but engage them out of their Je/f-Love to 
ſtudy his Deſtrut7ion, tho their Senſes 
agreed. Thus any O6/erver, or the Agent 
himſelf with this latter Senſe, might per. 
ceive that the Pains to be feared, as the 
Conſequence of malicious Actions, did 
over-ballance the Pleaſures of this Senſe; 
ſo that it would be to the Agent's [ztere/ſt 
ro counteract it. Thus one Conſtitution 
of the moral Senſe might appear to be 
more advantageous to thoſe who had it, 
than the contrary ; as we may call that 
Senſe of Taſting healthful, which made 
wholeſom Meat pleaſant; and we would 
call a contrary T aſte pernicions. And yet 
we ſhould no more call the moral Senſe 
morally good or evil, than we call the 
Senſe of Taſting ſavoury or unſavoury, 
feweet or bitter. 


Bur muſt we not own, that we judge of 
all our Sex/es by our Reaſon, and often 
correct their Reports of the Magnitude, 
Figure, Colour, Taſte of Objects, and 
pronounce them right or wrong, as they 
agree or diſagree with Reaſon ? This is 
true. But does it then follow, that Ex- 
tenſion, Figure, Colour, Taſte, are not 


| ſen- 
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ſenſible Ideas, but only denote Reaſona- Sect. x. 
bleneſi, or Agreement with Reaſon ? Or 
that theſe Qualities are perceivable antece- 
dently ro any Senſe, by our Power of 
finding out Truth? Juſt ſo a compaſſionate 
Temper may raſhly imagine the Correclion 
of a Child, or the Execution of a Crimi- 
nal, to be cruel and inhuman: but by 
reaſoning may diſcover the ſuperior Good 
arifing from them in the whole ; and then 
the ſame moral Senſe may determine the 
Obſerver to approve them. Bur we muſt 
not hence an that it is any reaſoning 
antecedent to a moral Senſe, which deter- 
mines us to approve the Study of publick 
Good, any more than we can in the former 
Caſe conclude, that we perceive Exten ſion, 
Figure, Colour, Taſte, antecedently to a 

| Senſe. All theſe Senſations are often cor- 

| rected by Reaſonmg, as well as our Ap- 

| prebations of Actions as Gord or Evil. 
and yet no body ever placed the Originai 

' Jadea of Extenſion, Figure, Colour, or 

| Taſte, in Conformity to Reaſon. 


Tavs tho no Man can immediately 
| either approve or diſapprove as morally 
good or evil his own moral Senſe, by 
which he approves only Affection and 
Actions conlequent upon them; yet he 


— 8 


* See Sec. 4. of this Treatiſe. 


Illuſtrations upon the 


Sect. 1. may ſee whether it be advantageous to 
bim in other reſpects, to have it conſtituted 


one way rather than another. One Conſt:- 
tut ion may make theſe Actions grateful to 
this Senſe which tend to procure other 
Pleaſures allo. A contrary Conſtitution 
may be known to the very Perſon himſelf 
to be di/ſaduvantageous, as making thele 
Actions immediately grateful, which ſhall 
occaſion all other ſorts of Milery. His 
Self-Love may excite him, tho with in- 
ward Difſatisfattion, to counteract this 
Senſe, in order to avoid a greater Evil. 
Mr. Hobbes ſeems to have had no better 
Notions of the natural State of Mankind. 
An Obſerver, who was benevolent, would 
deſire that all had the former fort of Sen/c; 
a malicious Obſerver, if he feared no Evil 
to himſelf, from the Actions of the Per- 
ſons obſerved, would defire the latter Con- 
ſlitution. If this Obſerver had a moral 
Senſe, he would think that Conſtitution 
which was contrary to hig own, ſtrange and 
furprizing, or unnatural. If the Ob- 
ſerver had no Afef:ons toward others, 
and were disjoined from Mankind, fo as 
to have neither Hopes nor Fears from 
their Actions, he would be indifferent a- 
bout their Cox — and have no De- 
fire or Preference of one above another; 
tho he might ſee which were advantage 
ons to them, and which pernicious. 


As 
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As to the ſecond Argument, What + 
means [| alike reaſonable ar good to the — * 
Deity?) Does it mean, that the al 
„Dir could have had no Reaſons 
« exciting him to make one Conſtitution 3 
*+« rather than another?“ Tis plain, if the alike reaſo- 
Deity had nothing eſſential to his Na-. 
ture, correſponding to our /weete/? an 
moſt kind Affectious, we can ſcarce ſuppoſe 
he could have any Reaſon exciting him to 
any thing he has done: but grant ſuch a 
Diſpoſition in the Deir v, and then the 
manifeſt 7 endency of the preſent Conſlitu- 
tion to the Happineſs of his Creatures was 
an exciting Reaſon for chuſing it before 
the contrary. Each fort of Conſtitution 
might have given Men an equal immediate 
Pleaſure in preſent Se Approbation for 
any fort of Action; but the Actions ap- 


proved by the preſent Senſe, procure all 


Pleaſures of the other Senſes; and the 

Actions which would have been approved 
by a contrary moral Senſe, would have 
| been productive of all Torments of the 
other Senſes. 


Ir it be meant, that zpor this Sup- 

* poſition, that all our Approbation pre- 
„ ſuppoſes in us a moral Senſe, the Deity 

* could not have approved one Conſtitution 

* more than another: where is the Con- 
ſequence? Why may not the Deity have 
ſomething 


| * 
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Sed. 1. ſomething of a ſuperior Kind, anal 
WY WV to our moral Senſe, eſſential to him? How 
does any Conſtitation of the Senſes of 
Men hinder the Deity to reflect and 
judge of his own Actions? How does it 
affect the divine Apprehenſion, which way 
ſoever moral Ideas ariſe with Men? 


Ir it means that we cannot approve 
* of one Conſtitution more than another, 
approve the Deity for making the 
ent Conſtitution: This Conſe- 
quence is alſo falſe. The preſent Conſtitution 
of our moral Senſe determines us to ap- 
prove all ind Afef7ions This Conſtitu- 
tion the DEIT V muſt have foreſeen as 
tending to the Happineſs of his Creatures; 
it does therefore evidence ind Affection or 


Benevolence in the DE1rT u, this therefore 
we muſt approve. 


66 or 
cc pr 


The means WE have got ſome ſtrange Phraſes, 
ing of an- ** that ſome things are antecedently reaſ0- 
rececent « mable in the Nature of the thing,” 
blenes, Which ſome inſiſt upon: That otherwiſe, 
* ſay they, if before Man was created, 
any Nature without a moral Senſe had 


exiſted, this Nature would not have ap- 


proved as morally good in the Deity, 

* his conſtiruting our Senſe as it is at pre- 
«« ſent.” Very true; and what next? If 
there had been no moral Senſe in that Na- 
ture, there would have been no Perception 


of 
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of Morality. But could not ſuch Na- Sect. 1. 
tures have ſeen ſomething reaſonable in WWW 
one Conſtitution more than in another?“ 
They might no doubt have 72a/0ned about 
the various Conſlitut ions, and foreſeen that 
the preſent one would tend to the Happi- 
neſs of Mankind, and would evidence Be- 
nevolence in the DEIT Y: So allo they 
might have reaſoned about the contrary 
Conſtitution, that it would make Men mi- 
ſerable, and evidence Malice in the Deity. 
They would have reaſoned about both, and 
found out Truths: are both Conſtitutions 
alike reaſonable to theſe Obſervers ? No, 
iy they, the benevolent one is reaſona- 
be, and the malicious unreaſonable :” 
And yet theſe Obſervers reaſoned and 4:/- 
covered Truths about both: An Action 
then is called by us reaſonable when ?tis 
benevolent, and unreaſonable when mali- 
ciouc. This is plainly making the Word 
reaſonable denote whatever is approved by 
our moral Senſe, without Relation to true 
Propoſitions. We often ule that Word in 
ſuch a confuſed Manner: But theſe ante- 
cedent Natures, ſuppoſed without a moral 
Senſe, would not have approved one Con- 
ſtitution of the DEIT Y as morally better 
than another. 


Hab it been left to the Choice of theſe 


antecedent Minds, what manner of Senſe 
R they 
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Se. 1.they would have deſired for Mankind; 
WWV would they have ſeen no difference ? Ves 


bation. 


they would, according to their Affection: 
which are preſuppoſed in all Election. If 
they were benevolent, as we ſuppoſe the 
Dir v, the Tendency of the preſent Senſe 
to the Happineſs of Men would haye ex- 
cited their Choice. Had they been mali. 
ci0us, as we ſuppoſe the Devil, the contra. 
ry Tendency of the contrary Senſe would 
have excited their Election of it. But is 
there nothing preferable, or — ante- 
cedently to all Afet7:ons too? No cer- 
tainly, unleſs there can be Deſire without 
Afﬀettions, or ſuperior Deſire, i. e. Elec- 
tion antecedently to all Deſere. 


Reaſon: fer SOME do farther perplex this Subject, 


Election 
different 
— thoſe ** termining Approbation, ought allo to 
for Appro- «« excite to Election. Here, 1. We often 


by aſſerting, that the fame Reaſons de- 


ſee juſtifying Reaſons where we can have 
no Election; viz. when we obſerve the 
Actions of others, which were even prior 
to our Exiſtence. 2. The Quality moving 
us to Election very often cannot excite 4. 
probation ; viz. private uſefulneſs , not 
publickly pernicious. This both does and 


ought to move Election, and yer I believe 


few will ſay. they approve as virtuous 
the eating a Bunch of Grapes, taking a 
** Glaſs of Wine, or ſitting down when 

6 One 
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* one is tired.“ Approbation is not what Sect. f. 
we can voluntarily bring upon our ſelves . 
When we are contemplating Actions, we 
do not chuſe to approve, becauſe Appro- 
bation is pleaſant ; otherwiſe we would al- 
a ways approve, and never condemn any 
Action; becauſe this is ſome way un- 
ealy. Approbation is plainly a Percep- 
d tion ariſing without previous HVolition, 
or Choice of it, becauſe of any concomi- 
tant Pleaſure. The Occaſion of it is the 
Perception of benevolent Afﬀettions in our 
ſelves, or the diſcovering the like in others, 
a even when we are incapable of any Action 
: or Election. The Reaſons determining 
Approbation are ſuch as ſhew that an Ac- 
tion evidenced ind Affectious, and that 
in others, as often as in our /efves. Where- 
as, the Rea/ons moving to Election are 
ſucli as ſhew the Tendency of an Ac. 
tion to gratify ſome Affection in the A- 
gent. 


” 'vY way WY WUD ww” 


Tae Proſpect of the Pleaſure of 
Self- Approbation, is indeed often a Mo- 
tive to chuſe one Action rather than a- 
nother ; but this ſuppoſes the moral 
Senſe, or Determination to approve, prior 
to the Elef7:oun. Were Approbation vo- 
luntarily choſen, from the Proſpect of 
its concomitant Pleaſure, then there _ 

R 2 
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Sect. 1. be no Condemnation of our own Actions, 
por that is unpleaſant. 


As to that conſuſed Word l 
tis needlels to apply to it again 
that was ſaid about Obligation. 


SECT. 
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Concerning that Character of Virtue 
and Vice, The Fitneſs or Unfit- 
neſs of Actions. 


E come next to examine ſome other The Fitneſs 
Explications of Morality, whichand Unfi- 


have been much inſiſted on of late. We _ 


are told, that there are eternal and immu- 
fable Differences of Things, abſolutely 
and antecedently : that there are alſo 
eternal and unalterable Relations in 
a the Natures of the Things themſelves, 
from which ariſe Agreements and Di- 
* agreements, Congruities and Incongrui- 
tries, Fitneſs and Onfitneſs of the Ap- 
* plication of Circumſtances, to the Qua- 
*« /ifications of Perſons, that Actions 
* agreeable to theſe Relations are morally 
" Good and that the contrary Actions are 
** morally Evil.” Theſe Expreſſions are 
ſometimes made of the fame Import with 
thoſe more common ones: at7ing agree- 
* ably to the eternal Reaſon and Truth 


* See Dr. Samuel Clarke's Boyle's Lectures; and many 
late Authors. 


R 3 cs of 


Sect. 1. 
ww * who knows all theſe Relations, &c 


Illuſtrations upon the 
„ of Things.” 'Tis aſſerted, that © God 


does guide his Actions by them, fince 
he has no wrong Affection (the Word 
[ wrong ] ſhould have been firſt explained): 
And that in like manner theſe Relations, 
„ &c. ought” ( another unlucky Word in 
Morals) ** to determine the Choice of all 
* Rationals, abſtractly from any Views 
* of Intereſt. If they do not, theſe 
Creatures are inſolently counteratting 
their Creator, and as far as they can, 
* making things to be chat they are not, 
* which is the greareſt Impiety.“ 


Tur Things are now different is cer- 
rain. That Idea, to which there is no 
Obect yet exiſting conformable, are allo 
different, is certain, That upon comparing 
two Ideas there ariſes a relative Idea, ge- 
nerally when the two Ideas compared have 
in them any Modes of the ſame ſimple 
Idea. is alſo obvious. Thus every extend- 
ed Being may be compared to any other of 
the ſame Kinds of Dimenſions; and rela- 
tive Ideas be formed of greater, leſt, 
equal, double, triple, ſubduple, &c. with 
infinite variety. This may let us ſee that 
Relations are not real Qualities inherent 
in external Natures, but only Ideas neceſ- 
ſarily accompanying our Perception of two 
Objects at once, and comparing them. 
Relarive Ideas do continue, when the 2 

terna 
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ternal Objects do not exiſt, provided we Sect. 2 
retain the tu] Ideas. But what the erer 
nal Relations in the Natures of Things do 
mean, is not fo eaſy perhaps to be con- 


8 9. 


— 2 


rr 


ceived. 


To ſhew particularly how far Morality u. 
can be concerned in Relations, we may 4 — 


conſider them under theſe Three Claſles. dere. 


1. The Relations of inanimate Objects, as 
to their Quantity, or active and paſſive 
Powers, as explained by Mr. Locke. 2. The 
Relations of inanimate Objects to rational 
Agents, as to their active or paſſiue Pow- 
ers. 3. The Relations of rational Agents 
among themſebues, founded on their Port- 
ers or Actions paſt or continued. Now let 
us examine what Fitneſſes or *Onfitneſſes 
ariſe from any of theſe ſorts of Relations, 
in which the Morality of Actions may 
conſiſt ; and whether we can place Mora- 
lity in them, without preſuppoſing a moral 
Senſe. Tis plain, that ingenious Author 
ſays nothing againſt the Suppoſition of a 
moral Senſe : But many do imagine, that 
his Account of moral Ideas is in 
dent upon a moral Senſe, and therefore are 
leſs willing to allow that we have ſuch an 
immediate Perception, or Senſe of Virtue 
and Vice, What follows is not intended 
to oppoſe his Scheme, but rather to ſug- 
geſt what ſeems a neceſſary Explication of 
it; by ſhewing that it is no otherwiſe in- 
R 4 tel: 


248 Illuſtrations upon the 


Sect. 2. telligible, but upon Suppoſition of a moral 
Wwe S$n/e. 


None of 1. RELAT1ONS of imanimate Objects 
then: ex- being known, puts it in the Power of a 
— No rational Agent often to 4zverſify them, to 
without a Change their Forms, Motions, or _—_— 
Sen'e. of any kind, at his pleaſure: but no 
body apprehends any Virtue or Vice in 
{ſuch Actions, where no Relation is 
prehended to a rational Agent's Happineſs 
or Miſesy; otherwiſe we thould have got 
into the Claſs of Virtues all the practical 


Mathematicks, and the Operations of Chy- 
miſtry. 


2. As to the Relations of inanimate 
Objects to rational Agents; the Know- 
ledge of them equally puts it in one's Power 
to deſiroy Mankind, as to preſerve them. 
Without preſuppoſing Afections, this 
Knowledge will not excite to one Action 
rather than another; nor without a moral 
Senſe will it make us approve any Action 
more than its contrary. The Relation of 
Corn to human Bodies being known to a 
Perſon of kind Aﬀettions, was perhaps 
the exciting Reaſon of teaching Mankind 

 Husbandry : But the Knowledge of the 
Relations of Arſenick would excite a ma- 
licious Nature, juſt in the ſame manner, 
to the greateſt Miſchief. A Sword, an 
Halter, a Musket, bears the ſame Rela- 
| Hon 
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tion to the Body of an Hero, which they Sed. 2. 
do to a Robber. The killing of either is WW 
equally agreeable to theſe Relations, but 

not equally good in a moral Senſe. The 
Knowledge of theſe Relations neither ex- 

cites to Actions, nor juſtifies them, with- 

out preſuppoſing either Affectious or a 
moral Senſe. Kind Afﬀeftions with ſuch 
Knowledge makes Heroes; malicious Af 
fections, Villains. 


3. Tre laſt /orr of Relations is that among 
rational Agents, founded on their Actions 
or Affection; whence one is called Crea- 
tor, another Creature; one Bene factor, 
the other Beneficiary ( if that Word may 
be uſed in this general Senſe; ) the one 
Parent, the other Child; the one Go- 
vernor, the other Subject, &c. Now let 
us ſee what Fitneſſes or Unfitneſſes ariſe 
from theſe Relations. 


THERE is certainly, independently of 
Fancy or Cuſtom, a natural Tendency in 
ſome Actions to give Pleaſure, either to 
the Agent or to others; and a contrary 
Tendency in other Actions to give Pain, 
either to the Agent or others: This fort of 
Relation of Actions to the Agents or Ob- 
jects is indiſputable. If we call theſe Re- 
lations Fitueſſes, then the moſt contrary 
Actions have equal Fitneſſes for contrary 
Ends; and each one is unfſit for the End 4 

| | "ne 
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Sed. 2.the other. Thus Compaſſion is fit to make 


WY V others happy, and 2 to make others 


miſerable. Violation of Property is fit 
to make * miſerable, and unfit to make 
them happy. _ of theſe is both #7 and 
unfit, with reſpect to different Ends. The 
bare Fitneſs the n to an End, is not the 
Idea of moral Goodacfs. 


PERHAPS the virtuons Fitneſs is that 
of Ends. The Fitneſs of a ſubordinate 
End to the ultimate, cannot conſtitute the 
Action good, unleſs the ultimate End be 
good. To keep a Conſpiracy ſecret is not 
a good End, tho it be fit for obtaining a 
farther Eud, the Succeſ of the Conſprracy. 
The moral Fitneſs muſt be that of the . 
timate End itſelf: The publick Good alone 


is a ft End, therefore the Means fit for 
this End alone are good. 


Wuar means the Fitneſs of an ulti- 
mate End? For what is it fit? Why, tis 
an ultimate End, not fit for any thing far- 
ther, but abſolutely fir. What means that 
Word fit ? If it notes a /imple Idea it 
muſt be the Perception of ſome Senſe : 
thus we muſt recur, upon this Scheme too, 
to a moral Jenſe 0 


Agree- 
ment Wwih 


Relations IF Fitneſs be not a /imple Idea, let it be 
. defined. Some tell us, rhat it is an 


Agreement of an Affection. Deſire, 
Senſe. « Action, 
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Action, or End, to the Relations of Sect. 2. 
„Agent. But what means Agreement? 
Which of theſe four Meanings has it? x. We 
ſay one Quantity agrees with another of 
equal Dimenſions every way. 2. A Co- 
rollary agrees with a Theorem ; when our 
knowing the latter to be Truth, leads us 
to know that the former is alſo a true Pro- 
poſition. 3. Meat agrees with that Body 
which it tends to preſerve. 4. Meat a- 
grees with the Taſte of that Being in whom 
it ra.ſes a pleaſant Perception. If any one 
of theſe are the Meanings of Agreement in 
| the Definition, then one of theſe is the 
Idea of Fitneſs. 1. That an Action or 
Affection is of the fame Bulk and Figure 
with the Relation. Or, 2. When the Re- 
lation is a true Propoſition, lo is the Action 
or Afection. Or, 3. The Action or A 
fection tends to preſerve the Relation; and 
contrary Actious would deſtroy it: So 
that, for inſtance, Gop would be no 
longer related to us as Creator and Bene- 
factor, when we dilobeyed him. Or, 4. The 
Action raiſes pleaſant Perceptions in the 
Relation. All theſe Expreſſions ſeem ab- 
ſurd. 


— 


W * 0 
var 
* 


TRAESE Gentlemen probably have ſome 
other Meanings to thele Words Fitneſs or 
Agreement. I hope what is ſaid will ſhew 
the need for Explication of them, tho 
they be ſo common, There is one Mean- 


ing 


Iluſtrations upon the 


Sect. 2. ing perhaps intended, however it be ob. 
ſcurely expreſſed, That certain Aßfec- 


tions or Actions of an Agent, ſtanding 
in a certain Relation to other Agents, 
is approved by every Obſerver, or raiſes 
in him a grateful Perception, or moves 
the Obſerver to /ove the Agent.” This 
Meaning is the ſame with the Notion of 
pleaſing a moral Senſe. 


Wuok vx explains Firtue or Vice by 
Juſtice or Injuſtice, Right or Wrong, uſes 
only more ambiguous Words, which will 
equally lead to acknowledge a moral Senſe. 


SECT. 
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SECT. III. 


Mr. Woolaſton's Significancy of 
Truth, as the Idea of Virtue con- 
idered. 


R. WooLAs TON has introduced 

a new Explication of moral Virtue, 
viz. Jzgnificancy of Truth in Actions, 
ſuppoſing that in every Action there is ſome 
S$:zgnificancy, like to that which Moralifts 
and C:v:i/:ans ſpeak of in their Tacit Con- 
ventions, and Quaſi Contrattus / 


Tux Word S:;gn:fication is very com- Significa- 
mw but a little Reflection Mk or it waged 
v ambiguous. In Signi fcation . 
Wards theſe things are incladed 1. * 

Aſſociation of an Idea with a Sound, io that 
when any Idea is formed by the Speaker, 
the Idea of a Sound accompanies it. 2. The 
Sound perceived by the Hearer excites the 
Idea to which it is connected. 3. In like 
manner a Judgment in the er's Mind 
is accompanyed with the Idea of a Combi- 
nation of Sounds, 4. This Combination of 


— 


On * — 


* In his Religion of Nature delineated. 
2 | Sounds 


Sect. 3. Sound heard raiſes the A 


Ilhuſtrations upon the 
Ppreben/ion of 


that Jaagment in the Mind of the Hearer. 


Nothing farther than theſe Circumſtances 
ſeems to be denoted by Signification. 


Concluſions HEARING a Ptopoſition does not of 


itſelf produce either Aſent or Diſſent, or 


Speech. Opinion in the Hearer, but only preſents 


to his Apprehenſion the Judgment, or 
Thema Complexum. But the Hearer him- 
ſelf often forms Judgments or Opinions 
n this occaſion , either immediately 
without Reaſoning, or by ſome ſhort Ar- 
ument. Theſe Opinions are ſome one or 
more of the following Propo/itions. 1. That 
4 Sound zs perceived, and a Judgment ap- 
prebended. 2. Such a Perſon cauſed the 
Sound heard. 3. The Speaker intended to 
excite in the Hearer the Idea of the 
Sound, and the Apprehenſion of the Fudg- 
ment, or Thema Complexum. This Judg- 
ment is not always formed by the Hearer, 
nor is it always true, when Men are heard 
ſpeaking. 4. The Speaker intended to pro- 
duce Aſſent in the Hearer This Judg- 
ment is not always true. 5. The Speaker 
aſſents to the Propoſition ſpoken This 
Judgment in the Hearer is often falſe, and 
is formed upon Opinion of the Speaker's 
Veracity, or ſpeaking what eſſes his 
Opinion uſually. 6. The Speaker does not 
aſſent to the Propoſition ſpoken : This 
Judgment of the Hearer is often falſe, 
3 when 
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when what is ſpoken is every way true. Sect. 3. 
7. The Speaker intended that the Hearer WWW 
ſhould believe or judge, that the Propo- 
„ ſitzon ſpoken was aſſented to by the 
« Speaker.” 8. The Speaker had the con- 
trary Intention, to that ſuppoſed in the 
laſt Fudgment : Both theſe latter Judgments 
may be falſe, when the Propoſition ſpoken 
is every way true. g. The Propoſition 
2 repreſents the Object as it zs, or is 

gically true. Io. The Propoſition ſpoken 
does not repreſent the Object as it is, or it 
zs logically falſe. 


As to the firſt four Circumſtances which lerer 
make up the proper S:gnzficancy of Speech, ni in 
tis ſcarce poſſible that any one ſhould Significan- 
moral Good or Evil in them. Whether the 
Propoſition were /ogzcally true or falſe, 
| the Yorke a bare Apprehenſcon of it as a 
Thema Complexum, or raiſing this in ano- 
ther, without intending to produce Aſent 
or Diſſent, can have no more moral Good 
or Evil in it, than the Reception of any 
other Idea, or raiſing it in another. This 
Significancy of Falſhood is found in the 
very Propoſitions given in Schools, as In- 
ſtances of Falſhood, Abſurdity, Contra- 
diftion to Truth, or Blaſphemy. The 
pronouncing of which, are Actions /ignz- 
Hing more properly than moſt of our o- 
ther Actions; and yet no body condemns 
them as immoral, 


As 
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Sect. 3. 

ww As to the Opinions formed by the 

©... Hearer, they are all his own Action as 

ſions form- much as any other Concluſion or Fudgment 

edby Hear formed from Appearances of any fort what- 

ha ſoever. They are true or falſe, according 
to the Sagacity of the Obſerver, or his 
Caution. The Hearer may form perfectly 
true Opiniout or Judgments, when the 
Speaker is guilty of the baſeſt Fraud; 
and may form fal/s Judgments, when the 
Speaker is perfectly innocent, and ſpoke 
nothing fa in any Senſe. 


Tae Evzls which may follow from the 
falſe Judgments of the Hearer, are no other- 
wiſe chargeable on the Speaker, than as 
the evil Conſequences of another's Action 
of any kind may be chargeable upon an 
Peſos who ines Ae or, by bis Aion 
or Omiſſion, the Conſequence of which he 
might have fore/cen , did either actually 
zntend this Evil, or wanted that Degree 
of kind Aﬀettion, which would have in- 
clined him to have prevented it. 


The Mo- TRE Iutention of the Speaker is what 
rality of all Moraliſts have hitherto imagined the 
Virtue or Vice of Words did depend upon, 


and not the bare Szgnzficancy of Truth or 
Falſhood. This Intention is cither, 1. To 
lead the Hearer into a true or falſe Opini- 
on about the Sentiments of the coker; 

2. 70 
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2. To make the Hearer aſſent to the Pro- Sect. 3. 
poſition ſpoten. Or, 3. Both to make the S WW 
Hearer aſſent to the Propoſition, and judge 

that the Speaker alſo aſſents to it. Or, 

4. To accompliſh ſome End, by means of 

the Hearer's aſſent to the Propoſition ſpo- 

ten. This End may be known by the 
Speaker to be either publickly uſeful, or 
publickly hurtful. 


Some Moraliſts * of late have placed 
all Virtue in Speech in the Intention of the 
laſt Kind v:z. © Accomplithing ſome pub- 
* lickly uſeful End, by ſpeaking either 40 
| 6 gee Truth or Falſhood and that all 

Vite in ſpeaking, conſiſts in intending to 
| * effect ſomethiug publickly hurtful b 
Speech, whether /og:zcally true or ful, 
and known to be ſuch; or by uſing 
* Speech in a manner which we may fore- 

e fee would be publickly hurt ful, whether 
we actually intend this evil Conſequence 
' * or not.” Some ſtricter Moraliſis aſſert, 
that the public Evil which would en- 
| * fue from deſtroying mutual Confidence, 
e by allowing to ſpeak Propoſitions known 
10 be falſe on any occaſion, are ſo 
great, that no particular Advantage to 
* be expected from ſpeaking known logi- 
* cal Falſhoods , can ever over-ballance 


6 errecenci 


——_—_—— 
4 


7 


M Barberack's Notes on Puffendorf, Lib. iv. c. 1, 7. 
8 « them; 


Illuſtrations upon the 


SeR. 3. them; that all uſe of Speech ſuppoſes a 
WWV © tacit Convention of Sincerity, the Vio- 


« lation of which is always evil.“ Both 
ſides in this Argument agree, that the mo. 
ral Evil in Speech conſiſts either in ſome 
direct malicious Intention, or a Tendency 
to the publick Detriment of Society; which 
Tendency the Agent might have foreſeen, 
as connected with his Action, had he not 
wanted that Degree of good Afﬀettions 
which makes Men attentive to the Effet 
of their Actions. Never was bare S$:gnif- 
cancy of Falſhood made the Idea of moral 
Evil. Speaking logical Falſhood was till 
looked upon as innocent in many caſes. 
Speaking contrary to Sentiment, or moral 
Falſbood. was always proved evil, from 
ſome publickly hurtful Tendency, and not 
ſuppoſed as evil immediately. or the fame 
Idea with Vice. The Intention to decerve 
was the Foundation of the Guilt. This 
Intention the Speaker ſtudies to conceal, 
and does not /zznify it: It is an Act of the 
Will, neither ſiguifed by his Words, nor 
itſelf Hgnihhing any thing elle. 


Tuts Point deſerved Conſideration, be- 
cauſe if any Action be /zgn:ficant, tis cer- 
tainly the Act of Speaking : And yet even 
in this the Virtue is not the Significancy of 
rg nor the Vice the ſignifying Fal- 

00d. 


Taz 
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Tat S:gn:fication of ſome Actions de- SL | 
pends upon a like Aſſociation of Ideas with —＋ 
them, made either by Nature, or arbi- Actions. 
trarily, and by Ciſtom, as with Sounds. 
Letters are by Cuſtom the Signs of Sounds. 

A Shriek or Groan is a natural Siga of Fear 
or Pain: A Motion of the Hand or 
Head may ſignify Afent, Diſſent, or Deſere. 
The cutting down tall Poppies was an 
anſwer The ſending Spurs, advice to 
Flight : Rindling many Fires raiſes the 
Opinion of an Encampment : Raiſing a | 
Smoke will raiſe Opinion of Fire. | 


. 3... 


Tae moſt important Diſtinction of 
Hens is this, that * 1. Some Appearances 
are the Occaſion upon which an Obſer- 
„ver, by his own reaſoning, forms a 
Judgment, without ſuppoſing, or having 
„ reaſon to believe, that the Agent, who 
** cauſed theſe Appearances, did it with 
* deſign to communicate his Sentiments to 
others; or when the Actions are ſuch 
2s are uſually done by the Agents, with- 
| * out deſigning to rarſe Opinions in Ob- 
* ſervers. 2. Some Actions are never 
r uſed but with profeſſed De ſign to con- 
0 „ vey the Opinions of the Agent to the 
of | * Obſerver; or ſuch as the Obſerver in- 


— 


N & - @ ®& > = WW 


* Se Grotius de Jure Bell. Lib. 3 &, I, 


Illuſtrations upon the 


Sect. 3. fers nothing from, but upon havi 
Wo © reaſon to believe that the Canſer of the 


Appearance intended to convey ſome Sen- 
timent to the Obſerver,” z. Other 
Signs are uſed, when ** the Siguiſter gives 
no reaſon to conclude any other [nten- 
„ 7707, but only to raiſe an Apprebenſion 
* of the Judgment, or the Thema Com- 
** plexum, without profeſſing any deſign to 
* communicate his Sentiments, or to pro- 


«« duce any Aſſent in the Obſerver.” 


To do Actions from which the Obſer- 
ver will form falſe Opinions, without 
having reaſon to imagine an Intention in 
the Agent, is never of itſelf imagined evil, 
let the Signs be natural or inſtituted ;, pro- 
vided there be no malicious Intention, or 
neglect of publick Good. Tis never called 
a Crime in a Teacher, to pronounce an ab- 


ſurd Sentence for an inſtance ; in a Noble. 


man, to travel without Coronets; of a 
Clergyman in Lay-Habit, for private Con- 
veniency. or to avoid troubleſome Cere- 
mony ; to /eave Lights in a Lodge, to 
make People conclude there is a Hatch 
kept. This Szgnificancy may be in any 
Action which is obſerved ; but as true Con- 
cluſions argue no Virtue in the Agent, fo 
falſe ones argue no Vice. 


R a1$1XNG falſe Opinions deſignedly by 
che ſecond Sort of Signs, which — 
5 
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S lead the Obſerver to conclude Intention in Sect. 3. 
| the Agent to communicate his Sentiments, WWW 
Tr 
$ 


whether the Signs be cuſtomary, inſtituted, 
or natural, is generally evil, when the 
Agent knows the Falſhood; ſince it tends 
2 to diminiſh mutual Confidence. To ſend 
. | Spurs to a Friend, whom the Sender ima- 
9 | gines to be in no danger, to deceive by 
. | Hieroglyphicks or Painting, is as criminal 
as a falſe Letter. This Significancy oc- 
curs in very few human Actions: Some 


k of the moſt important Virtues profeis no 
t deſien of communicating Sentiments, or 

raiſing Opinions either true or falle : Nor 
„is there any more Intention in ſome of the 
- | moſt wazons Action. Again, who can 


r imagine any Y7r7re in all Actions, where 
j | there is this Szenficancy of Truth with In- 
> | tention? Is it Virtue to ſay at Chrifimaſs, | ; 
„that the Mornings are ſharp?” to becton 
1 with the Hand, in fign of Aſſeut to ſuch 
Y an Aſſertion? And in falſe Propoſitions 
- | thus ſignified by 47:ons or Words, there 
is no Evil apprehended where the Ful hood 
5 is only J/ogica/, When the Fa ſhood is 
7 | known by the Agent, the Evil is not ima- 
J 


gined in the Sr2n:zficancy, but in doing 


| What one may foreſee tends to breed Di- 
ftruſt in Society. And did all morat Fil 
conſiſt in oral Falſhood. there could be 
7 no Sins of Ignorance. If Mr. Woola/ton 
7 alledges. that Ignorance of ſome things 
| | *© ſignifies this Falſhood, wiz. We are not 
| S 2 lig ed 
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ILluſtrations upon the 


Sect. 3. obliged 19 knew the Truth: This 


N 


Signifi- 
cancy di 
ferent from 
the No- 
tality. 


Falſhood is not ſignified with Intention; 
nor is it oral Falſhe d, but only logical: 
ſince no Man in an Error knows that he 
i obliged to know the contrary Truth.” 
Mr. //oolaſton's uſe of the Words [ ought] 
or | obliged] without a diſtinct Meaning, is 
not peculiar to this Place. 


THe third fort of S:gnificancy of Falſe. 
hood is never apprehended as morally Evil. 
if it were, then every Dramatic HF riter 
draw ing evil Characters, every Hiſtory 
Painter, every Writer of Allegorzes, or 
Epicks, every Philoſopher teaching the 
Nature of contrad:tory Pro po ſit ions, would 
be thonght criminal. 


Bur ſince only the fir/? fort of Signife- 
cancy can be in all Actions, and that roo 


ſuppoſing that every Action whatſoever is 
coſerved by ſome Being or other: Let us 
ſee if this will account tor Morality. Per- 
haps either, iſt, ** Every Action is good 
** which leads the Obſerver into true Opi- 
„ 24045 Concerning the Sexutiments of the 
« Agent, whether the Agent's Opinions 
be true or fal/e.” Or, 2dly, ** That Ac- 
„tion is good which leads the Obſerver 


into i,, Opinions concerning the Ob- 


* zect, the Tendency of the Action, and 


* the Relation between the Agent and 
*« the Object.“ 


Dio 


Mal . 
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Dip Virtue conſiſt in this fir /t ſort of AN 


Sign:ficancy of Truth, it would depend not 
upon the Agent but the Sagacity of the Ob- 
ſerver - The acute Penetration of one 
would conſtitute an Ac ion virtuous, and 
the Raſhneſs or Stupidity of another would 
make it vicious And the moſt barbarous 


Actions would raile no fal/e Opinion of the 


Sentiment of the Agent, in a judicious 
Obſerver. 


TH x ſecond /ort of Significancy would 
allo make Jirtue conſiſt in the Power of 
Obſervers. An exact Reaſoner would re- 
ceive no fal/e Opinion from the worſt Ac- 
tion concerning the Oëyect or Relation of 
the Agent to it: And a fal/e Opinion might 
be formed by a weak Obſerver of a per- 
fefly good Action. An Obſerver who 
knew an Agent to have the baſeſt Temper, 
would not from his worſt Action conclude 
any thing fa//e concerning the Object. 
And all ſuch le Opinions would ariſe 
only upon Suppoſition that the Agent 


WAS UITTUOUS, 


Bur may it not be ſaid, that whether 
Men reaſon well about Actions or not, 
** there are ſome Concluſions really deduci- 
* ble from every Action? It is a Datum 
from which ſomething may be inferred 
* by juſt Conſequence, whether any one ac- 

84 tually 


164 Tltuftrations upon the 


Sect. 3. tually infers it or not. Then may not this 

= Auality in Actions, whether we call it 
% Jignificancy or not, that only true 
« Propoſitions can be inferred from them 
« by uſt Reaſoning, be moral Goodneſs ? 
And may it not be the very Idea of no- 
« ral Evil in Actions, that /ome falſe 
+ Concluſions can by juſt Conſequence be 
« deduced from them?“ Or if we will not 
allow theie to be the very Ideas of moral 
Good and Evil. are they not #n7ver /al 
** zuſt Charafters to diſtipguiſh the one 
«+« from the other ?” 


O x may here obſerve in general, that 
ſince the Exiſtence of the Action is ſup- 
ſed to be a true Premiſe or Datum, no 
falſe Concluſion can poſſibly be inferred 
from it by 7a Reaſoning. We could per- 
haps often juſtly infer, that the Agent had 
falſe Opinions; but then this Concluſion 
of the Obſerver, vg. that the Agent 
has falſe Opinions, is really true. 


Tue Con- BUT again, it will not make an auiver- 
W ſal Character of good Actions, that a juſt 
from Ac- Reaſoner would infer from them, that 
tions, oo” ** the Opinions of the Agent are true.” 


3 For it is thus Men muſt reaſon from Ac- 


Virtue. tions; viz, Given the Conſtitution of 
Nature, the Affections of Agents, and 
be Action, to conclude concerning the Opi- 
47015 Or more generally given any three 


of 
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| 
| 
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of theſe to conclude the fourth. Thus ſup- Sect. 3. 
poſe the Conſtitution of Nature ſuch, SWW 


* that the private Intereſt of each Indi- 
« vidual is connected with the publick 
*+< Good :” Suppole an Agent's Affections 
ſelfiſb only, then from a publickly uſeful 
Action we infer, that the Agent's Opi- 
nion are true And from a publickly 
_ Action conclude his Opinions to be 
falle. 


Tre ſame Conſtitution ſuppoſed with 
publick Aﬀettions as well as /e/f/þh. The 
obſerving a lind or publickly uſeful Action, 
will not immediately infer, that the Agent's 
Opinions are either true or falſe : With 
falſe Opinions he might do publicly uſeful 
Attions out of his publick Affectious, in 
thoſe cafes wherein they are not appa- 
rently oppoſite to his Intereſt. A publick 
Action oppoſite ro ſome preſent private 
Intereſt, would generally evidence true 
Opinious; or if the Opinions were falſe, 
that his publick Aﬀettions were in this 
Caſe much ſtronger than his Se/f-Love. A 
cruel Action would indeed evidence falfe 


Opinions. 


SuPpPoSE the /me Conſtitution in all 
other reſpects, with malicious Aſfectious in 
an Agent. A cruel or ungrateful Action 
would not always prove the Opinions of 
#he Agr to be falſe; but only that Eis 
Malice 


Illuftrations upon the 


Sect. 3. Malice in this inftance, was more violent 
than regard to his IJatereſt. A beneficent 


Action would prove only one of theſe 
two, either that his Opinions of the Con- 
ſtitution were true; or, that if he was 
miſtaken about the Conſtitution, he had 
allo a falſe Opinion of the natural Ten- 
dency of the Action. Thus fal/e Opini- 


ons may be evidenced by contrary Ac- 
tions. 


SUPPOSE © 4 Conſtitution wherein a 
private Intereſt could be advanced in 
** Oppoſition to the publick (this we may 
call an evi! Conſtitution: ) Suppoſe only 
Self-Love in the Agent, then a publickly 
uſeful Action, any way toilſome or ex- 
penſive to the Agent, would evidence fal/e 
Opinions And the moſt cruel ſelfiſh Ac- 
tions would evidence true Opinions. 


Ix an evil Conſtitution, ſuppoſe kind 
Afﬀettons in the Agent; @ publickly uſe- 
ful Action would not certainly argue either 
tru» or falſe Opinions. If his Opinions 
were true, but kind Affection, ſtronger 
than Self. Love, he might act in the fame 
manner, as if his Opinions were falſe, and 
Se Love the reiguing Aﬀettion. 


Ix an evil Conſtitution, ſuppoſe ma- 
licious Aſfoctions in an Agent, all publickly 
uſeful Actions would argue falſe Opini- 
| | ons, 
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MORAL SENSE. 
ons; and publickly hurtful At7ions would Sect. 3. 


argue rue ONCS. 


Tunis may ſhew us that Mens Actions 
are generally publickly uſeful, when they 
have true Opinions, only on this account; 
that we neither have malicious Aﬀettions 
naturally, nor is there any probability, in 
our pretent Conſtitution, of promoting a 
private Intereſt leparately from, or in Op- 
poſit ion to the Public. Were there con- 
trary Afec7ions and a contrary Conſtitu- 
ticu, the moſt cruel Actions might flow 
from true Opinions; and conſequently 
publicly 1ſeful Actions might flow from 
falſe ones. 


Ix our 282 Conſtitution, tis proba- How far it 
on would ever do any thing pub- © C 


ble no Per 
lickly hurtful, but upon ſome falſe Opinion. 


The flowing from true Opinions is indeed ar it 
Len sf E P flows from 


a tolerable Character or Property of /77- 


tue, and flowing from ſome falſe Opinion nions. 


a tolerable Character of Vice; tho neither 
be ſtrictly univerſal. But. 1. This is not 
proper Signification. A judicious Obſerver 
never imagines any Intention to communi- 
cate Opinions in ſome of the moſt impor- 
tant Actions, either good or evi. 2. Did 
an Action /ign:ify Falſhood, tis generally 
only logical. 3. The falſe Opinion in the 
Agent is not the Quality for which the 
evil Action is condemned; nor is the 

True 


WWW 


Illuſtrations upon the 


Sect. 3. true Opinion that for which the good Ac- 
toon is approved. True Opinions in Agents 


often aggravate Crimes, as they ſhew 
higher ces of evil Affection, or total 
Abſence of good. And falſe Opinions ge- 
nerally extenuate Crimes, unleſs when the 
very Ignorance or Error has flowed from 
evil Affection, or total Abſence of good. 


'T 1s ſurprizing, for inſtance, how any 
ſhould place the Evil of Ingratitude in 
denying the Perſon injured, to have been 
a Benefafftor. The Obſerver of ſuch an 
Action, if he ſuppoſed the Agent had 
really that fal Opinion, would think the 
Crime the leſs for it : But if he were con- 
vinced that the Agent had a true Opinion, 
he would think his Ingratitude the more 
odious. Where we moſt abhor Actions, 
we ſuppoſe often true Opinions And lome- 
times admire Actions flowing even from 
falſe Opinions, when they have evidenced 
no want of good Affection. 


To write aCenfure upon a Book ſo well 


deſigned as Mr. J/oolaſton's, and fo full of 


very good Reaſoning upon the moſt uſeful 
Subjects, would not evidence much good 
Nature. But allowing him his t Praiſe, 
to remark any Ambiguities or Inadverten- 
cies which may lead Men into Confuſion 
in their Reaſoning, I am confident would 

have 


| 
| 
| 
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have been acceptable to a Man of ſo much Sect 3. 1 
Goodneſs, when he was living. WY ( 


Ox E may fee that he has had ſome 
other Idea of moral Good, previous to 
this Significancy of Truth, by bis in- 
rroducing, in the very Explication of it, 
Words preſuppoſing the Ideas of Mora- 
lity previouſly known: Such as [Rig t.] 
[Obligation,] (Lye,] Lis] denoting [Pro- 
perty.] 


Ma. Hoolafton acknowledges that there Signifying 
may be very little evi/ in ſome Actions ſig- * 27 
nify ing Falſhood; ſuch as throw ing AWAY unequal 
that which is of but little Uſe or Value. Vine. 
It is objected ro him, that there is equal 
Contrariety to Truth in ſuch Actions, as in 

the greateſt Villauy He, in anſwer to it. 
really unawares gives up his whole Cauſe. 

He muſt own, that there may be the 
ſtrifteſt Truth and Certarntyabour Trifles; 

lo there may be the moſt obvious Falſhood 
ſignificd by frifling Actions. If then Sig- 
niftcancy of Falſbood be the very lame 
with meral Evil, all Crimes muſt be 
equal. He anſwers, that Cr:mes increaſe 
according to the [mportance of the Truth 
denied; and fo the YV7rtue increaſes , as 

_- Importance of the Truths affirmed. 
Then 


Virtue 


270 


Sect. 3. 
WY 


Lluſtrat ions upon the 


Virtue and Vice increaſe, as the Impory- 
tance of Propoſitions affirmed or denied; 

But Signiſicat ion of Truth and Falſhod 
does not fo increaſe : 


Therefore Virtue and Vice are not the 


ſame with Signification of Truth or 
Falſhood. 


Bur what is this Importance of Truth? 
Nothing elſe but the Moment or Quantity 
of good or evil, either private or publick, 
which ſhould be produced by Actions, con- 
cerning which theſe true Fudgments are 
made. But tis plain, the $zgnzfication of 
Truth or Falſhood is not varied by this 
Importance; therefore Virtue or Vice de- 
note ſomething different from this Sig- 
cat ion. 


Bur farther, The Importance of Actions 
toward publick Good or Evil, is not the 
Idea of Virtue or Vice : Nor does the one 
prove Virtue in an Action, any farther 
than it evidences kind Afec/:ons; or the 
other Vice, farther than it evidences either 
Malice or ant of kind Affections: O- 
therwiſe a caſual Invention, an Action 
wholly from vie of private Intereſt, 
might be as virtuous as the moſt ini and 


generons Offices: And Chance-Medley, or 


kindly intended, but unſucceſsful Attempts 
| wo 
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ſon. 


OxEe of Mr. I oolaſton's Illuſtrations g 4m. 
that Significancy of Falſhood is the Idea = 


Mr. VWoo- 


of moral Evil, ends in this, Tic acting luon 


„% 4 Lye” What then? Should he not 
firſt have ſhewn what was moral Evil, 
and that every Lye was ſuch? 


ANOTHER Illuſtration or Proof is 
that, it it acting contrary to that Rea- 
« fon which Gop has given us as the 
« Guide of our Actions. Does not this 
place the original Idea of moral Evil in 
counteracting the Deity, and not in 
ſignifying Falſhood ? Bur, he may fay, 
«« CounteraQting the Derry denies him 
to be our Bene factor, and ſignifies 
% Falſhood” Then why is guihing 
Falſhood evil? Why, tis counteratting the 
DEiTy, who gave us Reaſon for our 
Guide. Why is this evil again? It denies 
the Truth, that he zs our Benefactor.“ 


AxoTHER Illuſtration is this, That 
« ſignifying Falſhood is altering the Na- 
* tures of Things, and making them be 
 * what they are not, or deſiring at leaſt 

« to make them be what they are not.” If 
by altering the Natures be meant deſtroy- 
ing Beings, then moral Evil conſiſts in 
deſiring the Deſtruction of other Natures, 


2 = 


would be as vicious as Murder or Trea- Sect. 3. 
WORLD 


— —— — — — — 
- 
— - 


Sect. 3. or in Evil Aﬀet7ions. If what is meant 
be altering the Laws of Nature, or de- 


Lluſtrations upon the 


ſtring that they were ſtopped ; this is ſel- 
dom defired by any but Madmen, nor is 
this Deſtre evidenced by ſome of the worſt 
Actions, nor is /zch Deſire always crimi- 
nal ; otherwiſe it were as great a Crime as 
any, to wiſh, when a Dam was broken 
down, that the Water would not overflow 
the Country. 


Ir making Things be what they are not, 
means attempting or deſiring that any 
Subject ſhould have two oppoſite Quali- 
ties at once, or a Quality and its Pri- 
vation; tis certain then, that accord- 
ing to the Jzozcks, all vicious Men are 
thorocely mad. But tis to be doubted, that 
ſuch Madneſs never hapned to even the 
worſt of Mankind. When a Man murders, 
he does not deſire his Felloww-Creature to be 
both dead and living. When he robs, he 
does not deſire that both he and the Pro- 
prietor ſhould at the ſame time poſlels. 
If any ſays, that he deſires to have a 
Right to that, to which another has a 
Right; tis probably falſe Robbers neither 
think of Kights at all, nor are folici- 
tous about acquiring them: Or, if they 
retain ſome wild Notions of Right. they 
think their [adigence, Congueſt or Courage 
gives them a Right. and makes the other's 
Right to ceaſe. If attempting to make 


old 


0 
— 
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old Qualitics or Rights give ptce to new, Sect. 3. if 
be the Idea of moral Evil, then every 0 
Artificer, Tarchaſen. or AMegiſtrate in- 1 
veſted with an Office is criminal. 11 


Maxy of Mr. Hyolaſics's Propoſitions 'Þ 
contradicted by Actions, are about Kt, '1 
Duties, Oblization, Frſizce, Renfonable- i 
neſs. Theſe arc n lone, inincipal | 
Names. or Attrii11tes in Sentences. Ihe 
little Word [ his, } or the Particles { as, 
according] are much better: they may We. 
eſcape Obſervation, and yer may wCi2de 
all the Ambigutics of Teig, Property, 1 
Agreement, Keaſirableneſs : * 1 
— 7 Barge as they are, aud not as they are j 
** got.” Or, Acco dir ty what they are, =_ 
er are not,“ are Expreiiions he probably 1 
had learned from another roly great Name, i 
who has not explained them lutficiently. 


IT may perhaps not ſcem improper on 4. Quaſi 
this occaſion to obſerve, that in the {roſie eke 
Cort ftus, the Ciui/.21s do not iczagiae! bs WA 
an y £2 of the Mind of the cr for Ge of 
lig. to be really ſignified, but by à ſort of dh 
Fif'to juris ſuppoſing it, order him to act 
as if he had contracted. even when they 


know that he had contrary Juteutious. 


Ix the Tacit Conventions, tis not a 
Judgment which is fige'fied, but an 1-7 of | 
the Mill tr 1 8 1 Right, in which | 
there 
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Sect. z. there is no Relation to Truth or Falſhood 

Wy of itſelf, The Non-performance of Cove- 
nants is made penal, not becauſe of their 
ſt;:ifymmg Falſhoods, as if this were the 
Crime in them : Bar it is neceſſary, in or- 
der to preſerve Commerce in any Society, 
to make effettnal all Declarations of Con- 
ſent to transfer Rights by any uſual Signs, 
otherwiſe there could be no Certainty in 
Mens TranfaQtions. 


SECT. 


MORAL SEN S E. 


er. . 


Shewimg the Uſe of Reaſon concern- 
ing Virtue and Vice, pon Suppo- 
ſition that ave receive theſe Ideas 
by a Moral Senſe. 


AD thoſe who inſiſt ſo much upon r 
the antecedent Reaſonableneſs of Vir- abour Ale 


tue, told us diſtinctly what is reaſonable forts, 


or provable concerning it, many of our 
Debates had been prevented. Let us con- 
ſider what Truth concerning Actions Men 
could deſire ro know, or prove by Reaſon. 
I fancy they may be reduced to theſe 
Heads. 1. © To know whether there are 
* not ſome Ations or Afﬀet7:ons which 
obtain the Approbation of any Specta- 
tor or Obſerver, and others move his 
„ Diflike and Condemnation *? This 
Queſtion, as every Man can anſwer for 
himlelf, ſo aniver ſal Experience and Hiſto- 


ry ſhew, that in all Nations it is ſo; and 


conlequently the moral Senſe is unzver ſal. 
2. Whether there be any particular 
Quality, which, wherever it is appre- 
mY ed gains Approvation, and the con- 
e trary railes Diſapprobation? We hall 

| Td find 


4% 
ly 


Illuſtrations upon the 


Sect. 4. find this Quality to be kind Afet7ion, or 
Study of the Good of others; and thus 


the moral Senſes of Men are generally uni- 
form. About theſe two Queſtions there 
is little reaſoning; we know how to an- 
ſwer them from reflecting on our own Sen- 
timents, or by confulting others. 3. What 
Actions do really evidence lind Affec- 
% 7/015, or do really tend to the greateſt 
fęublick Good?” About this Queſtion is 
all the ſpecial Reaſoning of thole who 
treat of the particular Laws of Nature, 
or even of Civil Laws: This is the largeſt 
Field, and the moſt uſeful Subject of Rea- 
ſon1ng, which remains upon every Scheme 
of Morals. 4. What are the Motives 
„ which, even from Self-Love, would ex- 
*« cite each Individual to do thoſe Actions 
*« which are publickly uſeful ?? *Tis pro- 
bable indeed, no Man would approve as 
virtuous an Action prublickly uſeful, to 
which the Agent was excited only b 

Self- Love, without any kind Affection: 
'Tis allo probable that no view of /ztereſt 
can raife that &znud Aectiou, which we 
approve as virtuous ; nor can any Reaſ0- 
ning do it, except that which ſhews ſome 


moral Goodneſs, or kind Afﬀettions in the 
Ohject; for this never fails, where it is 
obierved or ſuppoſed in any Perſon to raiſe 
the Love of the Oblcryer ; fo that Virtue 
is not properly taught, 


XET 
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Sect. 4. 
Ver fince all Men have naturally Se/f- SS 
Love as well as £:24 Afettions, the former 
may often counteract the latter, or the 
latter rhe former ; in cach cale the Agent 
is zz+1ſv, and in fome degree wnhappy. 
The ":{t ah Views of human Affairs of- 
ten repre'enc private Intereſt as oppoſite 
to the *P1blick When this is apprehended, 
Sel F Love may often engage Men in pub- 
lickly hurtful Actions, which their moral 
Sen ſe will condemn ; and this is the ordina- 
ry Cauſe of Vice. To reprelent theſe 
Motives of Self-{ntereſt, to engage Men 
to publickly uleful Actions, is certainly 
the moſt neceſſary Point in Morals. This 
has been ſo well done by the antient Mo- 
ralijts, by Dr. Cumberland, Puffendorf, 
Grotins, Shaftesbury ; tis made ſo cer- 
tain from the divine Government of the 
World, the State of Mankind, who can- " 
not ſubſiſt without Society, from univer- | | 
ſal Experience and Conſent, from inward | 
Con ſc ion ſue ſsñ of the Pleaſure of kind Af i 
fections, and Self- Approbation, and of the 4 
Torments of Malice, or Hatred, or Envy, 
or Auger; that no Man who confiders 
theſe things, can ever imagine he can have 
any poſſible Intereſt in oppoſing the pub- 
lick Good ; or in checking or reſtraining 
his kind Aﬀections; nay, if he had no 
kind Aﬀettions, his very Self Love and | 
Regard to his private Good might excite fl 
T3 " 1 


Illuſtrations upon the 


Sect. 4 him to publickly uſeful Actions, and diſ- 
WY fuade from the contrary. 


Waar farther ſhould be provable 
concerning Virtue, whence it thould be 
called 7/aſonable antecedently to all Aﬀec- 
tion, or Iutereſt, or Senſe, or what it 


ſhould be fz for, one cannot cafily ima- 
gine. 


PERUATS what has brought the Epi- 
thet Regfanable, or flowing from Reaſon, 
in oppoſition to what flows from Iꝝſtinct, 
 Afettion, ar Paſjion, lo much into ule, 
is this. That it is often obſerved, that 
the very beſt of our particular Affection 
or Deſves, when they are grown vio- 
++ lent and paſſionate, thro* the confuſed 
* Senſations and Properſities which at- 
tend them, do make us incapable of 
cConſidering calmly the whole 7endency 
of our Actions, and lead us often into 
what is ab/Olntclv pernicions, under 
ſome Appearance of 7zel/ative or parti- 
** cular Good.” This indeed may give 
ſome ground for diſtinguiſhing between 
paſſionate Actions, and thoſe from calm 
De fere or Affection which employs our 
Reaſon freely: But can never let 747 70nal 
Actions in Oppoſition to thoſe from In- 
ſtinct, Deſire or Aﬀeition, And it muſt 
be owned, that the moſt perfect Virtue 
conſiſts in the calm, umpaſſouate Benevo- 

lence, 


cc 
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lence, rather than in particular Aſſec- Sect 4. 
tions. WWW 


Ir one asks how do we know that Hu we 
our Aﬀettions are right when thay are 1 
*« kind?” What does the Word [ right } Senſe. 
mean? Does it mean what we approve ! 

This we know by Conſciouſneſs of our 

Senſe. Again, how do we know that our 

Jenſe is right, or that we approve our 

Approbation? This can only be anſwered 

by another Queſtion, vis. How do 

** we know we are pleaſed when we are | 
*+* pleaſed ?” —— Or does it mean, how il 
do we know that we ſhall a/ways ap- | 
„ prove what we 29W approve ?” To an- 
ſwer this, we muſt firſt know that the 
ſame Conſtitution of our Senſe ſhall always 
remain: And again, that we have applyed 
our ſelves carefully to conſider the natural 
Tendency of our Actions. Of the Conti- 
nuance of the fame Conſtitution of our 
Jenſe, we are as ſure as of the Continu- 
ance of Gravitation, or any other Law 
of Nature : The Tendency of our own 
Actions we cannot always know ; but we 
may know certainly that we heartily and 
ſncerely ſtudied to act according to what, 
by all the Evidence now in our Power to 
obtain, appeared as moſt probably tending 
to public Good, When we are conſcious 
of this ſincere Endeavour, the evil Con- 
ſequences which we could not have fore- 
1 4  feen, 


280 Illi rat ions upon the 
— 
Sect. . een, never wWI!rñ an us dem our Con- 
duct. But v ichout this ſucerc Euuen vun, 
we may often approve at 7: «/-77 What we 
ſhaitl offer wards condemnn. 


How ow Ir the Queſtion means. How are 

Na © we ſure that what ge approve, 4/ o- 

— ſnhall allo approve?” Of this we 

2% Reaſon, Can be ſure upon 19 Scheme ;, but tis higuly 

; probable that the Serfrs of all Men are 
pretty 7:17797:4 : That the Deir * allo 
approves k:nd z#oimms, otherwile he 
would not have implanted them in us, nor 
determined us by a 797-44 denſe to approve 
them. Now fince the Probability that 
Aden ſhall judge truly, abſtracting from 
any piciuppoicd 77ejz24:ce, is greater than 
that /vey {all fudge faiſly ; "tis more pro- 
bable, when our Actions are really 47d 
and previic ty uf ful, that al? OSfervers 
{hail judge 7 of our Inter:ti1ts, and of 
the Tendency of cur Actions, and conſe- 
quently approve what Se approve our 
ieives, than that they ſhall judge /alſy 
and condemn them. 


Ir the Meaning of the Queſtion be, 

Will the doing what our 7::74l Lenſe 

* approves tend to oh Happineſs, and to 

FE the avoiding Milcry ?* Tis thus we 
e e 7 . 

call a Taſte wrong, when it makes that 

Food at preſent grateful, which {hall occa- 

ſion future Pains, or Death, This Queſ- 

tion 
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tion concerning our Se/f-Inter e, muſt be Sect. 4 


anſwered by juch Neaſoning as was men * 


tioned above, to be well managed by our 
Mor aliſte both antient and modern. 


Tuvs there ſeems no part of that Rea- 
ſoning which was ever uſed by Myrali/ts, 
to be luperſeded by ſuppoſing a m297al Senſe. 
And yet without a 2:oral Senſe there is no 


Explication can be given of our Ideas of 


Alorality ; nor of that Rea/onableneſs ſup- 
poſed antecedent to all Inflintts, Aﬀec- 
tions, or Jenſc, 


„Bor may there not be a 72747 or 
** w76077 State of our moral Senſe, as 
there is in our other Sen ſes, according 
as they repreſent their Objects to be 
«« as they really are, or repreſent them o- 
++ therwiſe ?” So may not our 9#297al Senſe 
approve that which is w/c:975, and 4:fap- 
prove Virtue, as a ſickly Palate may diſ- 
like grateful [ood, or a witiated Sight 
miſrepreſent Coleurs or Dimenſions ? Muſt 
we not know therefore antecedently what 
is orally Good or Evil by our Reaſon, be- 
fore we can know that our era Senſe is 


right ? 


To anſwer this, we muſt remember that 
of the /en/ible Ideas, ſome are allowed to 
be only Perceptions in our Minds, and nor 
x Images of any like external Quality, as 

Colours, 


Lluſtrat ions upon the 


Sect. 4. Colours, Sounds, Taſtes, Smells, Plea- 
Vo ſure, Pain. Other Ideas are Images of 


ſomething external, as Duration, Number, 
Extenſion, Motion, Reſt : Theſe latter, 
for diſtinction, we may call concomitant 
Ideas of Senſation, and the former purely 
ſenſible. As to the purely ſenſible Ideas, 
we know they are alter d by any Diſorder 
in our Organs, and made different from 
what ariſe in us from the ſame Objects at 
other times. We do not denominate Ob- 
jects from our Perceptions during the Di/- 
order, but according to our ordinary Per- 
ceptions, or thole of others in good Health : 
Yet no body imagines that therefore Co- 
tours, Sounds, Taſtes, are not /enſible 
Ideas. In like manner many Circumſtan- 
ces diverſify the concomitant Ideas: But 
we denominate Objects from the Ap- 
pearances they make to us in an uniform 
Medium, when our Organs are in no aif- 
order, and the Object not very diſtant from 
thom. But none therefore imagines that it is 
Rea/0u and nor Senſe which diſcovers theſe 
concomitant Ideas, or primary Qualities. 


Just ſo in our Ideas of Actions. Theſe 
three Things are to be diſtinguiſhed, 1. The 
Idea of the external Motion, known firſt 
by Senſe, and its Tendency to the Happi- 
neſs or Miſery of ſome ſenſitrve Nature, 
often inferr'd by Argument or Reaſon. 
2. £pprehen/i5 or Opinion of the Aﬀec- 

Fou 
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tions in the Agent, concluded by our Rea. Sect. 4. 
/on So far the Idea of an Actian repre- SWW 


{ents ſomething external to the Obſerver. 
3. The Perception of Approbation or Diſ- 
approbation ariſing in the Obſerver, accord- 
ing as the Affections of the Agent are - 4 
prehended iind in their juſt Degree, or de- 
fictent, or malicious. This Approbation 
cannot be ſuppoſed an Image of any thing 
external, more than the Pleaſure of Har- 
mony, of Taſte, of Smell. But let none 
imagine, that calling the [dcas of Virtue 
and Lice Perceptions of a Senſè, upon ap- 
prehending the Actions and Affectious of 
another does diminiſh their Reality, more 
than the like Aſſertions concerning all 
Pleaſitre and Pain, Happineſs or Miſery. 
Our Kean does often correct the Report 
of our Senſes, about the natural Tendency 
of the external Action, and corrects raſh 
Concliſions about the Afſectious of the A- 
gent. But whether our moral Senſe be 
ſubject to ſuch a Diſorder, as to have 4 
ferent Perceptions, from the fame appre- 
hended Afet7:91s in an Agent, at difßerent 
times, as the Hie may have of the Colours 
of an unaltered Object, 'tis not eaſy to 
determine : Perhaps it will be hard to find 
any Inſtances of ſuch a C52zge. What 
Reaſon could correct, if it fell into ſuch a 
Diſorder, I know not; except ſuggeſting to 
its Remembrance its former Approbations, 

and repreſenting the general Senſe of _ 
| kin 


184 Illuſtrations upon the 


Sec. 4. kind. But this does not prove Ideas of 

ite and Vice to be previous to a 9e, 
more than a like Correction of the Idcas of 
Colour in a Perſon under the Vauudice, 
proves that Colours are perceived by Rea- 
ſon, previouſly to Senſe. 


Ir any fay, * this moral Senſe is not 
*« a Rule :” What means that Word? It is 
not a ſtrart rigid Body - It is not a gene- 
ral Propoſition, ſhewing what Means are 
fit to obtain an end It is not a Propoſtt- 
on, aſſerting, that a Superior will make 
thoſe happy cho act one way, and miſera- 
ble ho ac? the contrary way. If thele 
be the Meanings of HNule, it is no Rule; 
yet by reflecting upon it our Underſtand- 
ing may find out a Rule. But what Rule 
of Actions can be formed. without Rela- 
tion to ſome Eud propoted ? Or what EA 
can be propoſed, without preſuppoſing In- 
ftintts, Deſires, Aﬀettions, or a moral 
Senſe, it will not be ealy to explain. 


SECT. 
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I 


Shewing that Virtue may have hat- 
ever is meant by Merit; and be ( 
rewardable upon the Suppoſition, 
that it is perceived by a Senſe, 
and elected from Affection or In- 
ſtinct. 


O ME will not allow any Merit in 
Actious flowing from kind 1n/tint7s : 
Merit, lay they, attends Actions ta 
which we are excited by Reaſon alone, 
or to which we f-eely determine our 
*+« felves. The Operation of Inſtincts or 
«© Aﬀedtions is neceſſary, and not volun- 
* tary; nor is there more Merit in them 
than in the HHhiuing of the Sun, the 
« Fruitfulneſs of a Tree, or the Over- 
« flowing of a Stream, which are all pub- 
« lickly uſeful.” 


Lad 


Bo r what does Me; mean? or Praz/e- Merit, 
worthine/: 2 Do thele Words denorc the. 
Quality in Actions, which gains Appro- 

„ 647191: from the Obierver? Or, 2dly, Are 
theſe Actions called mermorious, which, | 
** when any Oblleryer does approve all 2 

66 T er f 


Lluſt rat ions upon the 

Sect. 3 · ther Obſervers approve him for his Ap- 
Aw ** probation of it; and would condemn 
* any Obſerver who did not approve theſe 
Actions?“ Theſe are the only Meanings 


of meritorious, which I can conceive as 
diſtin from rewardable, which is conſi- 


dered hereafter ſeparately. 


Now we endeavoured already to ſhew, 
that no Reaſon can excite to Action 
«« previouſly to ſome Eud, and that no 
* End can be propoſed without ſome Ja- 
« ſtintf or Aﬀecion.” What then can 
be meant by being excited by Reaſon, as 
diſtinct from all Motion of 7:/{:zs or 
Affeclious? 


That x determining our ſelves freely, 
does it mean at7:ug without any Motive 
or exciting Reaſon 9 If it did not mean 
this, it cannot be oppoſed to af7:::g from 
Inſtinct or Aﬀettions, ſince all Matives 
or Reaſons preſuppoſe them. If it do mean 
this, that Merit is found only in Actions 
% done without Motive or Affection, by 
* mere Election, without prepollent De- 
* ſire of one Ac/:94 or Eud rather than 
its oppoſite, or without Deſrre of that 
* Pleaſure which * ſome do ſuppole fol- 

„ lows 


— _ — — — 


—— . 


* This is the Notion of Liberty given by the Archbiſhop 
of Dublin, in his moſt ingenious Book, De Origine ___ 
$ 
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*« lows upon any Election, by a natural Sect. . 
Connexion: Then let any Man conſid er. 
whether he ever acts in this manner by 


mere Election, without any previous De- 
ſire ? And again, let him conſult his own 
Breaſt, whether ſuch kind of Action gains 
his Approbation? Upon ſeeing a Perſon 
not more diſpoſed by Affection, Compaſ- 
ſion, or Love or Deſire,to make his Country 
happy than miſerable, yet chooſing the one 
rather than the other, from no Defire of 
publick Happineſs, nor Averſion to the 
Torments of others, but by ſuch an wnaf- 
fectionate Determination, as that by which 
one moves his frſ# Finger rather than the 
ſecond, in giving an Inſtance of a triſlin 

Action; let any one ask if this Action 
ſhould be meritorious and yet that there 
ſhould be no Merit in a tender compaſ- 
ſionate Heart, which ſhrinks at every i 
Pain of its Fellow-Creatures,and triumphs l 
in their Happineſs ; with kind Aﬀettions | 
and ſtrong Deſire labouring for the pub- | 
lick Good. If this be the Nature of ne- | 
ritorious Actions; I fancy every honeſt 


This Opinion does not repreſent Freedom of Election, as 
oppoſite to all Iaſinct or Deſire; but rather as ariſing from 
the Deſire of that Pleaſure /uppoſed to be connected with every 
Elettion. Upon his Scheme there is a Motive and End pro- 
poſed in every Election, and a natural Inftin& toward Hap- 
2 preſuppoſed : Tho 'tis ſuch a Motive and End as 
2aves us in perfect Liberty. Since it is a Pleaſure or Hap- 
ineſs, not connected with one thing more than another, 
ut following upon the Determination itlelf, 


3 Heart 


Illuſerations upon the 


Sect. 5. Heart would diſclaim all Merit in Morals, 


as violently as the old Proteſtants rejected 
it in Juſſi cation. 


Bur let us ſee which of the two Scales 
of Merit or Pratſe-worthin: ſs is founded 
on this (I won't call it #77c:/07:4hle or 
caſual) but unaffettionate Choice. If Me- 
rit denotes the Quality moving the Spec- 
tator to approve, then there may be f 
fectionate Election of the greateſt Villany, 
as well as of the moſt uſeful Actions; but 
who will ſay that they are :41ally approved? 
— But perhaps 'tis not the more Freedom of 
Choice which is approved, but the free 
Choice of publick Good, without any Aff 

fection. Then Actions are approved for 

publick O/efulneſs, and not for Freecom. 

_ Upon this Suppoſition the Heat of the 
Sun, the Fruitfulneſs of a Tree, would 
be meritorious : or if one lays, ** thele are 
« not Actions; they arc at leaſt erito- 
rious Qualities, Motions, Attraci0ns, &c. 
And a caſual Inventinn may be mes ito- 
1ious. Perhaps Free Election is a 
Corditio fine qua non, and public *C{0ful- 
neſs the immediate Ca of Approbation; 
neither ſeparately, but both jointly are e- 
ritorious : Free Election alone is not Me- 
rit ; Publict Ofefulueſs alone is not Me- 
7it ; but both concurring. Then ſhould 
any Perſon by mere Election, without 
any Deſire to ſerve the publick, fer about 
Mines, 
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Man, without knowing him to be a 
lick Robber ; here both free Election and 
publick Uſefulneſs may concur : Yet will 
any one ſay there is Merit or Virtue in ſuch 
Actions? Where then ſhall we find Merit, 
unleſs in kind Actions, or Deſire and 
Intention of the publick Good? This 
moves our Approbation wherever we ob- 
ſerve it: and the want of this is the true 
Reaſon why a Searcher fer Mines, a free 
Killer of an unknown Robber, the warm- 
ing Fun, or the fruitful Tree, are not 
counted meritor its, 


Bur it may be ſid, that to make an 
Action m:eritorzonus, it is neceſſary not onl 
that the Action be publickly uſeful, but 
that it be non or imagined to be ſich, 
before the Agent freely chuſes ir. But 
what does this add to the former Scheme? 
Only a Judgment or Opinion in the Un- 
der ſtanding, concerning the natural Ten- 
* dency of an Action to the publick Good: 
Few, it may be preſumed. will place Vir- 
tue in Aſſeut or Diſſent, or Perceptions. 
And yet this is all that is ſuperadded to 
the former Caſe. The Agent muſt not 
deſire the publick Good, or have any i 
Afetions. This would ſpoil the Freedom 
of Choice, according to their Scheme, who 
inſiſt on a Freedom Ls to Affection 


or 
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Mines, or any uſeful Manufacture; or Sect. 5. 
ſhould a Perſon by mere Election ſtab a WWW 


Lluſtrat ions upon the 


Sect. 5. or Inſtintis : But he muſt barely know 
WYV the Tendency to publick Good, and with- 


out any Propen/ity to, or Deſire oi, the 
Happineſs of others, by an arbitrary E- 
lection, acquire his Merit. Let every Man 
judge for himſelf, whether theſe are the 
Qualities which he approves. 


Wu r has probably engaged many into 
this way of ſpeaking, * that Virtue is 
the Effect of rational Choice, and not 
of Inſtincts or Aﬀettions,” is this; they 
find, that ſome Actions flowing from 
particular kind Affections, are ſometimes 
condemned as evil, becaule of their bad 
Influence upon the State of larger Socie- 
ties; and that the Hurry and confuſed Sen- 
ſations of any of our Paſſions, may di- 
vert the Mind from conſidering the e 
Effect of its Actions: They require there- 
fore to Virtue a calm aud undiſturbed Tem- 


per. 


THERE is indeed ſome ground to re- 
commend this Temper as very neceſſary 
in many Caſes; and yet ſome of the moſt 
paſſionate Actions may be perfectly good. 
But in the cahmeſt Temper there muſt re- 
main Affection or Deſire, ſome implanted 
Iuſtinct for which we can give no reaſon; 
otherwiſe there could be no Action of any 


kind. As it was ſhewn above in the firſt 
Section. 
Ir 
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5. 
Ir meritorions Actions are theſe which www. 


whoſoever does not approve, is himſelf 
condemned by others; the Quality by 
which they are conſtituted meritoriuus in 
this Senſe, is the ſame which moves our 
_—_ We condemn any Perion 
who does not approve that which we our 
ſelves approve : We preſume the Senſe of 
others to be conſtituted like our own ; 
and that any other Perſon, would he at- 
tend to the Actions which we ove, 
would alſo approve them, and love the A- 
gent; when we find that another does not 
approve what we approve, we are to 
3 that he 2 not had in Affe. 
tion toward the Agent, or that ſome evil 
Affection makes him overlook his Virtues, 
and on this account condemn him. 


PexHaes by meritorious is meant the 
ſame thing with another Word uſed in like 
manner, Viz. rewardable. Then indeed 
the Quality in which Merit or Rewarda- 
bleneſs is founded, is different from that 
which is denoted by Merit in the former 
Meanings. 


REWARDABLE, Or deſerving Reward, 
denotes either that Quality which would 
mncline a ſuperior Nature to make an Agent 
happy Or, 2dly, That Quality of Ac- 
tions which would make a Spectator ap- 

U 2 prove 


1 — 
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Sect. 5. prove a ſuperior Nature, when he confer- 
Wired Happineſs on the Agent, and diſap- 


prove that Superior, who inflicted Miſery 
on the Azent, or puniſhed him. Let any 
one try to give a Meaning to the Word 
rewardable diſtint from theſe, and not 
ſatisfy himſelf with the Words worthy of, 
or deſerving, which are of very complex 


and ambiguous Signification. 


Now the Qualities of an Action de- 
termining a powerful Nature to reward it, 
muſt be various, according to the Conſſi- 
tution and Afettions of that Superior. 
If he has a moral Senſe, or ſomething ana- 
lagous of a more excellent fort, by which 
he is determined to /ove thoſe who evidence 
kind Afﬀettions, and to deſire their Happi- 
neſs, then kind Affection is a Quality 
moving to Reward. 


Bur farther, if this Superior be 4ene- 
wvolent, and obſerves that inferior Natures 
can by their mutual Actions promote their 
mutual Happineis; then he mult incline to 
excite them to public uſeful Actions, 
by Proſpects of private Intereſt to the 
Agent, if it be needful : Therefore he will 
engage them to pvi.lickly uſeful Actions by 
Froſpetts of Rewards, whatever be the 
internal Principle of their Actions, or what- 
ever their 1/et7zons be. Thele #50 ie. 
[ities in Actions, viz. flowing from kind 


Af- 
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AfetTions, and publick Uſefulneſs concur-Sect. 5. 
ring, undoubtedly incline the benevolent SWW 


Superior to confer Happineſs : The former 
alone, where, thro' want of Power, the 
Agent is diſappointed of his kind Inten- 
tions, will incline a benevolent Superior to 
reward; and the want of Power in the 
Agent will never incline him to puniſh. 
But the want of kind Affections, altho 
there be publicly uſeful Actions, may be fo 
offenſive to the moral Senſe of the ſuperior 
Nature, as to prevent Reward, or excite 
to puniſh; unleſs this Conduct would oc- 
caſion greater publick Evil. by with- 
drawing from many Agents a neceſſary Mo- 
tive to publick Ulcfulnels, vzz. the Hope 
of Reward. 


Bur if the Superior were malicious 
with a moral Senſe contrary to ours, the 
contrary Affectious and Tendency of Ac- 
$:0us would excite to reward, if any ſuch 
thing could be expected from ſuch a 
Temper. 


Ir Actions be called rewardable, when 
a Spectator would approve the /uperzor 
« Mind for conferring Rewards on ſuch 
„Actions:“ Then various Actions muſt 
be rewardable, according to the moral 
Senſe of the Spectator. Mex approve re- 
warding all k;nd Afefions: And if it 
will promote publick Good to promiſe 


U 3 Rewards 
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Sed. 5. Rewards to publickly uſeful Actious from 
Www whatloever Aﬀet7ions they proceed, it 
will evidence Benevolence in the Superior 
to do ſo. And this is the Caſe with human 


Governors, who cannot dive into the Af- 
fections of Men. 


Whether SoM ſtrongly aſſert (which is often 
pore at the only Proof) that to make an Action 
ens ro Evil *« rewardable, the Agent ſhould have had 
ute = tas Inclinations to evil as well as to good.” 
an Agent What does this mean, That a ood govern- 
r ing MIND is only inclined to make an 
Agent happy, or to confer a Reward on 
him when he has ſome evil Affections, 
which yet are ſurmounted by the bene vo- 
lent Afﬀettions ? But would not a bene- 
volent Superior incline to make any bene- 
volent Agent happy, whether he had any 
weaker evil Inclinations or not ? Evil In- 
clinations in an Agent would certainly 
rather have ſome Tendency to diminiſh the 
Love of the ſuperior Mind. Cannot a 
good Mind /ove an Agent, and deſire his 
appineis, unleſs he obſerves ſome Quali- 
ties, which, were they alone, would ex- 
cite Hatred or Aver ſian? Muſt there be a 
Mixture of Hatred to make Love ſtrong and 
effectual, as there muſt be a Mixture of 
Shade to ſer off the Lights in a Picture, 
where there are no Shades? Is there any 
Love, where there is no IJuclinatiion 4 
ma 
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make 


? Or is ſtrong Love made up of Sect. 5. 


Love and Hatred? WWW 


T is true indeed, that Men judge of 
the Strength of kind Affections gene- 
rally by the contrary Motives of Je/f- 
Lowe, which they ſurmount: But muſt t 
Dir do ſo too? Is any Nature the leſs 
lovely, for its having no Motive to make 
itſelf odious? If a Being which has no 
Motive to evil can be beloved by a 
rior, ſhall he not dere the Happineſs of 
that Agent whom he loves? *Tis true, 
ſuch a Nature will do good Actions with- 
out Proſpect of any Self-Intereſt ; but 
would any beneyolent Superior _y the 
leſs to make it happy on that account? 
But if they apply the Word rewardable 
to thoſe Actions alone, which an Agent 
would not do without Proſpect of Reward : 
then indeed to make an Action in this 
Senle rewardable, tis neceſſary that the 
Agent ſhould either have 20 kind Aﬀec- 
tions, or that he ſhould live in ſuch Cir- 
cumſtances, wherein Self- Love ſhould lead 
to Actions contrary to the publick Good, 
and over- power any kind Affections; or 
that he ſhould have ev’ Afectious, which 
even in a good Conſtitution of the World, 
his Sel Love could not over-ballance 
without Reward. 


v4 TBAIS 
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Sect. 5. 
A 


Lluſtrations upon the 


Tu is poor Idea of Rewardableneſs is 
taken from the Poverty and Impotence of 
human Governors Their Funds are ſoon 
exhauſted ; they cannot make happy all 
thoſe whoſe Happineſs they defire : Their 
little Stores muſt be frugally managed; 
none muſt be rewarded for what good 
they will do without Reward, or for ab- 
ſtaining from Evils to which they are not 
inclined. Rewards muſt be kept for the 
inſoleut Miniſier, who without reward 
would fly in the Face of his Prince ; for 
the turbulent Demagogue, who will raiſe 
Factions if he is not bribed ; for the cove- 
tous, mean-ſpirited, but artful Citizen, 
who will ſerve his Country no farther than 


it is for his private Intereſt. But let any 


kind honeſt Heart declare what rt of 
Characters it loves? Whoſe Happinels it 
moſt defires? I hom it would reward if 
it could? Or what theſe D:/poſitzons are, 
which if it ſaw rewarded by a ſuperior 
Natuie, it would be moſt pleaſed, and 
moſt approve the Conduct of the Superior? 
When theſe Queſtions are anſwer d. we 


mall know what makes Actions rewar d- 
able. 


Ir we call all Actions rewardable, the 
rewarding of which we approve ; then in- 
deed we ſhall approve the rewarding of all 
Actions which we approve, whether the 

Agent 
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Agent has had any Inclinationt or Mo- Sect. 5. 
tibes to Evil or not: We ſhall alſo approve www 
the promiſing of Rewards to all publickly 

uſeful Attions, whatever were the Aﬀec- 

tions of the Agents. If by this Proſper 

of Reward either malicious Natures are 
reſtrained from Miſchief, or /e/f/þ Natures 
induced to ſerve the Publick, or benevolent 
Natures not able without reward to fur- 
mount real or apparent /e/fi/þ Motrves : In 
all theſe Caſes, the propoſing Rewards does 
really advance the Happineſs of the I hole, 
or diminjſh its Mz/ery ; and evidences He- 
ne volence in the ſuperior Mind, and is con- 
ſequently approved by our moral Senſe. 


IN this laſt Meaning of the Word re- 
wardable, theſe Diſpoſitions are rewarda- 
ble. 1. Pure unmixed Benevolence. 2. Pre- 
pollent good Aﬀettions. 3. Such weak Be- 
nevolence, as will not EN Reward 
overcome apparently contr otrves of 
Self- — Unmixed S Ws Love, which 
by Proſpett of Reward may ſerve the 
publick. 5. Self Love, which by Aſſiſtance 
f Rewards, may overbellance ſome mali- 

cious Aﬀettions. If in theſe Caſes pro- 
poſiug Rewards will increaſe the — 4 
neſs of the Syſtem, or diminiſh its Miſery, 
it evidences Goodrxe/s in the Governor, 
when he cannot fo well otherwiſe accom- 
pliſh fo much good for the whole. 


IP 


Sect. 5. 
WWW 


Illuſtrations upon the 


Ir we ſuppole a Neceſſity of making 
all virtuous Agents equally 2 then in- 
deed a Mixture of evil Diſpoſit ions, tho 
ſurmounted by the good, or of ſſrong 
contrary Motives overballanced by Mo- 
tives to Good, would be a Circumſtance of 
ſome Importance in the Diſtribution of 
Rewards: Since ſuch a Nature, during the 
Struggle of contrary Aﬀettions or Mo- 
tives, muſt have had leſs Pleaſure than 
that virtuous Nature which met = no 

nofttion : But as this very Oppoſition 
9 give this Nature full Evidence of the 
Strength of its Virtue, this Con/cionſneſs 
may be a peculiar Recompence to which 
the unmixed Tempers are Strangers : And 
there ſeems no ſuch neceſſity of an equal 
Happineſs of all Natures. It is no way 
inconſiſtent with perfect Goodneſs, to make 
different Orders of Beings; and, provided 
all the Virtuous be at laſt fully content, 
and as happy as they deſire, there is no- 
thing abſurd in ſuppoſing different Capac i- 
ties and different Degrees; and during 


the Time of Probation, there is no ne- 


ceſſity, not the leaſt ſnew of it, that all 
be cqual. 


TrosE who think no Perſon 777 
„ niſhable for any Quality or Action, 1 
He had it not in 585 Power to have had 
the oppoſite Quality, or to have ab. 

% ſtained 
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e ftained from the Action if he had wil. Sect. 53. 
« ked it; haps are not miſtaken; ,.OYHYg 
but then let them not aſſert on the ore 

Hand, that it is unjuſt to reward or make 

happy thoſe, who neither had any DI 

pes" 7 tha to Evil, nor could poſſibly de- 

fire any ſuch Diſpoſitions. Now if Mens 
Afﬀecions are naturally good, and if there 
be in their Fellows no Quality which would 
neceſſarily raiſe Malice in the Obſerver ; 
but, on the contrary, a// Qualities requiſite 
to excite at leaſt Benevolence or Compaſ- | 
ſion It may be juſtly ſaid to be in the til 
Power of every one, by due Attention, * 
to prevent any malicious Affection, and I! 
to excite in himſelf kind Affection to- 41 
ward all. So that the intricate Debates a- 
bout human Liberty do not affect what is 
here alledged, concerning our moral Senſe 
of Aﬀections and Actions, any more than 
any other Schemes. 


ſ 


SoME alledge, that MER IT ſuppoſe 
befide ind Affection, that the er hes: 
moral Senſe, refletts n his own Vir- 
rue, de/zghts in it, 4 1 chuſes to adhere 
to it for the Pleaſure which attends it“. We 
need I debate the Uſe of this Word Merit. 
tis plain, we approve a generous kind Ac- 
tion, tho the Agent had = made this Re- 


—ůů—— —— 


nnn. 


See Lord Shaftesbury's Inquiry concerning Virtue. Part r. 
| 2 fled ion. 


Illuſtrations upon the 


Sea. 5.flef7;on. This Reflection ſhews to him a 
Motive of Self-Love, the joint View to 


whiciu docs not increaſe our Approbation 
But then it muſt agen owned, that we 
cannot form a juſt Conciuſion of a Cha- 
rafter from one or two kind, generous Ac- 
tions, eſpecially where there has been no 
very ſtrong Motives to the contrary. Some 
apparent Motives of Iatereſi may aſter- 
wards overballance the kind Affettons, 
and lead the Agent into vicious Actions. 
But the Nefect ion on Virtue, the being 
once charmed with the lovely Form, will 
diſcover an Ixtereſt on its fide, which, if 
well attended to, no other Motive will 
overballance. This RefleCtion is a . 
Security to the Character; this muſt be 
ſuppoſed in ſuch Creatures as Men are, be- 
fore we can well d upon a Conflancy 
in Virtue. The fame may be laid of many 
other Motives to Virtue from Inutereſt; 
which, tho do not immediately in- 


fluence the ind Affections of the Agent, 
yer do remove theſe Ob ſtacles to them, 
from fal/e Appearances of Intereſt. Such 
are theſe from the Sanctions of divine 
Laws by future Rewards and Puniſhments, 
and even the manifeſt Advantages of Lir- 
tue in this Life : without Reflection on 
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How far a Regard to the Deity is 
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neceſſary to make an Action vir- 
tuous. 


O ME da imagine, that ©* to make 
an Action virtuous, it is neceſſa- 

ry that the Agent ſhould have previouſſy 
known his Action to be acceptable to 
the Drirx, and have undertaken it 
chiefly with deſign to pleaſe or obey 
him. We have not, ſay they, reaſon 
to imagine a malicious Intention in many 
of the worlt Actions: the very want 
F good Afﬀettions in their juſt Degree, 
muſt conſtitute moral Evil. If fo, then 
the moral Evil in the want of Love or 
Gratitude, muſt increaſe in proportion 
to the Cauſes of Love or Gratitude in 
the Object: by the Cauſes of Love, 
they mean he Qualities in the Object 
n Obſervation of which Love or 
Gratitude do ariſe in eyery good Tem- 
per. Now the Cauſes of Love toward 
the DErT v are infinite; therefore the 
want of the higheſt poſſible Degree of 


Love to him, muſt be infinitely evil. 


— To be excited more by ſnaller 


66 Motives | 
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Sea. 6.** Motives or Cauſes than by greater; to 

love thoſe who are leſs /ovely, while 
++ we neglect him in whom are infinite 
*« Canſes of Love, muſt t Per- 
«« verſ/eneſs of Afſections. the Cauſes 
„ Love in the DEI, his infinite 
«+« Goodneſs toward all, and even toward 
«« our ſelves, from whence ſprings all the 
«+ Happineſs of our Lives, are infinitel 
„ above any Canſes of Love to be found 
« in Creatures Therefore to act from 
Love to them without Intention to pleaſe 
G ob, muſt be infinitely evil.” 


Ir this Reaſoning be juſt, the beſt of 
Men are infinitely evil. The Diſtinction 
between habitual and actual Intention will 
not remove the Difficulty, ſince theſe Ar- 

ts require actual Intention. An 
habitual Intention is not a preſent act of 
Love to the Deir v, influencing our Ac- 
tions more than actual Love to Creatures, 
which this Argument requires; but a prior 
general Reſolut ion not at preſent repeated. 


To find what is juſt on this Subject, we 
may premiſe ſome Propoſitions of which 
Men muſt convince themſelves by Re- 
Aection. * 


How we II. THERE is in Mankind ſuch a D/ 


© Good. Poſition naturally, that they deſire the Hap- 
neſs of pineſs of any known /en/itzve Nature, 


Temper, when 


3 3 * — 1 
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when it is not inconſiſtent with ſomething dect. 6. 
more ſtrongly defired ; fo that were there. 
no Oppoſitions of Intereſt eirher private or 
publick, and ſuſſicient Power, we would 

confer upon every Being the higheſt Hap- 

pineſs which it could receive. 


Bur our Underſtanding and Power are 
limited. fo that we cannot know many 
other Natures, nor is our utmoſt Power 
capable of promoting the Happineſs of 
many: our Actions are therefore influen- 
ced by ſome ſtronger Aﬀet7ions than this 
general Benevolence, There are certain 
Qualities found in fome Beings more than 
in others, which excite ſtronger Degrees of 
Goodwill, and determine our Attention to 
their Intereſts, while that of others is neg- 
lected. The Ties of Blood, Benefits 
conferred upon us, and the Obſervation of 
Virtue in others, raiſe much more vigo- 
rous Afet7ions, than that general Bene- 
volence which we may have toward all. 
Theſe ities or Relations we may call 
the Cau/es of Love. 


How vER theſe Afections are very 
different from the general Benevolence to- 
ward all, yet it is very probable, that there 
is a . or Proportion obſerved in 
the Conſtitution of our Nature; ſo that, 
abſtracting from ſome acquired Habits, or 

. A Ho- 


Sect. 6. Aſſociations of Ideas, and from the more 
ſudden Emotions of fome particular Paſ- 


Tltuftrations upon the 


fions, that T which has the moſt 
lively Gratitude, or is the moſt ſuſceptive 
of Friendſhip with virtuous Characters, 
would alſo have the ſtrongeſt general Be- 
newolence toward indifferent Perſons : And 
on the contrary, where there is the weakeſt 
general Benevolence, there we could ex- 
pect the leaſt Gratitude, and the /eaſft 
Friendſhip, or Love toward the Virtuoas. 
If this Proportion be oblerved, then, if 
we expreſs all theſe Deſires of the good of 
others by the Name of Benevolence, we 
may denote the ſeveral Degrees in which 
Men poſſeſs theſe ſeveral kind Diſpoſitions 
by the Goodneſs of the Temper: And the 
Degrees of Deſire toward the Happineſs of 
any Perſon, we may call the Quantity of 
Love toward him. Then, 


Thr Quantity of Love toward any 

Perſon is in a compound Proportion of the 

rehended Canſes of Love in him, and 

of the Goodneſs of Temper in the Obſer- 
ver. Or L =CxG. 


Wuk the Cauſes of Love in two Ob- 
jects are apprehended equal, the Lowe to- 
ward either in different Perſons is as the 
Goodneſs of Temper; or L= GX I. 


3 Wurd 
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Sect. 6. | 
Wu the Goodneſs of Temper is the www, 


ſame or equal, the Love toward any Ob- 1 
jects will be as the Cauſes; or L =C'x 1. [1 


Tar Goodneſs of any Temper is there- 
fore as the Quantity of Love, divided by 


the apprehended Cauſes, or G = 4 And 


ſince we cannot apprehend any Goodnels in 
having the Degree of Love above the Pro- 
portion of its Cauſes, the moſt virtuous 
Temper is that in which the Love equals 
its Cauſes, which may therefore be exprel- 
ſed by Unity *. 


HENCE it follows, that if there were 
any Nature incomparably more excellent 
than any of our Fel Creatures, from 
whom alſo we our ſelves, and all others 
had received the greateſt Benet; there 
would be leſs Virtue in any {mall Degree of 
Deſire of his Happineſs, than in a like 
Degree of Love toward our Fellow-Crea- 
ture. But wot loving ſuch a Being, or 
having a /maller Degree of Love, muſt 
evidence a much greater Defect in Virtue, 
than a like want of Love toward our Fel- 
low-Creatures. For the Cauſes of Love 
being very great, unleſs the Love be alſo 


* See Treat, 2. $64. 3. At. 11. lat Paragraph. 
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Illuſtrations upon the 
Sed. 6. very great, the Quotient which expreſſes 


AV the Goodneſs of Temper will be very much 


The gene- 
ral Rules 
applied to 
the Love 
of God. 


below Unity. 


III. To apply this to the DEI x is very 
obvious. Our Affectious toward him ariſe in 
the ſame manner as toward our Fellows, in 
proportion to our Attention to the Cauſes 
of Love in him, and the Goodneſs of our 
Temper. The Reflection on his Good- 
neſs raiſes Approbation and Complacence, 
his Benefits raiſe Gratitude, and both oc- 
caſion Good-will or Benevolence. Some 
imagine, that his Happineſs is wholly 


_*« detached from all Events in this World, 


+ abſolute, and unvaried in himſelf.” And 
yet the fame [xc/nation of Mind might 
remain in us, tho we had this Opinion. 
When the Happineſs of a Friend is in 
Suſpenſe, we deſire it; when he has ob- 
rained all that which we deſired, the ſame 
Inclination of Mind ſeems to remain to- 
ward him, only without that *Uzeaſineſs ac- 
company ing Deſire of an uncertain Object: 
Thus Gravity may be ſaid to be the ſame 
when a Body is reſting on a fixed Baſle, as 
when it cauſed deſcent. 


Uronx this Scheme of the divine Hap- 


pany: it is not eaſy to account how our 


oveto him could excite us to promote the 
Happineſs of our Fellows. Our frequent 
Contemplation of ſuch an amiable excellent 
Nature 
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Nature, might indeed tend to reform or Sect. 6. 
improve our Temper. r 


Ir we imagine that the DE IT v has ſuch 
Perceptions of Approbation or Diſlite to- 
ward Actions as we have our ſelves, then 
indeed our Love to him would directly ex- 
cite us to do whatever he approves, and 
ſhun what he condemns. We can ſcarce 
avoid imagining, that the frequent recurring 
of Events di ſapproved, muſt be uneaſy to 
any Nature, and that the obſerving 4p- 
proved Actions maſt be delightful. 


Ir we imagine that the divine Happi- 
ne ſr, or any part of it is connected with 
the Happineſs of his Creatures, ſo that 
their Happineſs is conſtituted the Occafion 
of his; then indeed our Love to the DEIT 
will directly excite us to all manner of be- 
neficent Actions. Tis true, many good 
Men deny theſe two laſt Opinions, yet it 
is probable, when their Minds are diver- 
red from Speculat ions, by Opportunities 
of Action, there recurs ſome Imagination 
of Offence, Oneaſineſs, and Reſentment 
in the DErrty, upon obſerving evil Ac- 
tions; of Delight and 7oy in beholding 
good Actions; of Sorrow upon obſerving 
the M:/ery of his Creatures, and Foy upon 
ſeeing them happy: So that by their Love 
to the Deity they are influenced to be- 
neficent Actions, notwithſtanding their 

* 3 ſpecu- 
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Se. 6. ſpeculative Opinions. In our Conceptions 
of the Deity, we are continually led to 


imagine a Reſemblance to what we feel in 
our ſelves. 


WHoeveR maintains theſe Opinions of 
the Deity to be true, muſt allo ſuppoſe 
a particular Determination of all Events 
in the Univerſe;ꝰ otherwiſe this part of 
the divine Happineſs is made precarious 
and uncertain, depending upon the ande- 
termined Will of Creatures. 


TAE Diverſity of Opinions concerning 
the divine Happimeſs, may lead Men into 
different ways of accounting for the Influ- 
ence which the Love of Gop may have 
upon our Actions toward our Fellows: But 
the Aﬀections toward the DEIT V would 
be much the fame upon both Schemes. 
Where there were the fame juſt Apprehen- 


ſiaus of the divine Goodneſs in two Per- 


ſons, the Love to the Deity in both 
would be proportioned to the Goodneſs of 
Temper. Tho the higheſt poſſible Degree 
of Love to a perfectly good DEI v, would 
evidence no more Virtue of Temper, than 
a proportioned Love to Creatures; yet 
the having only ſinaller Degrees of Love 
to the Deity, would evidence a greater 
Defett of Goodneſs in the Temper, than 


any want of Affection toward Creatures. 


HERE 
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HERE it muſt be remembred, that in WW 


arguing concerning the Goodneſs of Temper 
from the Degree of Love directly, and the 
Canſes of Love inverſly. actual Attention 
to the Cauſes of Love is ſuppoſed in the 
Perſon. For 'tis plain, that in the beſt 
Temper no one Affection or Idea can al- 
ways continue preſent, and there can be 
no Affection preſent to the Mind, toward 
any Object, while the Idea of it is not 
preſent. The bare Abſence therefore of 
Affection, while the Mind is employed up- 
on a different Object, can argue no evi 
in the Temper, farther than want of At- 
tention may argue want of Affection. In 
like manner, in the beſt Temper, there can 
be no Love toward an Object unknows : 
The want therefore of Love to an Oby/ect 
un noten, can argue no evil in the Temper, 
farther than [gnorance may argue want of 
Afﬀetti;m. It is certain indeed, that he 
who knows that there is a good Deir x. 
and actually thinks of him, and of all his 
Benefits, yet has not the /{rongeſt Love 
and Gratitude toward him, muſt have a 
Temper void of all Goodnefs ; but it will 
not follow, that that Mind is void of Good- 
neſs which is not a/ways thinking of the 
Deity, or actually /oving him, or even 
does not know him. How far the want 
of Attention to the DEITV, and Igno- 
rauce of him, may argue an evil Temper, 
X 3 muſt 
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hat De. 
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Set 6. muſt be ſhown from different Topics, to 
be conſidered hereafter. 


IV. But previouſly to theſe Inquiries we 


gree: of muſt conſider what Degrees or Kinds of 


Aﬀe From 14 
neceſſary 


Affection are neceſſary to obtain the 


te Inno- ** ſimple Approbation of Innocence.” "Tis 


cence. 


plain, the bare Abſence of all Malice is 


not enough. We may have the general 
Benewtolence toward a mere ſenſitrve Na- 


ture, which had no other deſire but Sei, 
Love; but we can apprehend no moral 
Gooaneſs in ſuch a Being: Nay, tis not 
every /mal! Degree of kind Affections 
which we agprove. There muſt be ſome 


proportion of kind Affections to the other 


Faculties in any Nature, particularly to its 
Duderſtanding and actide Powers to ob- 
tain Approbation. Some Brutes evidence 
imall Degrees of Gad- will. which make 
them be approved in their Kind ; but the 
lame Degrees would not be approved in a 
Man. There is an higher Degree expected 
in Mankind, to which, if they do not 
come up, we do not account them inno- 
cent. It is not eaſy to fix preciſely that 
Degree which we approve as innocent by 
our moral Senſe. Every kind Affection, 
if it be conſidered onfy with relation to its 
own Object, is indeed approved; ſuch as 
natural Affection, Gratitude, Fity, 
Friendſbip : And yet when we take a 
more ext2/aye View of the W of 

ome 
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ſome Actions proceeding even from theſe Se. 6. 
Aﬀettions, we may often condemn theſe 


Actions when they are apprehended as per- 
nicious to larger Syſtems of Mankind. In 
the ſame manner we often condemn Ac- 
tions done from Love to a particular 
Country, when they appear to be perni- 
cious to Mankind in general. In like man- 
ner, Self Pre ſer vation and purſuing pri- 
vate Advantage abſtractly conſidered, is 
innocent But when it is apprehended as 
very pernicious in any caſe to the Safety 
of others, it is condemned. 


MARK 1ND are capable of large exten- 
ſive Ideas of great Societies. And it is ex- 
peed of them, that their general Bene- 
volence ſhould continually direct and limit, 
not only their /e/f/þ Afﬀett:ons, but even 
their zearer Attachments to others: that 
their Deſire of publick Good, and Aver- 
ſion to publick Miſery, ſhould overcome 
at leaſt their Deſire of paſtive private Aa- 
vantages, either to themſelves or their 
particular Favourites ; fo as to make them 
abſtain from any Action which would be 
poſitively pernicious or hurtful ro Mau- 
kind, however beneficial it might be ta 


themſelves, or their Favourites. To un- 


dergo poſitrue Evil for the fake of poſitive 
Good to others, ſeems ſome degree of Virtue 
above Innocence, which we do not univer- 


fally expect: But to reject F9/irrve at- 
1 tainable 
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Sect. 6. tainable good, either for our ſelves or our 
particular Favourites, rather than occaſion 


any conſiderable Miſery to others, is re- 
quiſite to obtain the Approbation of IJano- 
cence. The Cant of this Degree we po- 
ſitively condemn as evil; and an Agent 
muſt riſe above it by poſetzve Services to 
Mankind, with ſome Trouble and Expence 
to himlelf, before we approve him as vir- 
tuous. We ſeem indeed univerſally to ex- 
pect from all Men thoſe good Offices which 
give the Agent no trouble or expence: 
Whoever refuſes them is below Innocence. 
But we do not paſitively condemn thoſe as 
evil, who will not facrifice their private In- 
tereſt to the Advancement of the paſitive 
Good of others, unleſs the private Intereſt 
be very ſinall, and the publick Good very 
great, 


Bur as the Deſire of paſtide private 
Good is weaker than Averſion to private 
Evil, or Pain; fo our Deſire of the poſi- 
tive Good of others, is weaker than our 
Averſion to their Miſery : It ſeems at leaſt 
requiſite to Innocence, that the ſtronger 
public Affection, Viz. our Averſion to 
the Miſery of others, ſhould ſurmount the 
weaker private Affection, the Deſire of 
poſitive private Good; ſo that no proſpect 
of Good to our ſelves, ſhould engage us 
to that which would occaſion Miſery to 
others. It is in like manner requiſite to 


In- 
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Innocence, that our Averſion to the Miſery SeR. 6. 
of greater or equal Syſtems, ſhould fur- WWW 


mount our Deſire of the poſitzve Good of 
theſe to which we are more particularly 
attached. 


Ho w far it may be neceſſary to Inno- 
cence to ſubmit to ſmaller private Pans 
to prevent the greater Sufferings of others, 
or to promote ſome great paſtiue Advan- 
tages; or how far the Happineſs of pri- 
vate Syſtems ſhould be neglected for the 
Happineſs of the greater, in order to ob- 
tain the Apprebation of Innocence, it is 
perhaps impoſſible precitely to determine, 
or to fix any general Rules; nor indeed is 
it neceſſary. Our buſineſs is not to find 
out at how cheap a Rate we can purchaſe 
Innocence, but to know what is 229 
noble, generous and virinous in Life.” 


This we know conſiſts in ſacrificing all Bo- 


ſſtive Intereſts, and bearing all private 
Ewils for the publick Good: And in ſub- 
mitting alſo the Intereſts of all /ma/ler 
Sy/tems to the Intereſts of the whole: 
Without any other Exception or Reſerve 


than this, that every Man may look upon 


himſelf as a Part of this Syſtem, and con- 
lequently not ſacrifice an important pri- 
vate [ntereſt to a leſs important Intereſt 
of others. We may find the ſame fort of 
Difficulty about all our other Senſes, in 
determining preciſely what Objects are in- 

different, 
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Sed. 6. different, or where Pleaſure ends, and Dif: 

WWV guſt begins, tho the poſitive Degrees of 
the grateful and ungrateful are eaſily 
diſtinguiſhed. 


IT is alſo very difficult to fix any pre- 
ciſe Degree of Affection toward the Deir v, 
which ſhould be barely requiſite to Inno- 
cence. Only in general we muſt diſapprove 
that Temper, which, upon Apprehenſion 
of the perfect Goodneſs of the DE rr v, 
and of his innumerable Benefits to Mankind, 
has not ſ{ronger Aﬀettions of Love and 
Gratitude toward him, than thoſe toward 
any other Bei Such Affections would 
neceſſarily raiſe frequent Attention and 
Conſideration of our Actions; and would 
engage us, if we apprehended any of them 
to be offenſive to him, or contrary to that 
Scheme of Events in which we apprehen- 
ded the Derry to delight, to avoid them 
with a more firm Reſolution than what we 
had in any other Affairs. Poſitrve Virtue 
toward the DE1Ty muſt go farther than a 
reſolute abſtaining from Offence, by en- 
gaging us with the greateſt Vigor, to do 
whatever we apprehend as poſitiveſy 
pleaſing, or conducive to thoſe Ends in 
which we apprehend the DE 1T v delights. 
It is ſcarce conceivable that any good Tem- 
per can want ſuch Aﬀections toward the 
Deity, when once he is known, as were 
above ſuppoſed neceſſary to Innocence. Nor 


can 
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can we imagine poſitzve Degrees of Good- Sect. 6. 


nels of Temper 
Aﬀections toward the DEe1T v do not ariſe 
proportionably. 


Warar is here ſaid relates only to the 
Apprehenſions of our moral Senſe, and 
not to thoſe Degrees of Virtue which the 
DEIr x may require by Revelation: And 
every one's Heart may inform him, whether 
or no he does not approve, at leaſt as in- 
nocent, thoſe who omit many good Offices 
which they might pof/ibly have done, = 
vided they do a great deal of good ; thoſe 
who carefully abſtain from every appre- 
hended Offence toward the Deity, tho 
they might poſſibly be more frequent in 
Acts of Devotion. Tis true indeed, the 
Omiſſion of what we know to be required 
is poſitively evil: ſo that by a Revelation 
we may be obliged to farther Services than 
were requiſite previouſly ro it, which we 
could not innocently omit, after this Re- 
ve lat ion is known: But we are here only 
confidering our moral Senſe. 


above Innocence, where WWW 


V. Now let us inquire how far /e2ple Ig- How far 


loam TL POrance 
norance ofa DE1T v, or wnaffetted Atheiſm. NN 


does evidence an evil Diſpoſition, or De-7 Rail. 


fect of good Aſſections below Innocence. 


1. 4 FFECTIONS ariſing upon apparent 
Cauſes, or preſent Opinions, tho falſe. if 
| | they 


Luſtrat ions upon the 


Sect. 6. they be ſuch as would ariſe in the be/? 
SN V Temper, were theſe Opinions true, cannot 


argue any preſent want of Goodneſs in any 
Temper, of themſelyes : the Opinions in- 
deed may often argue a ant of Gooaneſ5 
at the time they were formed: But to a 
benevolent Temper there is no Cauſe of 
Malice, or Deſire of the Miſery or Non- 
exiſtence of any Being for itſelf. There 
may be Caules of Diſlike, and Deſire of 
Mitery or Non-exiſtence, as the Means of 
greater Good, or of leſſening Evil. 


2. No Object which is entirely un- 
known, or of which we have no Idea, can 
raile Aeon in the beſt Temper ; conle- 
quently want of Affection to an unknown 
Object evidences no evil. This would be 
the Cafe of thoſe who never heard even 
the Report of a DEITY, if ever there 
were any ſuch: Or who never heard of 
any Fellow-Creatures, if one may make 
a Suppoſition like to that made by Cicero *. 
And this is perhaps the Caſe, as to the 
DEetrTy, of any unfortunate Children, who 
may have ſome little C/ of Reaſon, before 
they are inftructed in any Religion. 


Ir there really were an [nate Idea of a 
Dir fo imprinted, that no Perſon could 


De Nat, Deor. Lib. 2. cap. 27. Ex Ariſtotele. 


be 
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be without it; or if we are ſo diſpoſed, as g p 
neceſſarily to receive this Jaca, as foon as 
we can be called moral Agents : then no 
Ignorance ofa DE Ix v can be innocent; all 
Atheiſm muſt be affected, or an Opinion 
formed, either thro" ev Affection, or 
Want of good Affection below Innocence. 
But if the Idea of a D REIT v be neither im- 
printed, nor offer itſelf even previouſly to 
any Reflection, nor be univerſally excited 
by Tradition, the bare ant of it, where 
there has been no Tradition or Reflection, 
cannot be called criminal upon any Scheme. 
Thoſe who make Virtue and Vice relative 
to a Law, may ſay, Men are required 
to reflect, and thence to know a DE Ir v.“ 
But they muſt allow Promulgation neceſſary, 
before Diſobedience to a Law can be cri- 
minal. Now previouſly to Reflection it is 
ſuppoſed impoſſible for the Agent to know 
the Legiſlator, or to know the Law re- 
quiring him to reflect, therefore this Law 
requiring him to reflect, was not antece- 
dently to his Reflef7:0n publiſhed to him. 


TukE Cale of human Lacs, the Igno- 
rance of which does not excuſe, is not pa- 
rallel to this. No Perſon under any Civil 
Government can be ſuppoſed ignorant that 
there are Laws made for the whole State. 

Bur in the preſent Suppoſition, Men antece- 
_ dently to Reflection may be ignorant of the 
Deity, or that there are Laws of Na- 


Illuſtrations upon the 


Sed. 6. ture. If any Subject could thus be anap- 
WV prized, that he lived under Civil Govern- 


he ſhould not be accounted Compos 
Mentis. The Suppoſition indeed in both 
Caſes is perhaps wholly imaginary; at 
leaſt as to Perſons above Childhood. One 
can ſcarce imagine that ever any Perſon 
was wholly of a governing 
Mind, and of a Right and Wrong in Mo- 
rals. Whether this is to be aſcribed to in- 
nate Ideas, to univerſal Tradition, or to 
ſome neceſſary R * our Na- 
ture, to imagine a | auſe of the 
beautiſul Objedts — to us, with 
a moral Senſe, let the curious inquire. 


3. Surrosk an Idea formed in a bene - 
volent Mind, of other ſen/ſitrve Natures, 
Deſire of their Exiſtence and Happineſs 
would ariſe. 


4. A 600D Temper would incline any 
one to wiſh, that other Natures were be- 
nevolent, or morally Good, ſince this is 
the chief Happineſs. 


5. A 600D Temper would defire that 
the Adminiſtration of Nature were by a be- 
nevolent or good Mind. 


6. ALL Deſire of any Event or Cir- 
cumſtance inclines any Mind to ſearch into 
the Truth of that Event or Circumſtance, 


by 


A 


MORAL SENSE. 
by all the Evidence within its power to 


7. Waters there is ſuch Deſire, and 
ſufficiently obvious Evidence given in pro- 
11 to the Sagacity of the defiring 

it will come to the Knowledge of 
the Truth, if its Deſire be ſtrong. 


Now from theſe Propoſitions we may 
deduce the following Corollaries. 


1. SuPPOSING the Idea of a good 
Derry once apprehended, or excited ei- 
ther by 3 or the ſlighteſt Refiec- 
tion; if there be objef7rve Evidence in Na- 
ture proportioned to the Capacicy of the 
Inquirer, for the Exiſtence of a good 
DErrty, Atheiſm directly argues want of 
good Affection below Innocence. 


2. Ir there be only __, ſimple Trad:- 
tion or Preſumption of a — Mind 
once raiſed ; and if there be Evidence as 
before for his Goodneſs, to conclude the 


Dei rv ev or malicious, muſt argue want 
of good Affection as before. 


3-SUPPOSE the Idea of mevilſDuiry 

once excited, and ſome Preſumptions for 

his Malice from Tradition, or flight Re- 

Aection upon particular Evils in Nature; 

to reſt in this Opinion without N; 
wou 


Sect. 6. 
— id 
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Sec. 6. 


Iluſtrations upon the 
would argue want of good Affection; to 


WV deſire to reject this Opinion, or confute it 


Heu Igno- 


rance in 


human 4 f- 


fairs evi- 
dences a 
bad Tem- 


Per. 


by contrary Evidence, would argue good 
Afection : Sappole fuch contrary Eviden- 
ces obvious enough in Nature to one who 
inquired as diligently about it as about 
his own Intereſt; to continue in the fal/e 
Opinion cannot be innocent. 


VI. IN like manner concerning our Fel- 
low-Creatures, who are actually known to 


4. To imagine Fellow-Creatures m97ally 
Good, either according to Evidence upon 
Inquiry, or even by a raſh Opinion, evi- 
dences good Affection. 


5. IMaGININSG them Evil contrary to 
obvious Evidence, argues want of good 
Afﬀfeetioa below Innocence. 


6. RETAINING and znculcating an 
Opinion either of the Cauſes of Love in 
others, or of the Canſes of Averſian, in- 
duces an Habit; and makes the Temper 
prone to the Affection oſten raiſed. Opi- 
nion of Goodneſs in the Deity and our 
Fellows, increaſes good Affection, and im- 
proves the Temper : Contrary Opinion of 
either, by raiſing frequent Aver ſions, 
weakens good Afﬀetiion, and impairs the 
Temper. 

Tris 
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Sect. 6. 


Tuis may ſhew how cautious Men WWW 


ought to be in paſſing Sentence upon 
the Impiety of their Fellows, or repre- 
ſenting them as wzwcked and profane, or 
hateful to the DEIT v, and jultly given 
over to eternal Miſery : We may lee allo 
what a wiſe Mark it is to know the true 
Church by, that * it pronounces Damna- 
tion on all others.“ Which is one of 
the Characters of the Romi/h Church, by 
which it is often recommended as the fafeſt 
for Chriſtians to live in. 


Tae fame Propoſitions may be ap- 
plied ro our Opinions concerning the aa 
tural Tendencies of Actions. Where the 
Evidence is obyious as before, good 
Affection will produce true Opinions, 


good Affection below. Innocence. Thus, 
tho in Aſent or Diſſent of themſelves, 
there can neither be Virtue nor / ze, 
yet they may be Evidences of either in 
the Agent, as well as his external Mo- 
tions. Tis not poſſible indeed for Men 
to determine preciſely in many caſes the 
Quantity of Evidence, and its propor- 
tion to the Sagacity of the Obſerver, which 
will argue Gut in him, who contrary to 
it, forms a fa//e Opinion. But Men are no 
better judges of the 9 of V. _— 
F an 


and fal/e Opinions often argue want of 
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Sect. 6.and Vice in external Actions. This there- 
fore will not prove that all fa//e Opinions 
or Errors are innocent, more than ex- 
ternal Action: The Searcher of Hearts 
can judge exactly of both. Human Pu- 
niſhments are only Methods of Self-De- 
fenſe ; in which the Degrees of Gualt 
are not the Meaſure, but the Ne- 
ceſſity of reſtraining Attions for the Safety 
of the Publick. 


How want VII. Ir is next to be conſidered, how 
2 ir ef to the DEI x can 
dences a argue want of Affectionus, in any Agen 
= Tem-ro whom he — 4 — 
Every good Temper will have ſtrong 
Afﬀections to a good Deity, and where 
there is Afectios there will be fre- 
quent Reflection upon the Object beloved, 
Deſire of pleaſing, and Caution of offence. 
In like manner Perſon of good Tem- 
per, who has the _——_ of a 
Country, a Syſtem, a Species, will conſi- 
der how far theſe great Societies may be 
affected by his Actions, with ſuch Atten- 
tion as he uſes in his own Affairs; and will 
abſtain from what is injurious to them. 


ATTENTION toaDEIT Y 
as good, and governing the Univerſe, will 


increaſe the Moment of Bene ficence in any 
good 
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wo Agent, various ways, ſuch as by Sect. 6. 

W* of Reward, ,—_ g_ WW 
future, i i is thro? 
Obſervatizn of fo aniab le > Ps, or 
by raiſing Sentiments of Grat itude toward 
the DE Ir v, a part of whoſe Happineſs 
the Agent may imagine depends upon the 
Happineſs of the Univerſe. In like man- 
ner, the conſidering a Species or Syſtem 
may increaſe our good Offices, ſince their 
Intereſts are advanced by good Offices to 
Individuals. 


Bur then from a like Reaſoning to that 
in Art. II. tis plain, that in equal Mo- 
ments of good produced by two Agents, 
the Goodneſs of the Temper is inverſly 
as the ſeveral additional Helps, or Mo- 
tives to it. So that more Virtue is evi- 
denced by any given Moment of Benefi- 
cence from good Aſſections only toward 
our Fellows, or icular Perſons, than 
by the /ame Moment produced from the 


joint Conſiderations of the Deity, or of 
a general Sem or Species. 


Bur an injurious Action which ap- 
ed to the Agent not only pernicious to 
bir Fellows, or to particular Perſons, but 
ofen ſtue to the DEIT V., and pernicious to 
a Jyſtem, is much more vicious than when 
the Agent did not reflect upon the DEIT , 

or a Community. 
Y 2 VIII. 
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Sect. 6. 
—— VII. WIS muſt not hence imagine, 
Nag ge that in order to produce greater Virtue in 
ſuperſedes Our ſelves, we ſhould regard the Deity 
5 Pury no farther, than merely to abſtain from 
CES Offences. Were it our ſole Intention in 
beneficent Actions, only to obtain the 
— private Pleaſure of & K for 
the Degree of our Virtue, this might ſeem 
the proper Means of having great Vir- 
tue with the leaſt Expence. Bur if the 
real Intention, which conſtitutes an Action 
virtuous, be the promoting publick Good ; 
then voluntarily to rejet the Conſidera- 
tion of any Motive which would increaſe 
the Moment of publick Good, or would 
make us more vigorous and ſtedfaſt in Vir- 
tue, muſt argue want of good Affection. 
In any given Moment of Beneficence, the 
unaffected Want of Regard to the Derry, 
or to private Intereſt, does really _ 
greater Virtue. But the retaining theſe 
Motiues with a View to increaſe the Mo- 
ment of publick Good in our Actions, if 
they really do fo, argues V irtue equal to, or 
greater than that in the former Caſe : And 
the - png Neglect of theſe Motives, 
that fo we may acquit our ſelves virtuouſſy 
with the leaſt Expence to our ſelves, or 
with the leaſt Moment of publick Good, 
muſt evidence want of good Aﬀettions, and 
bale Trick and 4241 to impoſe upon 


Ob» 


3 
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Obſervers, or our own Hearts. There - Sect. 6. 


fore 


S 1Nœ E Gratitude to the DEI T x, 
and even Conſideration of private Inte- 
reſt, tend to increaſe the Moment of our 
Beneficence, and to ſtrengthen good Af- 
fections, the voluntary Retaining them 
with this View evidences Virtue, and af< 
fecting to neglect them evidences Vice“. 
And yet, 


Ir the Moment produced by the Con- 
junction of theſe Motives, be not greater 
than that produced with unaffected Neg- 
le of theſe Motives, from particular good 


Tuts may ſufficiently juſtify the Writers of Morality 
in their proving, that Virtue is the ſureſt Means of Hap- 
« pineſs to the Agent.” *Tis alſo plain from univerſal Ex- 
perience, that a Regard to the Deity, frequent Reflettion on 
his Goodneſs, and conſequent Acts of Love, are the 
ſtrongeſt and moſt univerſally prevailing Means of — 
a good Temper. Whatever Inſtitution therefore does 

ectually tend to raiſe Mens Attention, to recal their 
Minds 2 the Hurry of L- — to 
inſtruct them in the Wa promoting ick Good 
farther than the buſy Part of the World without aſliſtance 
would probably apprehend, muſt be ſo wiſe and good, that 
every honeſt Mind ſhould rejoice in it, even tho it had ao 
other Authority than human to recommend it. Every one 
will underſtand that by this is meant a pwblick Worſhip on ſet 
Days, in which a ſtop is put to Commerce, and t 
part of Mankind inſtructed in the Duties of Pisty and Hug 
manity. | 


WWW 


Illuſtrations upon the 
Sea. 6. Aﬀection, there is leſs Virtue in the for- 
mer than in the latter. 


MEN may ule Names as they pleaſe, 
and may chuſe to call nothing Virtuę 
but what is intended chiefly to evi- 
„ dence Affection of one kind or other 
„ toward the Deity.” Writers on this 
Scheme are not well agreed about what 
this virtuous Intention is; whether only 
ro evidence Submiſſion, or Submiſſion and 
Love, or to obtain the divine Benevuo- 
lence, and private Happineſs to the A- 
gent, or to gide Pleaſure to the Deity. 
But let them not aſſert, againſt univerſal 
Experience, that we approve no Actions 
which are not thus intended toward the 
DEIr v. Tis plain, a generous —_— 
ſionate Heart, which, at firſt view of 
Diſtreſs of another, flies impatiently to 
his Relief, or ſpares no Expence to ac- 
compliſh ir, meets with ſtrong Approba- 
tion from every Obſerver who has not 
perverted his Sen/e of Life by SchookDi- 
vinity, or Philoſophy. Tis to be ſuſ- 
— that ſome Vanity muſt be at the 

ttom of theſe Notions, which place 
Virtue in ſome Nicety, which active 
Tempers, have not leiſure to apprehend, 
and only the Recluſe Student can attain 


ro, 


T o 
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Sed. 6. 


To be led by a weaker Motive, where WWW 


a ſtronger is alike preſent to the Mind, 
to love a Creature more than Gop, or 
to have ſtronger Deſires of doing what 
is grateful to Creatures than to Gon, 
when we equally attend to both, would 
certainly argue ſome Perver/ion of our 
Afettions ; or to ſtudy the particular 
Good of one, more than that of a Syſtem, 
when we reflected on both: But as no faite 
Mind can retain at once a Multiplieity 
of Objefts, ſo it cannot akways retain 
any one Object. When a Perſon there- 
fore not thinking at preſent of the Derry, 
or of a Community or JSyſiem , does a 


he evidences Goodneſs of Temper. The 
bare Ab/ence of the Idea of a Deity, or 
of Aﬀett:ons to him, can evidence no 
evil; otherways it would be a Crime to 
fall afleep, or to think of any thing 
elle: If the bare Ab/ence of this Idea be 
no evil, the Preſence of kind Affection: 
to Fellow-Creatures cannot be evil. If 
indeed our Love to the DRI x excited to 
any Action, and at the /ame time Love to 
a Creature excited to the Omiſſion of it, 
or to a con Action, we muſt be 
very criminal if the former do not pre- 
vail; yet this will not argue all Actions 
to be evil in W the DB Ir v, 

e 1 


beneficent Action from particular Love, 


-, 
, SD 
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Sect. 6.is not directly and chiefly intended. Nay, 

that Temper muſt really be very defi- 
cient in Goodneſs, which needs to ex- 
cite it to any good Office, to recal the 
Thoughts of a DEIT V, or a Community, 
or a ſtem. The frequent recalling theſe 
Thoughts, indeed, does ſtrengthen all good 
Aﬀections, and increaſes the Moment of 
Beneficence to be expected from any Tem- 
per; and with this View frequently to 
recal ſuch Thoughts, mult be one of the 
beſt Helps to Virtue, and evidence high 
Degrees of it. Nay, one cannot call that 
Temper entire and complete, which has 
not the ſtrongeſt Affection toward the 
greateſt Benefactor, and the moſt worthy 
Object. 


BEeixnGs of ſuch Degrees of Knowledge, 
and ſuch Extent of Thought, as Man- 
kind are not only capable of, but gene- 
rally obtain, when nothing interrupts their 
Inquiries, muſt naturally ariſe to the 
Knowledge of the DE IT v, if their Tem- 
per be good. They muſt form general 
Conceptions of the whole, and fee the Or- 
der, i ſdom, and Goodneſs in the Ad- 
miniſtration of Nature in ſome Degree. 
The Knowledge and Love of the DEIr v, 
the aniverſal Mix p, is as natural a Per- 
fection to ſuch a Being as Man, as any 
Accompliſhment to which we arrive by 


culti- 


* 
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cultivating our natural Diſpoſitions; nor Sect. 6. 
is that Mind come to the proper State and SWV 
Vigor of its kind, where Religion is not 

the main Exerciſe and Delight. 


IX. THERE is one very ſubtle Argu- Whether 
ment on this Subject. Some alledge, + That g e g 
« ſince the DEIr v is really the Canſe of proper Ob- 
«« all the Good in the Univerſe, even ofi** of 
all the Virtue, or good Affection 9 
Creatures, which are the ſeeming Caſes 
* of Love toward them, it muſt argue 
* ſtrange Perver/ion of Temper to love 
** thole in whom there is no Cauſe of 
« Love, or who are ( as they affet ro 
„ ſpeak ) nothing. or Emptineſs of all 
++ Goodneſs. The DE Ir V alone is amiable, 
in whom there is infinite Fulneſ of 
every amiable Quality. The Derry, 

„ fay they, not without ſome Reaſon, is 
„ the Cauſe of every pleaſant Senſation, 
„ which he immediately excites according 
to a general Law, upon the Occaſion 
of Motions ariſing in our Bodies; that 
* likewiſe he gave us that general [zc/:- 
„ nation, Which we modify into all our 
different Affection; Gop therefore, 
** fay they, is alone /ve/y. Other Things 
are not to be beloved, but only the 
„ Goodneſs of God appearing in them ; 
** nay ſome do make the /ov:rg of them, 
„without conſidering Gop as diſplay- 


«6 ing 


Sect. 6. 1 


Huſtrations upon the 
ing his Goodneſs in them, to be infi- 


A © nitely evil.” 


In anſwer to this it muſt be owned, 
that Gop's being the Cauſe of all 
„the Good in the Univerſe, will no 
doubt raiſe the higheſt Love to him in a 


good Temper, when it reflects upon 
6 it. 


Bur 1ſt, had all Men this Apprehenſion 
that there was no good in any Crearure,” 
they really would not love them at all. 
But Men generally imagine with very good 
ground, that there are good Being diſtinct 
from God, tho produced by him: And 
whether this Opinion be true or falſe, it 
evidences no evil. 


2. As upon this Scheme Gop is the 
Cauſe of all pleaſant Senſation, ſo is he 
the Cauſe of all Pain: He is, according 
to them, the Cauſe of that [nchnation 
which we modify into eva Afet71on,as well 
as into good. If then we are to love Goo 
only, for what we call good Affection in 
Creatures, and not the Creatures them- 
ſelves, we muſt allo only love G oD upon 
obſerving evil Aﬀettions in Creatures, 
and have no Aver/ion to the baſeſt Tem- 
per, ſince God gave the general INL I- 
NATION alike in both Caſes, 


3. Ir 
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; Sed. 6. 
3. Ir we may ſuppoſe real Beings di 


ſtint from Go b, that their Aﬀections are 
not God's Affections, if G op is not the 
only Lover and Hater, if our moral 
Senſe is determined to approve kind A 
fettions , and our Love or Benevolence 
muſt ariſe toward what we 4p - orif 
we find an Inſtinct to deſire the Happineſs 
of every ſenſitive Nature, we cannot avoid 
loving Creatures, and we mult approve 
any kind Afettions obſerved in others to- 
ward their Fellows. Tis true, we muſt 
approve the higheſt Aﬀettions toward the 
Deity, and condemn, as a Deficiency 
of juſt Affections toward Go b any De. 
gree which is not ſuperior to our other 
Affections. Bur ſtill, Affection towards 
Creatures, if they be diftini? Natures 
from Gop, muſt be approved. 


4- Ir to make a Mind virtuous, or 
even innocent, it be neceſſary that it ſhould 
have ſuch fublime Speculations of Goo, 
as the » x» in the Intellectual atFrve H, 
tem (if we may call ane Agent in many 
Paſſive Organs an attfoe Syſtem) then 
God has placed the Bulk of Mankind in 
an abſolute Jacapacity of Virtue, and in- 
clined them perpetually to infinite Evil, 
by their very Iaſtincts and natural Af. 


fet7zons, Does the parental Affection * 


1 
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Sect. 6.rect a Man to love the DEIT v, or his 

wv Children ? ls it the Divinity, to which 

our Pity or Compaſſion is directed? Is Goo 

the Object of Humanity? Is it a Deſign 

ro ſupport the Divinity, which we call 

Generoſity or Liberality £ Upon Recezpt 

of a Benefit , does our Nature ſuggeſt 

only Gratitude toward Gop? Affections 

toward the Deity may indeed often ac- 

company Affections toward Creatures, 

and do ſo in a virtuous Temper : but theſe 

are diſtin Affections. This Notion of 

making all virtuous Affections to be only 

directed toward Gop, is not ſuggeſted 

to Men by any thing in their Nature,. 

but ariſes from the long ſubtle Reaſonmgs 

of Men at leiſure, and unemployed in the 
natural Affairs of Life. 


5. Ir there be no Virtue or Cauſe of 
Love in Creatures, it is vain for them 
to debate wherein their Virtue conſiſts, 
whether in regard toward the De1ty, or 
in any thing cife, ſince they are ſuppoſed 
to have none at all. 


To conclude this Subject. It ſeems 
probable, that however we muſt look 
upon that Temper as exceedingly zmper- 
fect, inconſtant, and partial, in which 
Gratitude toward the univerſal Bene- 
factor, Admiration and Love of the ſu- 

preme 
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preme original Beauty, Perfection and Sect. 6. 
Goodneſs, are not the ſ{rougeſ{ and moſt WWW 
prevalent Affections; yet particular Ac- 

tions may be innocent, nay virtuous, 
where there is no actual Intention of 
pleaſing the Deity, influencing the 
Agent. 
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